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itt New President 
Insurance Institute; 
Annual Meeting Held 


Retiring President Falk and Exec. 
Vice President Loman Report 
on Year’s Progress 


SEVERAL PRIZES AWARDED 


Institute Encourages and Fosters 
Development of Organized 
Insurance Education Classes 


W. Irving Plitt, vice president of the 
\tlantic Mutual of New York, was 
dected president of the Insurance In- 
aitute of America, Inc., for the coming 
vear at the annual meeting and luncheon 
ned November 8 at the Plaza Hotel in 
New York City. He succeeds Walter 
L, Falk, assistant United States manager 
{the Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, 
vho has headed this important insurance 
educational organization for the last two 
vears, Nearly 150 men and women at- 
ended the luncheon, many of them top 
executives in insurance and all closely 
identified with educational progress. 
Other officers or the Institute elected 
were: Dr. Harry J. Loman, Philadelphia 
executive vice president; Sinclair T. 
Skirrow, vice president of the Great 
American, and John H. Dillard, vice 
president of Fireman’s Fund, vice presi- 
lents; F. Harman Chegwidden, CPCU, 
vice president and treasurer of The 
Camden Fire, treasurer; and Arthur C. 
Goerlich, dean of the Insurance Society 
of New York’s School of Insurance, sec- 
retary, All of these were re-elected ex- 
ept Mr. Dillard, who succeeds John A. 
Diemand, president of the Insurance 
Company of North America. 


Hardy Prize Awarded 


The Institute’s Edward Rochie Hardy 
Prize of a $50 U. S. Savings Bond was 
awarded to Donald M. Follingstad at the 
luncheon. Mr. Follingstad, of the Fed- 
erated Mutual Insurance Company, was 
adjudged the outstanding graduate of the 
‘nstitute’s educational program. 

This memorial prize perpetuates the 
memory of the late Edward R. Hardy, 
one of the pioneers in insurance educa- 
ion, who was secretary of the Institute 
and of the Insurance Society of New 
York for many years prior to his retire- 
ment, and who was a tower of strength 
in the educational field. 

€ following were elected to the 
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AT AGE 35 For Only $137.85 


You Can Serve Your Clients with This “PRIME” Plan By 
Using Our Life Expectancy Policy as a Base in Combination 
with Our Famous Centennial Income Agreement. 


Seasoned with CASH VALUES 


Garnished with Conversion Options 


Call your nearest United States Life General Agent for Details 
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Agency Management 
Assn. Hold Record 
Meeting At Chicago 


Many New Problems Engage At- 
tention of Agency Executives 
at Convention 


EFFECTS OF COMPETITION 























Frederic M. Peirce’s First Meeting 
as Managing Director; Foreign 
Insurance Men There 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


Chicago—Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association is having its 39th 
annual convention in Chicago this week 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel. One reason 
why attendance is largest in LIAMA 
history with more than 800 present is 
because of the growing complexity and 
increase in problems in sale of life insur- 
ance production now experiencing a 
transition state more evolutionary than 
has been noted in a long period of sales 
management operation. 

Making his first appearance before 
LIAMA as managing director, which 
post had been held by Charles J. Zim- 
merman now Connecticut Mutual presi- 
dent, Frederic M. Peirce summarized 
what the changes are which have added 
to the complexity of life insurance sales 
operation. Among them, he said, are 
diversifying of product lines, tightening 
performance of company standards, in- 
creased cost of operation, stiffening of 
competition for both men and business. 
Continuing he said: 

“Experimentation is now proceeding at 
a faster pace than ever before.” He 
said it was inevitable that LIAMA in 
discharging its responsibilities to the 
companies must keep pace and in doing 
so LIAMA services will become more 
complex. “I pledge to you that LIAMA 
will keep pace. Just give us the tools 
of interest and cooperation and we will 
do the work.” 


Expect to Launch New Surveys 


General belief of the company execu- 
tives here is that LIAMA will engage 
in a number of additional surveys of an 
exploratory nature in order to keep tab 
on what the evolutionary changes are. 
A number of executives in speeches and 
interviews prefaced their talks by say- 
ing: “I view with alarm.” Whether the 
alarm is justified can be ascertained by 
an exploratory interrogation. For in- 
stance, what are the exact facts about 
effect of mass selling on production of 
individual agents? Are they really losing 
as many individual sales as is alleged by 
speakers at some of the conventions ?: Is 
the American Agency System really’ in 
peril? How far is Government invasion 
of the business reaching and is there a 
widespread trend towards self insurance 
by large business firms and corpora- 
tions ? 

It is the opinion of many chief ex- 
ecutives here that the accelerated pace 
in competition for business will have a 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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NEW ENGLAND LIFE BRINGS TO THE SCREEN 
A BEAUTIFUL FULL-COLOR SOUND MOVIE 


“New England Portrait” 


The beauty of New England comes to life in this 
color movie with Parker Fennelly, the famous 


cracker-barrel Yankee actor. The film is a delightful N EW E N G L AN D 


portrayal of the New England character through 


intimate shots of places and people in all seasons of Lue L I F E Srasrance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


the year. It is at present being shown on television, 

A : THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA =1635 
and before community groups. If you are interested 
in ‘““New England Portrait,” get in touch with your 


New England Life General Agent. 
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JAA General Counsel Thore Outlines 





Chicago—Congressional studies which 
by 1958 may produce some pronounced 
ranges in Federal tax laws affecting 
ie insurance policy owners, annuitants 
nd beneficiaries will receive considera- 
ion during the coming year, Eugene M. 
hore, general counsel of Life Insurance 
\ssociation of America, forecast in ad- 
iressing the annual meeting of LIAMA. 

Mr. Thore pointed out that these long- 
ange tax studies should not be confused 
with suggested tax legislation correcting 
the 1954 Internal Revenue Code to be 
wonsidered shortly by the Mills subcom- 
nittee of House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. : ; 

It is still too early to judge the impact 
on life insurance of the long-range con- 
jderation of broad and general revision 
of the tax code, Mr. Thore indicated. 
However, he said, the immediate efforts 
of the Mills subcommittee to amend a 
ist of so-called unintended taxpayer 
benefits and hardships arising from the 
1954 code is of importance to life insur- 
ance companies, underwriters and policy 
owners. 

“The life insurance companies favor 
objective study and review of Federal 
tar laws. They are impressed with the 
lificulties Congress faces in enacting 
fair and equitable tax laws under a sys- 
tem of taxation which has become quite 
complicated. Congressman Wilbur D. 
Mills and his subcommittee can expect 
the fullest cooperation from the life 
insurance companies with respect to 
those tax problems that affect our busi- 
ness,” Mr. Thore said. 

The 1954 Code contained 15 changes 
affecting life insurance, and included 
most of the recommendations made by 
the ALC and LIAA, he explained. Of 
the recommendations made in 1954 by 
the associations, only one is among the 
2 items listed recently by the Mills 
subcommittee for reconsideration. This 
one proposed change concerns restora- 
tion of the premium payment test under 
the estate tax law. Two other tax prob- 
lems affecting life insurance are being 
considered by the Mills subcommittee. 
These are taxation of interest deduc- 
tions for loans to purchase annuities and 
life insurance policies, and taxation of 
compensation paid largely in annuity 
contracts by certain tax exempt organi- 
ations, 

Mr. Thore offered the following ob- 
servations with respect to each of these 
three areas of insurance and annuity 
taxation: 


Restoration of Premium Payment Test 


Regarding the suggested restoration of 
the premium payment test, which was 


in effect prior to the 1954 Code revi- 
sion, Mr. Thore explained that the pro- 
teeds of a life insurance policy were 


Previously taxable in the estate of a 
policy owner if the premiums had been 
paid direcily or indirectly by him. This 


was the case even if all incidents of 
ownership were vested in a person other 
than the policy owner. 

‘ This objectionable test was removed 
in 1954 after lengthy hearings and con- 
‘ideration by Congressional committees,” 
l¢ said. “lo say that it represents an 
unintended benefit or hardship is to as- 


sume that Congress did not realize the 
‘ignificance of its action in 1954. The 


Ongressional Record disproves such a 
conclusion. However, the deletion of the 
‘est from the estate tax law was con- 
troversial There are several reasons why 
“i life i: surance companies oppose the 
— ent of the premium payment 

“ = 

(1) The test discriminates against 





= surance in favor of other forms 
Property. No such test attaches to a 











Possible Federal Tax Revisions 


transfer or ownership of other property 
interest. 

“(2) The test creates a hardship in 
the case of small or medium size estates 
and discriminates in favor of larger 
estates. 

“(3) The test creates a hardship in 
the case of small business. 

“(4) Reinstating the premium payment 
test would add to the confusion that 
already exists in the estate tax law as 
applied to life insurance. 

“(5) The premium payment test is of 
doubtful validity under the Constitution. 
It has been held unconstitutional by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 7th 
Circuit in Kohl and Harley vs. United 
States, 226 F (2d) 381. 

“A solution suggested by the Treasury 
is that if premiums are paid by the 
policy owner, directly or indirectly, there 
would be included in his estate the dif- 
ference between the proceeds received 
upon death and the reserve at the time 
of death, or possibly the cash surrender 
value at the time of death. This might 
be applicable with respect to estates of 
policy owners dying after enactment of 
the new law in which this provision is 
incorporated. The published proposal 
does not include a method for applying 
the new treatment to contracts now 
owned by donees,” Mr. Thore said. 

“This proposal is also opposed by the 
life insurance companies. All of the ob- 
jections to the premium payment test 
apply with equal force to this proposal. 
The only difference is that the benefit 
subject to estate tax would be reduced 
by the cash surrender or reserve value. 
Such a split in the policy proceeds does 
violence to the life insurance contract,” 
he stated. 

Taxation of Interest Deductions on 

Loans to Purchase Insurance 
and Annuities 

“Under present law, interest expense 
on indebtedness incurred or continued 
to purchase a single premium life insur- 
ance endowment or annuity contract is 
not an income tax deduction,’ Mr. 
Thore said. “Since the Code of 1954 
there have been persistent reports that 
the Treasury Department feels that this 
ban on interest deductions for loans on 


life insurance and annuity purchases 
does not go far enough. In the life 
insurance business we refer to these 


purchases as bank loan plans—a _ label 
that is quite difficult to define. There 
seems to be general agreement that 
where the principal motive for such a 
plan is to escape taxation or circumvent 
the intent of existing law, the life insur- 
ance companies should take a_ strong 
position against it,” Mr. Thore said, giv- 
ing specific examples of such plans. 

“The Treasury contends that in such 
cases taxpayers are obtaining the bene- 
fit of the interest deduction with respect 
to the funds borrowed and also the ben- 
efit of the accumulation in the insurance 
company reserves of tax-free interest,” 
he continued. “The approach suggested 
by the Treasury would disallow as a 
deduction any amount paid or accrued 
or indebtedness incurred or continued to 
purchase or carry a life insurance en- 
dowment or annuity policy if the policy 
was purchased in pursuance of a plan 
of premium payments or premium set- 
tlements which contemplated that a sub- 
stantial number of premiums would be 
paid by means of such indebtedness. 
The suggestion would not apply to loans 
incurred prior to November 1, 1957,” 
Mr. Thore stated. 

“It is established Congressional policy 
that in the case of single premium poli- 
cies purchased with borrowed funds a 
deduction should not he permitted for 
the interest on the indebtedness in- 
curred. Any plan which attempts to 





Adams Tells Need Of Money Policy 


Chicago—Sound fiscal and monetary 
policy is currently one of the most im- 
portant issues in Washington, Claris 
Adams, executive vice president and 
general counsel of American Life Con- 
vention, told LIAMA, and _ said that 
fiscal and monetary policy designed to 
maintain the value of the dollar and at 
the same time curb a runaway boom 
which could bust 
the support of the public. 

The nation’s greatly increased popu- 
lation, technological advances, new and 
more efficient methods and facilities of 
manufacturing, better housing and _ bet- 
ter living standards have created a de- 
mand for funds that is placing increas- 


result in a deserves 


ingly greater pressure on the available 
money supply, Mr. Adams said. Cur- 
rently, the aggregate of these demands 
for financing have outrun the savings 
of the people. 

“The fact of the matter is that: the 
money supply available for financing is 
limited by the current aggregate sav- 
ings of the nation, individual and cor- 
porate, unless it is expanded by political 
device which is necessarily inflationary,” 
he declared. “Under the circumstances 
the only relief from a tight money mar- 
ket is inflation with all its attendant 
evils. 

“The Federal Reserve has applied a 
restrictive monetary policy in order to 
avoid a runaway boom which might end 
in collapse as well as to ward off the 
toll which inflation always takes of the 
economy. The only real defense against 
inflation is a free money market. 

“In an expansive economy such as we 
are now in, there is no alternative be- 
tween a so-called tight money market 
and an inflationary spiral,” he continued. 
“An inflationary spiral results in an 
erosion of the dollar and falls on no 
portion of our population so heavily as 
upon the beneficiaries of life insurance 
policies. Therefore I believe that a 


sound fiscal policy which will maintain 
the value of the dollar and at the same 
time curb a runaway boom which could 
result in a bust deserves the solid sup- 
port of our entire business.” 

Mr. Adams pointed out that efforts 
by the Federal Reserve to check infla- 
tionary forces are under attack and that 
a Congressional committee is to open 
an investigation into interest rate rises 
in December. 

He said that life insurance policy 
owners have a very direct interest in 
maintaining sound fiscal policy because 
one of the results of such a policy “has 
been considerable increase in the inter- 
est rates earned by life insurance com- 
panies for their policyholders ... With 
mortality experience apparently stabil- 
ized for the present at least in the 
absence of a great war or a_ severe 
epidemic—the danger of which we can 
never be wholly unaware—the cost of 
life insurance revolves pretty largely 
around the investment return of the 
companies. Therefore one of the pluses 
on the side of the present fiscal policy 
is that more people can provide more 
life insurance protection for their fami- 
lies at a better price than during the 
long years of the easy money policy 
which ate away the savings of the peo- 
ple,’ Mr. Adams stated. 

“Another angle of this problem is that 
since the total savings of the people 
determine the amount of funds available 
for current financing of American busi- 
ness, life insurance as the principal 
repository of the permanent savings of 
the people has a great influence in this 
economic area. The investment of money 
in life insurance, which is one of the 
principal financial reservoirs of the na- 
tion, is not inflationary. Premiums paid 
to life insurance companies diminish 
pressure upon the current demand for 
goods and services and therefore has a 
favorable effect upon prices. On the 
other hand, funds accumulated by life 
insurance companies automatically in- 
crease the supply of investment capital 
to finance the basic business enterprises 
of the nation. Thus it follows that every 
dollar paid for life insurance by every 
policyholder under current conditions 
contributes to the stability and sound- 
ness of our economy,” Mr. Adams said. 








circumvent this policy will undoubtedly 
lead to the enactment of more restrictive 
legislation. On the other hand, purchas- 
ers of life insurance who find it neces- 
sary to borrow funds to pay premiums 
should not be discriminated against. 
“Unless carefully considered,” Mr. 
Thore said, “periodic extensions of the 
scope of the single premium rule even- 
tually could impair the normal utiliza- 
tion of credit to pay premiums on 
needed life insurance and annuities. We 
must guard against such a result. 
“The approach suggested by _ the 
Treasury should be carefully considered 
from the administrative viewpoint. For 
example, would it not be difficult to 
establish whether a policy was purchased 
pursuant to a plan which contemplated 
that a substantial number of premiums 
would be paid out of borrowed money? 
... When this proposal is reduced to 
statutory language it should be care- 
fully examined to determine (1) whether 
it is administratively feasible, and (2) 
whether it impairs the legitimate use 
of borrowed funds to pay premiums on 
life insurance and annuity contracts or 
discriminates against life insurance in- 
vestments in favor of other forms of 
investment,’ Mr. Thore stated. 


Taxation of Annuity Purchases by 
Tax Exempt Organizations 


Regarding existing law permitting an 
exempt educational, charitable or re- 
ligious organization to purchase an- 
nuities for its employes, Mr. Thore ex- 


plained that under present law the an- 
nuity becomes taxable to the employe 
when he receives payments after retire- 
ment, not when the employer pays for 
the annuity. It is not necessary that the 
plan qualify as non-discriminatory un- 
der the standards provided for employe 
pension plans. 

“Tt is alleged that in some instances 
tax exempt organizations have paid se- 
lected part-time employes all or almost 
all of their compensation in the form 
of an annuity, thus deferring the income 
tax on the compensation until retire- 
ment,’ Mr. Thore said. 

“It is proposed that the blanket tax 
deferment for annuities given to em- 
ployes of these exempt organizations be 
available only in the case of those or- 
ganizations that pay no more than 10% 
of the compensation of any employe in 
the form of an annuity contract. It is 
contemplated that a special ruling would 
be adopted to permit contributions for 
past service. 

“The changes suggested might be 
made effective with respect to premiums 
paid on annuity contracts in taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 
1956,” Mr. Thote said. “This would mean 
that on existing annuities premiums in 
excess of 10% of the employe’s wage 
would become taxable income to the em- 
ploye for tax years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1956. Under this treatment 
no advantage would be gained by in- 
stalling new annuity plans between now 
and the first of the year.” 
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Wallace Reviews LLAMA Program McHaney Tells Gen’! American’s Pla 


A searching look to the past, 
life insurance 
research was provided for agency of- 
ficers attending the LIAMA meeting by 
Dr: D: Wallace, director of re- 
search. pointed to four areas in 
likely to 
few 


Chicago 


present and future of 


Rains 
He 
major 
during the next 
management, (2) moti- 
vates people life insurance, (3) 
agent selection (4) over-all prob- 

lems in agency management. 

Earlier Dr. Wallace 
his ten years as head of LIAMA’s 
With audience of 
he 


be 
years: (1) 


which strides are 
made 
financial what 
to buy 
and 
looked back on 
ae 
search program. his 
900 agency officers, 
called “the payoff 
search helped you and your 
do a better job? 
Acknowledging that 
the speaker 
the 
management 


what he 
Has re- 
managers 


raised 
question”- 


positive proof is 


reviewed progress 
areas of 
that 


this 


lacking, 
within business in major 
sales and contended 
“research has helped you achieve 
» 


progress. 
Suggesting that agency 
research 


officers have 


been stimulated by data to 
raise sights and increase goals, Dr. Wal- 
lace illustrated several ways the 
LIAMA both to 
challenge and reassure 
He said: “We 
with the fact that 
miums are lagging 
of security expenditures in the national 
economy. We with the 
downward trend in the number of cases; 
this chal- 


major 


program ‘has served 
you.” 

have challenged 
life 


behind 


you 
insurance pre- 
other forms 


challenged you 
you set out to meet 
lenge and did And 
sured you with information which dem- 
onstrates clearly that you nowhere 
near the full potentialities of this busi- 


many of 


meet it. we reas- 


are 


ness.” 

Dr. 
which 
and financial 
Observing that “all 
distribution 
agency 


Wallace pointed 
hope to 


Looking ahead, 
to “one big area we 
attack 
ment.” 
major 
the development of an 
the recruiting, 
maintenance of 
that “until 
particularly 
managers 
hold any 


greater 


subdue - 





manage- 
that 
from 


agree 
costs in come 
force— 
training and 
Dr. Wallace 
understand these 
they the 
supervisors, we 


selection, 

agents,” 
said we 
entail 


costs, as 
time of 


cannot 


and 
real expectancy of 


getting a return from our de- 


velopment.” 
He predicted that LIAMA will “some- 


day make it possible for you to see how 


you are spending your money generally 

and for each agency—in each of the 
major ‘en sa areas.” He said “this 
will provide not only a sounder method 
of control, but should also provide a 
better basis for making decisions such 


as—what agencies should receive greater 
investment and in what ways the money 
should be used—what agencies should 
be split or expanded ... and it should 
tell you how your managers spend their 


time and hence your money.” 
As agency officers learn more about 
the non-economic factors that motivate 


people to buy or not to buy life insur- 
ance, they can provide more effective 
merchandising methods and_ improve 
training and selling skills. This is an 
area of research in which major effort 
will be expended, Dr. Wallace promised. 

As a basis for this research, he pointed 
to recent LIAMA studies showing how 
widely people in the same _ income 


respect to the 
they put into life 


differ with 
money 


bracket 
amounts of 
insurance. 


Greatest Strides in Agent Selection 


On agent selection, an area in which 
LIAMA has perhaps made its greatest 
strides, Dr. Wallace said he foresaw 
“considerable increased improvement, 
not only for ordinary agents ...as we 
validate experimental items on the Ap- 
titude Index and revise it . but also 
for combination agents through further 
development of our Combination Inven- 
tory tests. 

He also predicted ultimate results in 
accident and_ sickness selection, but 
noted that “progress here must await 
a better understanding of the relation- 
ship between the production of A. & S. 
and Ordinary.” 

Over-all problems of 
ment—the fourth area 
major research effort in the future—will 
involve, Dr. Wallace said, answers to 
such questions as: “Why do companies 
X, Y and Z have good persistency, 
while companies A, B, and C have low? 

er Why did scratch agency 
B in Corinth fail while scratch agency 
G succeeded ?” 

Looking at present stages of LTAMA’s 
research program, Dr. Wallace cited re- 
cent findings to indicate the acuteness 
of the management development  prob- 
lem: Of the agents contracted by 21 
large companies in 1950, only 4% had 
entered management for their original 
company by the end of the fifth con- 
tract year. For medium and small com- 
panies, he said, the figures are the same. 

Agency officers were invited to attack 
this problem through LIAMA’s Career 


sales manage- 
proposed for 


Chicago—How General American de- 
veloped a program that in six years has 
resulted in a 280% sales increase and a 
rise of $1 billion of insurance in force 
was told by Powell B. McHaney, presi- 
dent of that company, before LIAMA. 
After paying tribute to Vice President 
Frank Vesser and other members of the 
agency team, Mr. McHaney likened the 
growth steps charted by the company in 
1949 to those followed by a salesman in 
“simple programming.” These are “to 
fix the needs that must be met to 
provide security and then to prescribe 
the solutions that will fulfill those 
needs.” 

The three major elements of General 





Analysis Procedure, which attempts to 
put the management selection problem 
in the proper perspective and relation- 
ship to agent and managerial develop- 
ment. “We are involved in a_ vicious 
circle,” Dr. Wallace said. “We can’t have 
good supervisors unless we keep and de- 
velop more of our better agents to pro- 
vide a selection pool; but we can’t keep 
and develop more agents unless we have 
better supervision. The basic concept of 
the Career Analysis Procedure ... the 
second look with all it implies for diag- 
nosis and continued training of the 
career agent and the development of 
managerial potential springs from 
a recognition of this fact.” 

Dr. Wallace said: “Whether it can 
actually help you or whether you will 
allow it to help you remains to be seen.” 
But he pointed out that “continued tem- 
porizing with this problem through 
‘rescuing’ each other’s agents and super- 
visors can never lead to an industrywide 
solution.” 
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EAST 42nd STREET 


MIKE WILTON 


DAVE CARR” e 
PRES. V. PRES. 





THAN 


«»= for your wonderful response to our 
new non-par Whole Life Policy. 


» «=» for your quick and eager acceptance 
of premiums graded by policy amount. 


the MORE you buy 
the LESS per $1, 000 it costs 


ee 


Discount continues up to $500,000 


for more selling help and illustrations, call: 


DAVID A. CARR AGENCY, INC. 


Continental Assurance Company, Chicago 


OXford 7-3424 


U! 





e NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BILL BARTON 


e BOB SIENTZ e 
SEC. BKGE. MGR. 








American’s “simple program” were: 
change from personal-producing to age. 
cy building general agents; to devels 
a special product that would have y, 
usual sales appeal; to simplify home 
office procedures and reduce administn. 
tive costs. 

He explained that General America: 
six years ago was doing well in Groy, 
insurance, but selling Ordinary x , 
static rate of about $30 million yeary 
Other factors in the picture pointed yp 
the company’s need to (1) increase Dt 
duction substantially, and (2) decreas 
unit costs materially. , 

Mr. McHaney described the progray 
to develop agency building gener, 
agents. In 1949, he said, the company 
had 80 general agencies of which only 
23 could be called “true agencies,” Tr. 
day, he said, there are 89 general ager. 


cies, with 61 of them agency building 
units. Mr. McHaney said the first ste 
was “to develop an attractive agenr 


contract that would encourage gener! 
agents to forego personal production i: 
favor of recruiting and training.” He 
likened the present contract to a “fran 
chise for the general agent to devel 
his own territory through his own sale 
organization, just as the Coca Cola ber. 
tler in his community has a franchise t: 
develop.” 

General American alsc introduced t! 
concept of “multiple agencies” within « 
agency. “An attractive contract was ¢e- 
veloped for the general agent to offer 
district managers who would reeru 
train, and build unit agencies of ther 
own, but as part of an over-all gener 
agency.” 

Training Program the Foundation 
President McHaney described h 
the program for soliciting agents wa 
strengthened and_ revised to provi 
comprehensive training. The compa 
introduced its own courses, _ primar 
through advanced, urged general agent: 
to support LUTC and CLU program 
and developed a scholarship plan for the 
Purdue and Southern Methodist ma 
keting courses. Stressing the impor 
tance of “training the trainer,” 1 
speaker said that LIAMA’s Stud 






Course in Agency Management was tit f 


foundation of the company’s program. | 
Two recruiting and training — 
enable the company to “build from t 
group up” and develop its own agent} 
management material. The Cl harted (: 
reer Program is for college graduate 


from 21-24 and includes a training Dt | 


gram of seven years, during which th 
trainee is given intensive training 1 
Group, A.&S., and Ordinary—and © : 
the recruiting and training of men. 
the end of four years the trainee mi 
elect whether he will become a gro 
supervisor or continue his training ' 
become a general agent. ; 

The other program is for men it 
25-34, lasts for four years, during wh 
the trainee is exposed to all phases 
selling, recruiting and training. 

In the second phase of the compat’ 
expansion program—development 0, 
product with special sales appeal—* 
McHaney said action stemmed 1 
three beliefs: (1) many field men kn" 
too little about the product they ‘ 
(2) there is a tendency in the s#* 
end of life insurance to be cupertic 
and (3) many companies do not hagas 
trate on any particular produ ' 

With an eye to capitalizinz a 
assembly line principle,” General Ame 
ican created a special policy exclus* 
called “Masterplan.” Suggesting 
this policy offers “the ideal vehicle * 
training young men in life insurance J 
Mr. McHaney said it is something 
field men can learn all about and ¢ : 
sell.” Admitting that “it is not © 
be-all and end-all of life insurance *” 
ing,” he said, however, “we do 
centrate on it with new men for 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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«nm PAUL REVERE sales 


The Paul Revere record is one of substantial gains—recent new highs 
ae 


® new non-cancellable Accident and Sickness premiums for a single year 
@ total non-cancellable Accident and Sickness premiums in force 

® new paid Life insurance 

® total Life insurance-in-force 

@ group annual premium in force 


Each of these record levels reflects the quality and salability of Paul Re- 
vere’s complete coverage . . . non-can A&S, Life and Group Life and 
Group Disability . . . and the enthusiasm, skill and team spirit of its 
national field force. Moreover, these outstanding results attest to Paul 
Revere’s record of leadership. 


Paul Revere underwriters enjoy the full support of a broad and well in- 
tegrated recognition and service program... 


® competitive policy plans; outstanding claim service 

@ progressive, co-ordinated training, including the opportunity to partic- 
ipate in regional training conferences 

@ a realistic compensation plan 

@ a complete, practical, field-tested kit of sales aids 

@ prestige-building production clubs; rewarding sales conferences 


Yes ... at Paul Revere, FORWARD symbolizes much . . . growth... 
attitude . . . spirit. . . opportunity. It’s the reason why career under- 
writers are attracted to Paul Revere as a company interested in their 
personal progress. 


tte PAUL REVERE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 















WORCESTER ¢ MASSACHUSETTS 


Canadian Head Office « Hamilton, Ontario 
Non-Cancellable Accident and Sickness ¢ 
Hospitalization « Life * Group 
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Hale Sees Challenge In Marketing 


LIAMA President Urges Study of New Approaches; Factor of 


—_ 








Rising Distribution Costs; Association 


Membership at All-Time High 


Chicago—The market for personal life 
insurance should continue to increase 
tremendously during the years immedi- 
ately ahead and there is a prominent 
place in this future for the qualified 
agent, said Stanton G. Hale, president of 
Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, as he reported to members 
this week in Chicago'at the opening ses- 
sion of that organization’s 39th annual 
meeting. The sales vice president for 
Mutual of New York suggested that 
mass coverage plans will only help. to 
make worth-while programs a_ practical 
objective for millions of families. With 
today’s prosperity millions of families 
have more money to buy programs of 
individual protection. 

Calling attention to sweeping changes 
that are taking place along the fronts 
of marketing, distribution costs, and 
manpower, Mr. Hale spoke out against 
“traditional thinking” which can be “very 
costly in today’s fast-moving world.” 


Changes in Marketing 


Observing that the future limits of the 
life insurance business are nowhere yet 
in sight, Mr. Hale said “our greatest 
challenge seems to lie in the field of 
marketing.” 

Most companies, he suggested, still 
need a clear picture of the kind of 
people they want to solicit and the basic 
merchandising philosophy they want to 
follow. 

“Our market targets should not only be 
determined, but known at all levels in 
our companies. They should be followed 
up with plans in action.” 

The speaker opposed the theory that 
because life insurance is an intangible 
“there isn’t much we can learn from 
the marketing methods of people who 
sell tangible products.” He urged his 
audience of 850 agency officers “to take 
note of the extraordinary zeal with which 
other businesses are: studying new mar- 
keting challenges, no matter what kind 
of product or service they are offering.” 

Raising the “challenge of change,” 
Mr. Hale suggested three questions as 
the foundation for sound marketing 
plans: What does today’s insurance cus- 
tomer want and in what form does he 
want it? What are the best processes 
and techniques to motivate him to buy 
it? What specific things can we do to 
expand our markets and improve our 
sales methods? 

“It is simply not safe to assume,” 
Mr. Hale pointed out, “that people are 
motivated to buy insurance today the 
same way they were a generation, or 
even a decade ago.” 

Urging “market-minded — curiosity,” 
the speaker said that the edge will go 
to companies with the best marketing 
judgment since ever-increasing compe- 
tition will make price and product ad- 
vantages short-lived. 


Changes in Distribution Costs 


Pointing to “the tendency of sales ex- 
pense to rise rather than diminish,” 
Mr. Hale suggested that the only way 
this can be avoided is through some 
form of effective control. The sales func- 
tion is a very large factor in total com- 
pany expense, he noted, and “as it in- 
creases ‘in importance, home office ex- 
penses become of relatively decreasing 
importance.” He observed that competi- 
tion and efficient management have 
helped to hold down home office costs. 

While observing that “our search for 
industry figures on field costs still finds 
us in a jungle,” he reported “growing 
excitement among members of LIAMA’s 
Cost Committee as they watch research 
proceeding on function costs—with the 


recording and anlysis of data on costs of 
recruiting, selecting, training and main- 
taining agents. 


He 


STANTON G. HALE 


said 


” 


that LIAMA’s research 





staff 









is attacking the problem from a new 
viewpoint and that this work may well 
turn out to be as significant as anything 
the Association has achieved. 

Changes in Manpower 

As life insurance men succeed in get- 
ting better results in manpower recruit- 
ment and development, they will near 
the solution to some of their toughest 
problems. In drawing this conclusion, 
Mr. Hale pointed to the decade ahead 
in which, he said, “we may have to face 
the alternative of hiring fewer people, 
selecting and training better and paying 
more—or changing and possibly lower- 
ing our selection standards. 

“Not only must we be concerned with 
the recruitment of quality manpower,” 
Mr. Hale said, “but we will need to be- 
come increasingly concerned with the 
utilization of it.’ He gave an example: 






















Ofdtiil Gus 


advantages of: 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
135 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Pa., R. |, Vt., Wash., Wis. 


IS NOT RESTING ON 
ITS LAURELS 


Although its producers have long enjoyed the competitive 
@ Low Net Costs 
© Flexible Settlement Options 
©@ Net Level Premium Reserves 
© A Strong Surplus 
Mutual Trust is continually improving its net cost position and 
introducing new and progressive contracts which have decided 
for developing new territory and in replacing 


veterans who are retiring after long years of 
successful service. aie 


buyer appeal. There are still a few agency opportunities open 
Mutual Trust operates in: 
Cal., Conn., fa., Ill., Ind., Mass., Me., Mich., 
. Minn., N. H., N. J., N. Y., N. D., Ohio, Ore., 
GENC 
a NOW 


Vlad Gust 









Outstanding Sickness & Accident 
INCOME PROTECTION 


Non-cancellable, guaranteed renewable to Age 65 — at guaran- Chic 
teed premium rates, non-aggregate, no house confinement, 
optional hospital-surgical-medical benefits. Sickness 
benefits from one year to ten years—Accident from ) his 
two years to lifetime. (Also participating life 

insurance and all types of group insurance!) 


Expansion program provides openings for 
qualified General Agents in selected areas 


LoyAL Protective Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 


——, 
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“Tn the matter of personal freedom the 
goes with the agent’s job, part of it js 
freedom to worry. And much worry i 
brought on by the very fact that he, th 
agent, is chiefly responsible (not some. 
body else) for what he does with his 
freedom. We are going to have to fini 
a way to eliminate a substantial portico 
of this wasteful and destructive part o! 
the job... we’re going to be forced 
make the agent’s job more productive s 
it will not only be more attractive, buts 
we can get better results from our tot 
manpower effort.” 


Where LIAMA Stands 











Earlier President Hale reviewed has 
LIAMA progress in many areas, inclu(- 
ing that of managerial selection. Suc 
gesting that “a break-through may not In ¢ 





be too far away,” he said: “The Evalua- 
tion Record has proved its worth ani je 
the few companies which have experi- 
mented with LIAMA’s Career Analysis 





Procedure are giving encouraging te 
ports.” 
Commenting on large Group limits 


Mr. Hale called this a matter of sufi- 
cient importance to have the careful and 
earnest consideration of the best quali: 
fied men in the business. 

Announcing an all-time high in Ass¢- 
ciation membership, he said there are 
now 234 U.S. and Canadian companies, 
with 48 associate member companies 
from 17 countries. 


Dr. Pepper Made Chairman 
Board Life Ins. Medicine 


At the annual meeting of the Boari 
of Life Insurance Medicine held in New 
Orleans recently, Dr. D. Sergeant Pep- 
per, associate medical director of Cor: 
necticut Mutual Life, was _ installe! 
chairman, succeeding Dr. J. Raymon 
Hutchinson, vice president and medic 
director of Acacia Mutual. : 

Other new officers include: vice chat 
man, Dr. Archibald C. Wilson, medic 
director reinsurance, Connecticut Get 
eral, and secretary-treasurer, Dr. Pat 
H. Langner, Jr., medical director Prov 
dent Mutual. The executive committe 
includes the three officers, Dr. Milto 
H. Clifford, associate medical direct" 
of New England Life, and Dr. Hutchit 
son. 

The board will again sponsor lectut 
courses on life insurance medicine to be 
given in Hartford the week of May - 
1957. 


Michigan Sales Caravan 
Detroit Life Underwriters Associat! 
presented the annual sales caravan ” 
the Michigan State Association of % 
Underwriters at their October meetit 
A second meeting was held the same &: 
for the northwest branch area mem es 
Kenneth L. Anderson of Indianapo™ 
managing editor of the Insurance 
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N —. M. Peirce on LLAMA Objectives 


Chicago-LIAMA’s scientific research 


vei rogram directly reflects the interests of 
‘nt, ember companies, it was stressed by 
ess Ianaging Director Frederic M. Peirce 
om his first report to members this week 
life wring the annual meeting of LIAMA. 


(r Peirce, named managing director 
eptember 15 to succeed Charles J. 
‘mmerman, pledged himself to maintain 
Fsearch on this basis, as he reviewed 
role of the association under the 
Je, “Cooperatives Action—Today and 















omorrow.” 

Commenting on the guiding influence 
ercised by agency officers in shaping 
e research program, the speaker said 
real control of the program lies in 
e research advisory committee, whose 


PANY 





-edom that 
rt of iti thers represent many different com- 
h worry j He referred to the “diversity 
hat he, the f interests” among members and_ said 
‘not some: Mat LIAMA’s function is “to serve all of 
s with his hese interests equally and to the best of 
ive to fini Mur ability.” 

ial portion HP Not long ago, he recalled, LIAMA’s 
ve part o' Brogram was concerned only with Ordi- 
> forced to Bary life sales. “Then we were asked 
ductive s explore the weekly premium field,” he 


tive, but so Mid, “and today we are active in it on 

1 Our tot Many fronts. More recently the interest 
j many members in accident and _sick- 

is ess has burgeoned; correspondingly, 

e viewed pee has ours.” 

aS, _ _ Defines Function of LIAMA 

tion. Sug- 


In discussing the proper function of 
ie association, Mr. Peirce suggested 
at LIAMA should be more than a 
irror, merely reflecting back what it 
mds in its membership. He asked: 
Does not our role have to be one of 
westioning results, wondering what 
rought about those results, and seeking 
tit causes ?” 

Addressing an audience of 900 agency 
ticers, he said: “We would not be dis- 
harging our responsibilities to you if 
e did not exercise intellectual honesty 
nl constructive criticism with the aim 
helping your companies become more 
ficient. 

The new managing director outlined 
Hree major ways LIAMA serves its 
embers: “To gather data—all our mem- 
irman ts will let us—about all phases of life 
ledicine surance selling. To digest this informa- 

‘ion and return it to members so they 
the Boari May know what comparable companies, 

Id in New JM the business as a whole, are doing. 
eant Pep- Mhen there is a further step—To study 
+ of Con- Mite information, to look for cause and 

installe: Htect relationships, and to try to uncover 

Raymont Me most effcient and effective methods 
d medica all phases of agency management. 

_ Bo help members use the accumulated 
rice chat: Mnowledge. In this regard, LIAMA’s 
1, medic Hm of management consultants, di- 
icut Ger- Mected by Lew Chapman, play the major 

Dr. Pat! ple.” : 
tor Prov ‘erming LIAMA’s consultation function 
committe i truly unique service to companies,” 
yr. Milt: Hr. Peirce said that “the concept of a 
| directo’ Pnsultant assigned to your company 

Hutchit- - lunctioning as a detached member of 

ge agency department staff has been 

or lecturt major reason for Association growth 
cine to be Pd influence.” ; 

f May 2 sa feng, evealed “ experiment that 

Dicey 2 real orward step in 

lor-made consultation service to mem- 

avan eins beg “We have long been 

ssociation Mhough gs we could not tell you 

; ’ . ¢00ut your own company opera- 


h may not 
he Evalua- 
worth and 
ve experi- 
r Analysis 
‘aging re- 


yup limits 
r of suffi- 
areful and 
yest quali- 


1 in Asso- 
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aravan i} we nari be 
~— i this comparison with other compar- 
Ji f Ah y ¢ 4 1 
it ae Hy so eatlies. We felt this lack particu- 
IMs Bariy j She ; i i 
~~ ie 7 Tespect to companies contributing 


4 
same 62) MM our survey R 
13. Bikey ys. Recently, however, we 
members BRve heen ex J wever, we 


ps xperimenting with some com- 
fianapols MBrative analyses fun ft : com 
idiyses tor a few companies. 






i e er Bae : ° 
a the Hite h €ception has been enthusiastic and 
> 18) SNOr . 
Oppor ic te on to be able to extend this 
yf Op “Ce to many more members.” 
; was N his ney 





role as managing director, 


Peirce observed that “if LIAMA is 












Fabian Bachrach 
FREDERIC M. PEIRCE 


to discharge its responsibilities to mem- 
bers, it must keep pace with the changes 
and increasing complexities of the life 
insurance business.” He pledged himself 
and his associates “to discharge our re- 
sponsibilities and to keep pace ... but 
we can do so only if members continue 
to provide us the tools to work with— 
tools, mainly, of interest and coopera- 
tion” 

Earlier Mr. Peirce described the core 
of the association as “cooperative action, 
not for control of price or restraint of 
trade, but for general benefit and en- 
lightenment, for more effective, efficient 
distribution of life insurance.” He termed 
LIAMA companies “unique in their wi I- 
ingness to share with each other infor- 
mation which otherwise might be closely 
held, hoping for competitive advantage.” 

In this spirit, he said, the Sales Re- 
search Bureau was founded in 1922 by 
Winslow Russell, John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., and others who believed that 
companies would themselves benefit “by 
contributing freely of their sales experi- 
ence and ideas to a general pool.” 

Returning to the research program, 
Mr. Peirce noted that “too often people 
evaluate LIAMA research only in terms 
of the tools it produces (examples: Apti- 
tude Index, Sales Method Index) with- 
out realizing fully the impact of research 
on almost everything the association 
does.” 

He elaborated: “Research findings be- 
came the basis for most of the things we 
do and say and print. The curriculum 
of our Schools in Agencv Management, 
for example, is based solidly on research. 
This is true, too, for the material pre- 
sented in our agent and management 
training publications. And research 
broadens and enhances the ability of 
LIAMA management consultants and 
staff members to serve companies.” 


Plan Big Tree Conference 

Top star qualifiers in the Big Tree 
field leaders’ club of Pacific Mutual Life 
will hold their 1957 annual conference in 
Glenwood Springs, Colo. 

In announcing preliminary plans to 
the field organization, Ralph J. Walker, 
Pacific Mutual vice president in charge 
of agencies, said that the meeting will 
be held late in August. It will be the 
sixth annual conference bringing to- 
gether top-ranking Pacific Mutual field 
leaders and key administrative personnel 
for interchange of ideas. 
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Mr. Broker: 


LET'S TALK TURKEY! 
Here Is The Way 


There never was a better time than now—in a period of 


keen competition—for you to emphasize to your clients the 


advantages of having the latest and best in modern, stream- 





lined coverage for their homes, their businesses, and for their 


personal insurance needs. 


An increasing number of brokers are finding that W. L. 


Perrin & Son, Inc. with its multiple line facilities all under one 





roof enables them to render helpful service to fill these needs. 





Not only will you bring security and peace of mind to your 


clients but you will add materially to your commission earnings 


by emphasizing the sales advantages of these up-to-date cover- 


ages: 


HOMEOWNERS A, B and C Forms 
PERSONAL PROPERTY FLOATERS 
NON-CANCELLABLE A. & H. 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE A. & H. 
OVER-AGE A. & H. 

SUBSTANDARD A. & H. 

LIFE INSURANCE — PAR OR NON-PAR 
LAWYERS LEGAL LIABILITY 

OVERHEAD EXPENSE A. & H. 

MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE RIDER 


Test our Service today! Compare it with others with whom 


you have been dealing . . . enjoy the security of experienced, 


courteous help from our staff of specialists. 


Remember, Mr. Broker, the extra service rendered by the 


General Agent benefits you and your clients at no extra cost. 





Yours sincerely, 


age 


President 


WE Peraion & Siasa, 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


GENERAL AGENTS ann UNDERWRITERS 


75 MAIDEN LANE 
Phone: HAnover 2-4044 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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*Training At Grass Roots” Symposium 


Participants 
Hollis L. Manly, CLU, Director of Training, Amicable Life 
John H. Evans, Vice President—Sales, Home Life of New York 
Glenn C, Tompkins, CLU, Superintendent, Field Training, Canada Life 


1. Richard Ward, Superintendent of Agencies, Equitable of lowa 


Car] P. Lundy, Director of 


Hollis L. Manly, Jr., CLU, 
Amicable Life 


The problem of how to encourage 
managers to do a good job of training 
and supervision was discussed by Hollis 


I. Manly, Jr., CLU, director of training 
for Amicable Life, during this sym- 
posium. ; 

He explained his company s basic 
philosophy: “If we e a reasonably 


competent manager and | does not do 
a good job of training ne supervision, 
we feel it is probably our fault, not 
his.” Mr. Manly said he wor ® from the 
premise that the manager “wants to do 
A good job.” ; 

The speaker outlined two things 
Amicable Life does to help its managers 
train and supervise: “First, we try to 
help each manager he objective, Second, 
we try to relieve each manager of as 
much training detail as possible.” 

In discussing the first aim, Mr. Manly 
pointed out that the manager, “like some 
of us in the home oflice, fights the ever- 
present impulse to do what is immediate 
instead of what is important. We do 
two things to help him constantly be 


objective: We set up annual goals for 
his agency so that he can see in black 
and white what he must do to accom- 
plish a certain goal. We try to break 


his plans down into component parts of 
his job—in the areas of recruiting, train- 
ing and supervision. We also try to help 
the manager be objective about his men, 
again on the assumption that the man- 
ager will properly train or supervise if 
he knows what training or supervision 
is needed.” 

To help managers attain their goals, 
Amicable Life offers a tool, Master 
Agents Record Summary (MARS). The 
MARS form contains four sections: 
1) agent’s activity recorded on a monthly 


basis; 2) agent's production, commis- 
sions and amount paid on a monthly 
basis for a year (this shows the man- 
ager, at a glance, the agent who pro- 


duces business with high lapse ratio, or 
the agent who doesn’t get around to 
delivering his business) ; 3) agent’s study 
schedule showing dates for completion 


of his study course assignments so the 
manager can see whether the agent is 
studying, and 4) persistency rating of 


agent’s first 30 adult sales. 

“The MARS form gives 
an objective picture of a man’s work 
habits and effectiveness, his production 
in relation to financial requirements, his 
study work, and the expected qu: uity of 
his business. These are the four areas 
wherein lies the agent’s need for super- 
vision and/or training,” the speaker said. 

Mr. Manly illustrated his company’s 
second objective —relieving the manager 
of training details. He said: 

“Prior to two years ago, we expected 
our Managers to spend at least a week 
in the office with a new man preparing 


the manager 


him to go in the field. then another 
week with him in the field. The man- 
ager knew exactly what to teach the 
man, how much time to spend on each 
subject, and he had a good trainer's 
guide. 


_ “The only thing wrong—it’s physically 
impossible for a good manager who is 
on top of his operation to isolate himself 


for a week without leaving town. So. 
training sessions started out with good 
intentions and ended with the agent 


alone in an office reading how it should 
be done or going to coffee with the 
older agents. Even if it were possible 
for the manager to spend a week with 


Field Training, Prudential of 


America 


aman, that tedious, time-consuming task 
can probably be accomplished better and 
cheaper by someone else. 


“So here’s what we did. Two years 
ago we started conducting a one-week 
indoctrination school in the home office 
for new men. We hold such a_ school 


the first week in each month to enable 
the manager to build recruiting activities 


around these dates and relieve him of 
a repetitious, tedious training job.” : 
Mr. Manly said this was but one of 


many examples of activities designed to 
relieve the managers of routine functions 


and thus enable them to become more 
effective in other areas of their respon- 
sibility. 


* * * 


Glenn C. Tompkins, CLU, Canada Life 


“Constant repetition will eventually 


get most of your managers to do the 
things they should be doing.” This was 
the thesis advanced by Glenn Tomp- 


kins, CLU, superintendent in charge of 
field training for Canada Life, in the 
symposium. 

Outlining what Canada Life does to 


managers to train and 
Mr. Tompkins listed a seven- 
program: 


encourage its 
supervise, 
point 

1. Management courses. 

2. Managers training manual. 

3. Personal letter from the supervis- 
ing officer to the branch manager asking 
for a report on specific things done with 
the new man his first week in the field. 

4. Weekly reports from managers on 
training and recruiting activities. 


5. Regular reports on the new man 


during his first year—to show what the 
manager has done with him as far as 
training goes—and future training plans 
for the man. 

6. Letters from the supervising of- 


ficer to the manager on the quarterly 


analyses of the representatives’ work 
activity. 

7. Appointment of a traveling field 
training man to act as coordinator and 
Inspector of field training activities. 


Mr. Tompkins described events in his 
company leading to a situation where 
“the home office was doing most of the 
classroom training.” He said this de- 
veloped a feeling among manavers that 
training was a job for the home oftice 
and hence managers as a group tended 
to neglect their responsibilities as train- 
ers. The seven-point program he de- 
scribed as an effort to put training back 
into the agencies and to persuade man- 


agers: of the value of training and de- 
veloping their own men. 
The speaker explained that “we give 


all newly appointed managers and super- 
visors a two-week Management course 
in the home office.” Experienced man- 
agers get a one-week refresher course 

“to make sure their efforts are coor- 
dinated with ours.” 

He described the training manual for 
managers as an effort “to put our train- 
ing material under one roof so that 
each manager has available material to 
put on his own courses -introductory, 
intermediate and advanced.” 

Requesting a report on the new man’s 
first week is a deliberate attempt “to 
put the manager on the spot,” Mr. 
Tompkins said. 

Weekly reports from newly appointed 
managers and supervisors cover “such 
aspects as office coaching, prospecting, 
selling interviews, conducting interviews 

in addition to recruiting activities, 
nominators interviewed, new names ob- 
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tained, prospective agents interviewed.” 
The speaker said these reports are re- 
viewed weekly by the supervising officer 
and the training department. 

A major purpose of the reports on 
new agents is “to remind the manager 
of those things he should be doing.” 
Mr. Tompkins said the report asks such 
questions as: “How many prospecting 
interviews have you conducted for him? 
have you seen him make? 


—How many 
How many attempts to sell an inter- 
view have been made with him ?—How 


many interviews have you conducted for 
him ?—How many have you seen him 
conduct ?—How many policies have you 


seen him deliver ? 


The speaker noted that quarterly 
analyses of an agent’s selling activity 
in terms of average-size policy, ratio of 


interviews to sales, etc., are prepared 
from the weekly work reports sent in. 
He said: “When these analyses are sent 
to managers for discussion with their 
men, they are accompanied by comments 
of the supervising officer on where 
strengthening needs to take place, along 
with suggestions as to how to go about 


‘He called appointment of a traveling 
field training man “one of the most 
practical steps we have taken to get our 
managers to train and supervise.” Clas- 
sifying this man as “a training coordina- 
tor,” Mr. Tompkins said “he is able to 
do a selling job on each manager on 
why the various training steps are nec- 
essary and desirable and, where nec es- 
sary, to show the manager how to do it?’ 


* * * 


J. Richard Ward, Equitable of Iowa 


“We believe it is primarily the job of 


the home office to train and motivate 
the trainer rather than to train the 
agent directly,” J. Richard Ward, super- 


intendent of agencies for Equitable of 
lowa, told the training symposium. 

Mr. Ward outlined his company’s 
philosophy of agency development as it 
applies to training: It is the responsibil- 
ity of the home office to provide the 
general agent with a sound pattern for 
training; recruiting of new men should 
be geared to the individual general 
agent’s ability and time to assimilate 
each man properly into his agency; 
training and supervision of each man 
should be properly balanced between 
home office and field to develop know]- 
edge, attitudes, skills and habits and 
should be pointed toward the develop- 
ment of the “whole man”; training is a 
never-ending process and the general 
agent’s primary responsibility is the 


continued training and development 
his present agents to greater succes 
Mr. Ward said his company fed 
progress is being made. He gave ty 
conditions which he feels must be nd 
if the general agent is to do an effect 
job of training: (1) the general ag 
must be thoroughly sold on the val 
of training (value to himself and to: 
agent); (2) he must have the kn 
edge, attitude and skills; (3) he mu 
accept the fact that the job of train 
is his responsibility in the final analyss 
(4) he must be willing to do the thing 
that are necessary to train his 
effectively and organize his time t 
these things adequately; (5) he mv 
follow training procedures that are ré 
sonably compatible with company p 
osophy, practices and materials. 
“Our first step with a general age! 
Mr. Ward said, “is to bring him in 
the home office for a week of po 
orient: ition and initial training. Prima 
emphasis is placed on the developme 
of an agency-building pattern conform 
ing with company philosophy, with 5 
cial emphasis on manpower eine: 1 
proc edures and familiarization with com 
pany aids and materials.” Re 
The speaker described some of te 
specific aids and guides provided by 
home office: Trainer’s Manual, & 
eral Agents’ Planning and Supervis 
Manual and Field Underwriter’s An@ 
sis and Guide With General Age! 
Conference Manual. As 
“Following the one-week of ortet 
tion and training in the home of 
the speaker continued, “a member 
the agency department training | 
supervisory staff devotes several 
in the agency for the per pce: ot 
ther training, assisting and stimula! : 
the general agent in his training | 
cedures.” 


“As a means of further training © 
motivating, we hold periodic &@ 
- . Tl 

agents conferences in whicli the ma 


emphasis is placed on manpowe 


ing, not just recruiting.” H: expla ; 
that these conferences in fe ‘ 
( 


office workshops in which from 
newer general agents participate. 

Four years 
a General Agents’ 
and Blueprint which is 
analyzing with each generé al < 
facet of his agency building | 

“All of our training 
pointed toward the production of qua 
business,” 

Agreeing with Mr. 
Ward emphasized that it J 
that the general agent be continu 
motivated and reminded of his re? 
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lity in tre ning his agents. In addi- 
to the customary personal confer- 
e, person: al letters, general letters to 
“general agents, Equitable of Iowa 
“built- in motivators,” according to 
:, Ward. He. divided these into two 
pssifcations, “put ’em on the spot” 

4 id ‘ncentive’ types. 
Three of the “put ’em on the spot” 
¢ tivators the speaker described were 
UBILEE sords by which the home office keeps 
ick of what the generé ul agent is doing 
the area of training. He described 
ware” motivators, dividing these 
xo two classifications: money and sat- 

faction. 

In the former category he mentioned 
e company’s new contracts for general 
ents which pay for successful develop- 
rent and stabilization of agency man- 
ower, the development expense allow- 
formula, and the deposit by a gen- 
agent for each agent attending the 
me ofice career schoo! and its refund 
ontingent on the agent’s performance 


n 
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nN records g 
ield Force afi 
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“THE:\ iter attending the school. 
UNTRY'S Under “satisfaction-type motivators” 
MOST’: Be included pride of accomplishment, 
HIENDLY adership and recognition. He specific- 
)MPANY ily | listed his company ’s Master Agency 
sai der designation, Officership of Or- 
anization Club, Leading Agency Award 

nd Conservation Awards. 
ee Commenting on the practical value of 


company’s training program, Mr. 
Vard pointed out that total new  busi- 


velopment 2 : : 
ess production has steadily increased 


ter SUCCES 





mpany feel’ the past five years by a substan- 
le gave fi tally greater percentage than our per- 
must be n@gecttage of increase in total manpower, 
> an effeciigmmeaning that we have realized. a very 
eneral agq@evorable increase in production — per 
in the vag. Likewise, our production from 
f and to agest-year men has steadily increased 
the know@ever the past five years by a substan- 
(3) he mally larger percentage than the in- 


recruited, so 
first-year 
favorable 


rease in number of men 
r average production per 
nan has also shown a very 
nerease.” 


>» of trainir 
nal analysis 
o the thing 
in his mé 
time t 
5) he mu 
hat are req 
mpany p 
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leral age! 
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arl P. Lundy, Prudential of America 


“With effective tools and with a strong 
belief, the manager will want to do and 
indo an effective training job,” Carl 
' Lundy, director of field training for 
Prudential, said. He emphasized _ the 
Amportance of instilling in the manager 
lief in the value of training and de- 







ng. 
levelopme 


“nN cont veloping his men. 

y, with spe I pat : 
levelopme n describing Prudential’s system for 
1 with conm’™ing managers, Mr. Lundy said that 


ey attend a two weeks’ Management 









ne of thegg.Taining Progr am shortly after their 
ided by hqe:/Polntment. “At these sessions, a sub- 
cmt 6 stantial amount of time is spent on the 
Supervisi ‘ubject of training and developing men,’ 
er’s Anal he said. Prudential offers each manager 
al Agen'am’ special text to help him understand 
the company’s attitude about the man- 
of one ager’s ultimate responsibility for train- 
nai alk ng his staff. 
nember “Mr, Lundy described the program of 
ining issistant manager development carried 
veral (2m in all district offices under the super- 
so of fMmsion of the mang auger. He said it con- 
stimulat!! ‘ists of “a continuing succession of dis- 
ining poe sion and workshop meetings in the 
“strict offices with the manager and his 
aining assistants.” | ‘ach manager is given a 
ic genic’ rang guide on each of 17 parts of 
the maqe,"€ assistant manager’s job and he se- 
wer bw sects the subject “of greatest benefit to 
explatt the district at that particular time.” 
ude “We i Invest time instilling in the man- 
m 8 to B*ser belief that this training of assistant 
ate. ce is essential,” Mr. Lundy said. 
i © pointed out that need for supervision 
Anal}> 
means ——_. 
rent evel 
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from the home office decreases in 
portion to the manager’s belief in 
value of training. 


will spend a reasonable amount of time 
in diligently training and developing his 
assistant managers, he will get better 
While many phases of the manager’s results in about 75% of the total job 
jo (perhaps as much as 75%) are dele- for which he, the manager, is respon- 
gated to assistant managers, Mr. Lundy | sible.” 
stressed that the ultimate responsibility For the sake of record keeping and 
for these jobs rests with the manager to show the manager that the hon, 
“We point out that if the manager office is interested in this program, a 
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At 


system of supervision has been de- 
veloped, the speaker said. “The manager 
completes a simple form which tells the 
director of agencies the subject of the 
next agency meeting and when it will 
be held. The director has a form to 
record subjects covered by the districts. 


Chicago 





Thus at all times the director knows 
what subjects are soon to be discussed 
and what subjects have already been 


covered in each district.” 


Mr. Lundy discussed the home office 
practice of seeing to it that managers 
train and develop newly appointed 


said, “we must 
belief in the 
value of such education and _ training. 
We point out that the manager’s ul- 
timate success with the agents depends 
largely on the quality and constancy 
of their education and training. 

On the system of record 
which enables the director of agencies 
to supervise his managers, Mr. Lundy 
said: “By this method he can know the 
status of the development of e: ach new 
agent in each agency at any time.” 

For further development of experi- 
enced agents, the company provides 
material and meeting guides for sessions 
within the district on advanced under- 
writing. Mr. Lundy said: “The manager 
is expected to hold such sessions with 
reasonable regularity. He is also asked 


too,” he 
manager’s 


agents. “Here, 
establish the 


keeping, 


to encourage his men to take part in 
CLU and LUTC activity and the com- 
pany publication regularly lists _ the 


names of field men who hi ive passed all 
or part of these courses.” 


John H. Evans, Home Life of New York 


Home Life of N. Y.—a company that 
for ten years has been providing initial 
new agent training in the home office— 
is now returning to the system of early 
training in the agency. 

Describing this changeover during the 
symposium Vice President John’ H. 
Evans said: “It will be the job of the 
manager or assistant manager to train 
and ‘live’ with the new man until he is 


on his way to success or until it has 
been clearly demonstrated that he is 
not the man for the business.” 


He pointed out that home office train- 
ing will not be abandoned, but rather 
will be put off. Under the new system, 
he said, “at the end of six months if 
the new man has attained stated goals 
in activity and production, he will come 


to the home office for a school which 
can certainly be of a more advanced 
nature than the ones we have been 
running.” 

Mr. Evans expressed the hope that 
the new system will enable the com- 
pany to gauge more accurately the ef- 


fectiveness of training within the 
cies. 

“Men coming into the home office at 
the end of six months will represent an 
example of the effectiveness of the man- 
agement of the agency in training and 
directing men. If these men have been 
getting poor training and direction it is 


agen- 


going to show up in comparison with 
others from other agencies. At the end 
of a week, our sales department will 


degree of ef- 
direction in 
school.” 


have a good idea of the 
fectiveness of training and 
all agencies represented in the 

In discussing Home Life’s former 
system, Mr. Evans said that the initial 
training in the home office used to run 
for two weeks. He said this former sys- 
tem had served its purpose, which was 
“to raise the standard of training in all 
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Nussbaum, NALU President, Tells 
How He Would Run General Agency 


“Ty 


if I were a general agent, I would 
want to inspire my men to climb to 
greater heights rather than to permit 
them to use me as a crutch to lean on,” 
NALU President A. Jack Nussbaum told 
the agency department executives at 
LIAMA’s 39th annual meeting in Chi- 
cago Wednesday. He is an agent in 
Milwaukee for Massachusetts Mutual. 
“It would be my job to train my agents 
to improve their selling techniques con- 
tinually—either from my own _ experi- 
< c ° ” 
ence or from studies I have made,” he 
said. 

Mr. Nussbaum outlined the plan he 
would follow if he were a general agent: 
“Each man would be trained to sell one 
single «epecific need,” he said. “As he 
became proficient in one idea, I would 
start him on the next one. T would insist 
upon his selling specific needs until he 
had mastered all of them. At the appro- 
priate time, I would show him how to 
coordinate all of the single specific needs 
and train him to program. 

Mr. Nussbaum suggested that he 
would do this by having the agent go 
to a client he has already sold and ask 


if he may coordinate the man’s life 
insurance. In this way, he explained, 
“the agent can get into programming 


the same time, continue his 
single needs method of selling. The 
transition will be gradual instead of 
complete change.” 


and, at 


If he recruited a “blue-blood” agent, 
one with real contacts, Mr. Nussbaum 
would have him follow the same_ pat- 


tern, and in addition he would ask him 
to get the information required for pro- 
gramming and/or estate analyses. 

~ “When the information was brought 
in, I would digest it, analyze it and pre- 
pare a brief to be presented to the 
prospect . so that the agent could get 
the feel of selling—as well as the oppor- 
tunity of making use of his contacts 
immediately in a professional manner.” 


Diversify the Agency 


Mr. Nussbaum pointed out that one 
of the problems facing old as well as 
new agents, is calling on friends. He 
outlined his own method on this score. 

He said he would try to diversify his 
agency. “By that I mean that I would 
love to have MDRT members, but I 
would want to develop men whose mar- 
ket would be the ‘blue collar’ group 
... prospects who can buy between 
$10,000 and $25,000. Many of these men 
are underinsured. 

“I would not want to hire a super- 
visor too soon. I would get in the habit 
of working so that my men would re- 
spect me for the job I do. When I felt 
that I couldn’t take it any longer, then 
I would certainly hire some help. In 
other words,” he said, “I would not be- 
come an executive too soon. One thing 
I would never say is that if T had to do 
it over again, I would be back in per- 
sonal production. I know that this door 
has never been closed to anyone in 
management.” 

He: said he would insist that his 
agents be members of NALU. “This 
gives the agent the opportunity of rub- 
bing shoulders with other successful 
men,” he: said. “It gives him the oppor- 
tunity of getting ideas that work for 
others. It gives him the feeling of be- 
longing, of being part of an organization 
dedicated to the principle of giving pro- 
fessional’ service to the people we serve. 
The life insurance agent over the last 
20 years has educated the public to ex- 
pect a professional service from him. 
This makes it more important than ever 
to see that men are well trained and 
well educated in-the product ‘they sell. 

“The biggest problem that the general 





agent or manager will face in the next 
ten years is the recruiting of new men,” 
the NALU president stated. “If I were 
a general agent I would use the same 


methods to recruit new men that most 
general agents are using. However, I 
would develop a_ portfolio of agents’ 


success stories. I would discuss job sat- 
isfaction. I would show the financial 
return to those who remain in the busi- 
ness as career men.” 


Mr. Nussbaum said that in making 
good agents better, he would use _ his 
company’s training course completely. 


He noted, however, that knowledge itself 
will not make for success. “More time 
will have to be spent in training men 
in the psychology of selling and in sell- 
ing skills.” Lauding LUTC for its work 
in this area, he said he would insist 
that agents participate in this program. 
“As time goes on, it would be the nat- 
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ural process for those agents to seek 
more education through CLU.” 

In recruiting, Mr. Nussbaum said, he 
would use his company’s figures to illus- 
trate the possibilities for those willing 
to pay the price for success. 

“In 1955 all full-time agents in my 
company, with five or more years of 
service, averaged an income of $12,310. 
The average income of those in the top 
100 was $27,316. I am firmly convinced 
that very few businesses have as much 
to offer as the life insurance business. 
We must get the message across! 

“To me,” the speaker concluded, “sell- 
ing life insurance is a way of life. It 
has the excitement of a challenge; it 
has all of the thrills of an accomplish- 
ment. Its compensation can never be 
measured in dollars alone. We are sell- 
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ing peace of mind, security and a gy 
antee of the continuation of the Amer 
can way of life. This is truly job ¢: 
faction. If I were a general agent 
would be just as proud of saying gy | 
I am of being just an agent.” — | 


[TAMA Symposium 


(Continued from Page 9) 


of the agencies and to do in essence; 
indoctrination job with a new agent’ 

The purpose of the early home of 
training was to impart to the new m 
a sense of enthusiasm about his te 
connection, a feeling of being part; 
the company, and to put him in a tray 
able frame of mind. 

Observing that the company had 
cessfully accomplished this purpose, \i 
Evans pointed to the danger that 
early home office training may ty 
been too successful from the manag: 
standpoint ... perhaps our manag; 
put too much confidence in the hon 
office training ... some of them mj 
have been tempted to rationalize th; 
their returning men were now trait 
and ready to go into the field by them 
selves.” 

The speaker concluded that “we z 
perhaps overdue in passing the ind 
trination and basic training part of 0 
over-all training program back to t 
agency level where, in our estimation, ! 
properly belongs and where it can | 
done most effectively and efficiently” 








Honor Past Presidents of 
Buffalo Life Underwriters 


Thirty-one past president of the Bui 
falo Life Underwriters Association we 
honored at the group’s 70th anniversa 
luncheon recently. They are: 

Ernest G. Hatch, George B. Grahi 
Harvey E. Weeks, Joseph F. Nash, Hor 
ard W. Smith, Edward A. Dunlap, !é 
L. Lee, Louis C. Roth, Warren ! 
Smith. 

Carl C. Hemberger, Harlan M. Walk! 
Daniel P. Sullivan, Arthur L. Bet 
Walter A. Schworm, A. Rogers Maynatt 
Jack Castle, Tower C. Snow, H. Wat 
right Swain, Stanley C. Collins. 

W. Merle Smith, Fred H. White, M 
rice S. Tabor, Ray H. Spurr, Lewis 
Slesnick, Chauncey D. Cowles, Jr, All 
W. Carpenter, Joseph N. Desmor, J 
O’Bannon, Melburn L, Brizdle and Ri 
ard H. Berry. — 

Also among them was Harrison + 
Amber who now is board chairman 
the Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Clifford H. Orr of Philadelphia, * 
president of the National Association” 
Life Underwriters and the Ameri 
College of Life Underwriters, spoke 
“What the Life Insurance Busine 
Means to Me.” Arthur L. Beck act 
as historian for the meeting. 
Clayton T. Knox presided. 














Its Sixth Toronto Branch 
The Great-West Life has annountt 
the appointment of A. W. Stews ‘ 
CLU, as branch manager of its 
branch in metropolitan Toronto. : 
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What is the “best buy" 


in Life Insurance today? 


Through the years life insurance companies have 
extended their benefits to an ever-widening segment 
of the American public. They are continuously at 
work not only to liberalize existing contracts but 
also to create new policies that meet modern needs. 
Imaginative, new forms of contracts providing 
family security and insuring the continuation of 
business ownership are announced with increasing 
frequency. 


To the average man on the street, however, many 
of these new developments are merely a confusing 
jumble of ideas and labels. How can he determine 
what is the “best buy” for him in life insurance 
today? 


New forms of life insurance are like the miracle 
drugs we hear so much about. New drugs offer 
promise of great benefit to mankind, but still must 
be skillfully prescribed by trained physicians. Life 
insurance must also be prescribed by an expert. 
Without study of the client’s problem and an accu- 





William P. Worthington 
President 





rate diagnosis by the life underwriter, full bene- 
fit cannot be achieved from new forms of life 
insurance. 

So, when all is said and done, it is the modern 
life underwriter who is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant achievement of the life insurance business. 
He is a far cry from the high pressure salesman 
who, armed with little more than a rate book, set 
out to make quick sales with a minimum of service. 
The modern life underwriter looks upon life in- 
surance as a career, not just a job. He is highly 
trained to use all of the tools at his command to 
solve family and business problems of financial 
security. The life underwriter who dedicates him- 
self to the interests of his clients stands second to 
none in the contribution he makes to the well-being 
of his community and the nation. 

Home Life is proud to salute its own field organi- 
zation and all other carefully selected and trained 
career life underwriters who are, in truth, the “best 
buy” in life insurance today. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Wf a Merdimunidevs’ Compan yo 


John H. Evans 
Vice President — Sales 

























































“Building For Growth” Symposium 


Participants 


J. B. Pryde, Superintendent of Agencies, Imperial of Canada 

Ff. V. Olnhausen, Vice President and Manager of Agencies, Great Southern 
Myron E, Dean, CLU, Regional Agency Vice President, State Farm 
Raymond C. Johnson, CLU, Vice President in Charge of Agency Affairs, 


Life 


New York 


Glen J. Spahn, Second Vice President, Metropolitan 


Myron E. Dean, State Farm 


An intensive recruiting program in 
which State Farm contracted 1,669 new 
agents during a six months’ period was 
described by Myron E. Dean, regional 
agency vice president of that company. 
He explained that “urgency for addi- 
tional production since State Farm was 
contending for first place in auto insur- 
ance made evident the need for greatly 
recruiting of full-time 


increasing our 
men.” 

After explaining steps and methods 
used, Mr. Dean listed results for the 


period from August to February: “We 
used better than 12,000 Aptitude Index 


tests, whereas normal usage had been 
about 7,000 per year. We contracted 
1,669 new agents. We terminated some 


600 part-time agents, so our net in- 
crease was only 815 agents... but we 
had a full-time agency increase of about 
1,400 men.” 

He listed four conclusions: 

“1. We could not have accelerated the 
recruiting nor absorbed this many new 
men without all the ‘know-how’ that had 
been acquired over a six-year period. 

“2. We are experiencing some turn- 
over today of the men hired during this 
period of acceleration, but at this stage 
it does not appear to be abnormal. 

“3. There is no one thing that we did 
that we would say brought about the 
increased recruiting. It was due to plan- 
ning, training, added incentive in form 
of recruiting bonus, helping the man- 
ager share the financial burden, and 
close supervision. 

“4. Recruiting is still at an accelerated 
rate. We’re not gaining in total numbers 
as fast, but as of September 30 we have 
given 15,488 A.I. this year. This is more 
than double the number used in any 
year before we had this special effort. 
Our managers are still recruiting con- 
scious and while we’re not making an 
over-all agency-wide drive for recruiting, 
we are supervising closely the individual 
manager to keep him recruiting to fulfill 
his three-year goals as he can feasibly 
absorb more men.” 

How did the company go about this 
ambitious recruiting job? Mr. Dean out- 
lined three major steps: (1) A two-day 
meeting of all state office personnel, a 
group of about 100 men who supervise 
State Farm managers. (2) Following 
this meeting, each state held a meeting 
of the district managers, where the pro- 
gram was again outlined. (3) Within 
60 days every manager and state office 
supervisor attended a three-day school 
on recruiting and selection. 

At the meeting for state office per- 
sonnel, the company outlined plans for 
financing of new men, increased par- 
ticipation in financing by the home of- 
fice, and a recruiting bonus. 

The company agreed to reduce the 
manager’s share in the financing of new 
men by one-third on all new men con- 
tracted during the six months’ period. 
The company also agreed to furnish 
managers with a line of credit on men 
contracted. In addition, the company 
offered a recruiting and training bonus 
to managers equivalent to 25% of the 
agent’s front money earned during his 
first 12 months as an agent—provided 
the agent was contracted during the 
stipulated six months’ period. 

Commenting on the fact that every- 
thing was offered for a six months’ 
period only, Mr. Dean said this was “to 
make the manager feel the urgency for 
activity; and to not overload the com- 
pany’s portion of expense for recruiting, 





except for a limited period.” 

Schools were planned by the training 
department, Mr. Dean said, and given to 
the state office supervisors. Then these 
supervisors, in turn, instructed the man- 
agers. 

Schools covered a process for analyz- 
ing each district for manpower and re- 
cruiting needs in relation to sales poten- 


tial. Also included were sessions on re- 
cruiting methods and the — selection 
process. Each manager was drilled on 


his use of the career presentation and 
the recruiting kit. 

All of this procedure, Mr. Dean 
pointed out, was closely supervised by 
the regional vice presidents in the home 
oltice. 


F. V. Olnmhausen, Great Southern 

An ambitious five-year sales and man- 
power building program was outlined by 
F. V. Olnhausen, vice president for 
Great Southern. 

Stating that the program is now tliree 


years along, Mr. Olnhausen said that 
the first step was to determine the 
number of new recruits needed each 
year in order to achieve the desired 


yearly increase in production. 
The second step was to develop each 
agency manager’s five-year program. 
Agency quotas were based upon the 
record of the manager during the pre- 
vious five-year period, with “particular 
attention given to his performance in 
recruiting and retention of men and its 
relation to the company’s averages.” 
Would the managers accept their 
quotas? Mr. Olnhausen said this difficult 
task was accomplished “by personal sell- 
ing and in a group meeting.” 
Here’s how the company 
the situation to managers: 
“We reviewed with managers methods 
to use in reaching their yearly goals. 
Work schedules were developed with 
each manager. A performance schedule 
requiring monthly, weekly and even 
daily recruiting activities were estab- 
lished.” 
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Openings everywhere in territory for 
REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS 


Inquiries about these or other openings for 
those with special qualifications and experience will receive 
prompt attention and answer. For information address: 


COORDINATOR OF SALES 


== AMERICAN NATIONAL 


INSURANCE Co. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 





MORE THAN 3 BILLIONS 500 MILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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Recognizing that the success of ti 
five-year plan depended upon the per 
formance of each manager, Great Sou). 
ern established a plan of close sup:. 
vision. 

“Managers are required to make 
weekly report showing number of hoy. 
devoted to recruiting, training and «. 
pervision. It lists names and addresce 
of persons interviewed, centers of infy. 
ence and prospective agents. Attache 
are inspection reports and aptitué 
tests.” 

Managers are provided with “all pos. 
sible mechanical recruiting aids,” \; 
Olnhausen noted, “including a com. 
pany-prepared recruiting manual . , , 4 
LIAMA material and prepared recruyj. 
ing sales stories.” 

Does company pressure ever result }; 
“desperation recruiting ?” Mr. Olnhause; 
said this is held to a minimum becaus 
of rigid standards and the fact that a 
agency selection committee must ap: 
prove all contracts. 

Included in the Great Southern pla 
was a schedule for opening new agen- 
cies. The speaker commented: “We de- 
cided to select our new managers fro 
our own organization and_ train. ther 
for the responsibilities of managing. We 
are on schedule in the developing of ne 
agencies and these have contribute! 
largely to our quota of manpower 
growth.” 

Observing that Great Southern ha 
been recruiting in “a most competitiy 
manpower market,’ Mr. Olnhausen sail 
that during the past few months, “\ 
have been reexamining our training a 
supervision procedures with the idea 
improving our retention percentages.” 

Is the company on schedule for in- 
creases in sales, insurance in force, and 
new manpower? He said that the con- 
pany is on schedule but that the going 
has not been easy and “certainly th 
future offers only more of the same.” 

x x % 


J. B. Pryde, Imperial of Canada 


The home office key to recruiting is t 
make managers aware that the compan) 
is doing and will continue to do every- 
thing possible to help them recruit. This 
is the objective of Imperial of Canada, 
described by J. B. Pryde, superintendent 
of agencies. 

Mr. Pryde outlined steps his company 
has taken during the past five years 
“to get our managers to recruit.” At the 
outset, he said, five factors were evident: 

“1, Many managers had been replace 
quite recently and more were to be re 
placed as evidenced by the fact that 
60% of our present managers have bee! 
replaced during these past five years. 

“2. Due to the number and rapidity 
changes made, quite a lot of managers 
were appointed with insufficient expett 
ence. 

“3. We had found that when a mat- 
ager takes over an established branci 
there is a tendency to spend most 0 
the time with the older organization ant 
neglect recruiting. ; 

“4. Since many of these changes I 
volved a physical move, no file of ¢ 
operator had been created and_ ther 
was a tendency to rely rather strong 
on advertising, a method that had pr 
duced a rather disproportionate shat 
of recruits in previous years. ; 
“5. Studies indicated that there 15‘ 
better retention and production per ma! 
on men coming from sources other that 
advertising.” P 

To get managers on the right track, 
a six-day “cooperator campaign We 
held with weekly targets of “number o 
cooperators seen and number of aplh 
tudes completed from cooperator source 
only.” 


Mr. 





Pryde described a “Four-Way 
Manpower Campaign” conducted at 
years ago. It included (1) changes " 
the new-man salary schedule, (2) itt 
duction of home office training schoo! 
for new men, (3) special cash bonus 
on men appointed during a special = 
months’ period, and (4) activity geart® 
to aptitudes given and contracts com 
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sleted during that period. 

“Out of this campaign has evolved the 
eystem now used by Imperial of Canada 
_“to set manpower targets each year 
for each manager, following it through 
every quarter with comments on busi- 
ness produced by new men, number of 
appointments, standing as tar as man- 
jower in force is concerned, and names 
of prospective men being considered.” 
He described a follow-up through three- 
jay managers’ meetings where hiring 
techniques and recruiting were discussed. 

Among factors helpful to recruiting, 
Mr. Pryde listed home office schools, 
the recruiting manual, recruiting pro- 
motional material, a new organization 
trophy, and a new man salary plan 
which “meets the current price problem 
of hiring top-grade men.” 

In discussing his company’s cash new 
organization bonus, Mr. Pryde said it 
had been revised “to emphasize recruit- 
ing by giving an early payoff to the 
manager for effort expended.” 

On pre-contract training, he said that 
“our managers have been stimulated and 
encouraged to use as much pre-contract 
training as possible in every instance.” 

Noting that blitz recruiting has been 
efective, he said this is usually “a re- 

‘ruiting team of two men moving in 
F with the manager for two or three weeks 

tohelp him pinpoint his particular prob- 
lem and show him how to solve it.” 

Imperial advocates a system of time 
management for the manager and Mr. 
Pryde said that “about half of our man- 
agers have cooperated in helping to 
evolve such a system. 

“Through this, the manager is able to 
compare time and effort spent with the 
results of the group, the analysis and 
conclusions being very similar to time 
management for the agent.” 

He said that from a recruiting stand- 
point, “it is quite obvious the time spent 
in recruiting and the effectiveness of 
this time is an important part of the 
analysis.” He suggested that “this volun- 
tary effort holds a lot of promise for the 

-iuture in stepping up the efficiency of 
our managers generally.” 

On supervision, Mr. Pryde said that 
“priority has been given in agency visits 
to the development of proper attitudes 
and a sense of urgency on recruiting.” 

* * 


Glen J. Spahn, Metropolitan 
Metropolitan’s well-rounded program 
encouraging managers to recruit was 
outlined during the recruiting symposium 
by Glen J. Spahn, second vice president. 
Mr. Spahn listed four ways the home 
oiice encourages recruiting from the 
standpoint of training: 

A member of the company’s test 
‘Tesearch section addresses managers’ 
Meetings at intervals on the proper use 
; - tests and on improvements that have 
deen made. 
a Most managers in the home office 
frritories have attended a_ one-week 
course in recruiting and selecting agents. 
3. New managers attend a two-week 
course in management after they have 
been managers six months or longer. A 
a of a day is given to a thor- 
eg discussion of recruiting and select- 
Pe The subject is also covered in the 
- —) s basic course for assistant 
managers and the course for new field 
training instructors. 
aoe on an increase about a 
R Pao in the starting salary, Mr. 
“pahn said this was done “in order to 
attract the kind of men we want.” 
«Another recruiting aid he described as 
RPh — and practical illus- 
ens. ochure .. . which explains the 
sponsibilities oe opportunities and re- 
ge hate ot a Metropolitan agent. 

-,Spahn observed that recruiting 


Ativitiec « : 
et agp Bet support from company of- 
WClals all a 


- long the line. 
die. example,” he said, “the presi- 


Mia by the field vice 
i meetings with the past 2% years held 
tant man: —— all managers and assis- 

anagers in the United States and 
One of the subjects discussed 


is the importance of selecting good men “We add new agents when an opening “In addition, just like all companies, 
and giving them the training to repre- occurs through promotion, transfer, re- there are new markets and new areas 
sent our company and serve the public tirement, etc. When a debit becomes opening up, and populations are moving. 
properly. They strive to emphasize that open we have to appraise the situation Of course, we keep alert through the 
there are two careers—one a career in to determine whether, because of its manager and our research facilities, and 
selling, either as a debit agent or a_ size, it should continue as is or whether when such opportunities become ade- 
Metropolitan insurance consultant; the there would be a greater opportunity quate we add agents or debits. Normal 


other a career in management.” for two agents to cover the market ade- growth requires that our managers shall 
Earlier the speaker commented on the quately because it is beyond the size be alert at all times and anticipate the 

special recruiting situation of a com- that can be properly serviced by one _ situation before an opening occurs. 

bination company. agent. (Continued on Page 20) 
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MONY Group Insurance 


and Pension Plans 





fit a wide range of needs 


Why not talk with the MONY Group Insurance and Pension In MONY’s special Multiprotection Plan, the rate for initial 
Specialist in your area? You'll find him fully qualified to units of employee pension when the plan is established re- 


help you build personalized protection plans... fitting mains level and permanently guaranteed. Additional units, 
together various combinations and amounts of the following for salary increases and new employees, also acquire a level 
benefits to fit the needs and budgets of your clients: and guaranteed premium rate when they go into effect. 


Other benefits are, of course, subject to group-type pro- 


1. Retirement income. on ; ; : Vat: 
visions regarding future premium rates and insurer’s right 


2. Life Insurance. to terminate coverages 4, 5, and 6. 
3. Widow’s pension—a supplemental life insurance benefit 

payable as monthly income. INQUIRIES FROM BROKERS & AGENTS INVITED 
4. Payments to help replace income lost due to off-the-job Se 

accidents or sickness. rt TTT wren og r ¥. 

; : , ; cg UTUAL ad EW ORK 

S. Hospital, surgical, medical benefits for both emplovees | THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

and certain members of their families. Life Insurance—Accident and Sickness—Hospitalization— 


6. Payments toward major medical expenses (available only Retirement Plans . . . FOR INDIVIDUALS AND EMPLOYEE GROUPS 
for groups of 25 or more employees). MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 
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Left to right—Robert P. Kelsey, vice president, John Hancock Mutual Life; Dr. 


Harold C. Case, Boston University president; Devereux C. Josephs, chairman, New 


York Life, who is serving as chairman of President Eisenhower’s Committee on 


Education Beyond the High School, and Paul F. Clark, president, John Hancock. 


3oston—Insurance leaders played a prominent role in helping launch Boston 
University’s $60 million development program, which was announced at a luncheon 
attended by 250 Boston businessmen and educators at the Sheraton Plaza, Octo- 
ber 30. 

Devereux C. Josephs, chairman of the board, New York Life Insurance Co., 
who is currently serving as chairman of President Eisenhower’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School, and Dr. Harold C. Case, president of Boston 
University, were the principal speakers. 


Paul F. Clark, president of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Go5ea 
trustee of the university and a member of the Development Council, also addressed 
the group. Other insurance leaders seated at the head table included Robert P. 
Kelsey, vice president of the John Hancock, who is serving as public relations 
chairman for the council; James B. McIntosh, vice president of New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., who is serving as general gifts chairman, and Ralph 
Lowell, president of the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. and a director of the 
John Hancock, who is serving as special gifts chairman. The development program, 
which seeks to reach a goal of $60 million by 1969, gives priority to four projects 
costing some $8 million. 





New Booklet Published 


On Insurance for Layman 

A new 16 page book on insurance for 
the layman—“What to Do About Insur- 
ance Protection”—has recently been pub- 
lished by White & Arnold, Pound Ridge, 
N. Y. Initially distributed by many cor- 
porations as a service to employes, it 
has been endorsed by the insurance 
departments of these companies. It was 
prepared with the help of the leading 
insurance associations and other insur- 
ance experts. 
The book 
problems with all 


Hancock District Changes 
Several staff the 
department of the John 


district 


Han- 


changes in 
agency 
cock were announced. 
Paul FE. Eagan, 
agencies, has been appointed director of 
sales promotion. Edward J. Doyle, Jr., 
manager of agencies, has been appointed 


superintendent of 


superintendent of agencies. 

The title of William O. Murdock, in- 
dustrial relations specialist 
changed to director of 
to describe more adequately 


has been 


industrial rela- — : 
individual’s 


coverage: 


discusses. the 


the 
types of 


tions, 


scope of his activity. ts" ok fire, theft, liability, automobile—in fact 
At the same time, Joseph A. Smith, full protection for property and personal 
CLU, agency assistant, was appointed liability, including “package” policy cov- 


erage and the proper use of deductible 
clauses. It defines both the underwriter’s 
and the buyer’s responsibilities and obli- 
gations, explains the operation of differ- 


supervisor of sales promotion. 
Maurice F. Hungerville, district agency 
secretary, research and 


will head up a 


service unit in the district agency de- ent types of companies and specifies the 
partment, which will be staffed by Ivor agent’s, broker’s or companies’ place in 
V. Campbell, supervisor of agencies, insurance purchase and claims. A ten- 
John F. Galvin, agency assistant, Ralph tative minimum coverage program is 
L. Gifford, staff assistant, and James F. laid out, explaining the methods by 
Driscoll, Jr., staff assistant. which such a program is arrived at, 


including a work sheet for listing and 
evaluating one’s possessions. 
It is available direct from the publisher 


The individual assignments of these 
people will not change. However, their 
activities will be broadened and coordin- 


ated into a group concerned with agency for distribution by insurance under- 
research in all its phases, including mar- writers and insurance agents, at the 
ket surveys and district development, following prices: 1-10 at 25¢ each (post- 
preparation of department reports, and paid, please prepay cost); 11-99 at 20¢ 
analysis and interpretation of material each; 100-999 at 18¢ each; 1,000 - 2,499 
dealing with district agency operation at 15¢ each, and 2,500 and over 13¢ each, 
generally. plus shipping costs. 
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Continental’s New Non-Par 
Graduated Premium Policy 


Continental Assurance Co.’s new Ordi- 
life non-par graduated premium 
contract, introduced at the recent Pyra- 


nary 


mid club conventions, is based on a new 
The plan is 
so designed that as the amount of pro- 
tection increases over $4,000, the unit 
cost decreases. 

The policy will be issued in amounts 
of from $1,000 to $500,000. The total pre- 
mium for the new plan is derived from 
two sources: a basic rate and an addi- 
tional $2.50 per thousand for the first 
$4,000 of coverage. There is no additional 
amount added for coverage over $4,000; 
thus, the unit cost for $10,000 coverage 
is substantially lower than that for 
$1,000 and accordingly, the cost de- 
creases with each added increment. Ad- 
ditional rates for waiver of premium, 
monthly disability income, double indem- 
nity and substandard extra premiums are 
not graduated. 

The plan has been approved by most 
State Insurance Departments, and re- 
places Continental’s commercial Ordi- 
nary life and Ordinary life endowment 
at 85 non-par plans in those areas. 


concept in rate structure. 





Matson Assurance Faces 
Future With Optimism 


Optimism was the keynote of a two- 

day conference held recently by the 
Matson Assurance Co. at its San Fran- 
cisco headquarters. 
_ President H. B. Perrin said the meet- 
ing was called to integrate the company’s 
numerous expansion moves over the past 
year and to develop expansion plans for 
areas now covered and new territories. 

Basis for the optimism, shared by prin- 
cipal officers and regional managers 
alike, was the recognized growth poten- 
tial of such aggressive new programs as 
the development of an indemnity plan 
based on the California Medical Asso- 
ciation’s new relative value fee schedule. 

From an interim financial report by 
Mr. Perrin came these highlights: (1) 
underwriting profits were encouraging; 
(2) insurance in force had risen to $70 
— from $50 million at the 1955 year- 
en 





Ordinary Sales Increase 

New Mexico led all states in percent- 
age increase in Ordinary life insurance 
sales in September, with Delaware in 
second place, it is reported by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associ- 
ation, which has analyzed September 
sales by states and leading cities. Coun- 
trvwide, Ordinary business increased 
12% in September, compared with Sep- 
tember, 1955, while New Mexico sales 
gained 43%. In Delaware, September 
sales were up 30%. Eleven states each 
showed a gain of 20% or more; six 
states showed declines. 

For the first nine months, with na- 
tional Ordinary sales up 12% from the 
vear before, Delaware led, with an in- 
crease of 34%, Mississippi and New 
Hampshire being in second place, each 
up 20% from the corresponding period 
of last year. 

Among the large cities, Cleveland 
showed the greatest rate of increase for 
September, with a gain of 19%. Phila- 
delphia and St. Louis were next, each up 
17%. Cleveland led for the nine months, 
showing a gain of 22%. 




















Your Mutual 


Benefit Life 
Man says: 




























































vood life 
Insurance 
job works 


both ways! 


When you give your client life in- 
surance that meets his exact need 
down to the last tiny detail. you've 
done a good job. And because you ve 
done a good job for him—you've 0 
a good job for ——- It’s a simple 
philosophy, but it’s a prime reaso? 
why Mutual Benefit Life men like 
John B. Lovett of Hackensack. 
N.J., have so 
many pleased 
clients and enjoy 
so much success 
right from the 
start. The Mutual 
Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, 
Newark, N. J. 
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ew England Life Names 
Reilly and McArthur 


robert J. Reilly has been appointed 
Frit Group representative _for New 
roland Mutual Life in its New York 
t. Group office, John Hill, company 
ce president, announced. At the same 
ne, Mr. Hill announced the appoint- 
ent of Donald McArthur as Group 
oresentative. Both men are associated 
th Jason E. Stoughton, district Group 
anager. a 

\(r, Reilly began his insurance career 
| 1936 with The Prudential. He held 
ious positions in the Group depart- 
ent of that company until 1953, when 
became district Group supervisor for 
ecurity Mutual Life in its N. Y. C. 
roup omce. : 4 

Mr. McArthur comes to New England 
ie with a background of ten years’ 
perience in Group sales work. For the 
st three years he has been Group sales 
ppresentative for the Zurich Insurance 
», and Security Mutual Life in New 
fork, 



















incoln National Names 


. 
Employe Advisory Group 
Lincoln National Life has appointed a 
entative group of its employes to 
ry committee to make suggestions 
nd recommendations on various phases 
i its new building program. 
The company’s plans to build a new 
fice building adjacent to its present 
me offices were announced recently by 
Valter O. Menge, president. He an- 
unced the appointment of the advisory 
mmittee and said he had invited mem- 
bers to be on the lookout for suggestions 
hich will enable the company to incor- 
rate in its new building features add- 
ny to the welfare of employes. George 
|. Bryce, company secretary, is chair- 
nan, 
The committee is to make recom- 
mendations to the senior building com- 
mittee headed by E. D. Auer, company 
ice president. Other members of this 
ommittee are G. M. Bryce, M. C. 
edden, H. F. Rood, and R G. Stagg 
ith V, H. Otte as secretary. 


state Mutual Life Makes 
Underwriting Liberalization 


State Mutual Life announces that a 
firee-year age rate-down credit will re- 
gut in a lower gross premium cost is 
how available on its preferred protector 
Policy (minimum $10,000) for adult fe- 

nales (actual ages nearest birthday 16 
‘itough 70). The three-year age rate- 

wn also applies to the protector policy 
euunimum $10,000) which is issued in 
Mew York State only. 

This liberalization means that an adult 
gemale making application for the pre- 
perred Protector (or the protector) plan 
il be considered to have been born 
free years after her actual date of 
birth lor purposes of underwriting, issu- 
Fice of the policy, the determination 









life in- fi: the premium rates (including waiver 
; . Premium, double indemnity and spe- 
t needs ® class extra premiums), dividends 
youve P. “ther policy values. 
you've 5 sonia tio 
ve got f 20Uthland Names Kingwell 
- simple feipees W. Kingwell, formerly a_ field 
Perc tor Southland Life, has been 
reason ory! Manager of that company’s Port- 
en like Be ite? agency. Mr. Kingwell entered 
nit eas Raeiteeieae-os field in 1950 as an 
: ia Southland Life in 
: ne ty vicinity. After over five 
Donal e- “th successful years as a_per- 
he gg in the Portland territory, 
ne Niel an ae field assistant and trans- 
| Bas the company’s home office at 
. 7 ” 
las kc in Birmingham, England, Mr. 
Biotec... *S,,educated in the United 
rec, attending college at Eugene, 
BVorld ee he in the Army during 
Dseraina 4 Prior to entering life 
: € work, he spent three years as 





Salesman 


t in other lines and did ac- 
Inting ar 


nd tax work. 










Occidental Life Announces 
Broader Juvenile Program 


In recognition of the growing impor- 
tance to the industry of the juvenile 
market, a broader new juvenile program 


for the U.S. was announced by Occo- 
dental Life of California. 
The program is dominated by the 


introduction of a new juvenile endow- 
ment at age 18. Characterized by a 


lower guaranteed premium, by contract 
the plan at age 18 offers an endowment 
or paid-up life option without evidence 
of insurability, at a rate of $3,074 of 
life for each $1,000 endowment unit. 


Additional features of the new pro- 
gram include elimination of the graded 
death benefit at age 0, reduction to age 
0 of the issue age for Occidental’s 
participating plans, addition of issue 
ages 12 to 15 to its Junior Estate policy, 
and reduction of rates on all juvenile 
endowments save coupon plans. 





North American’s Gain 
Charles G. Ashbrook, president, North 
American Life of Chicago, announced 
that his company enjoyed a 25% increase 
in life volume in October over the cor- 
responding month of 1955. The sales of 
accident and health insurance increased 
20% over the previous October when 
measured in terms of new premiums. 
There was an increase of 29% for ap- 

plications in all classes of business. 





A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER, Mr. Lewis, father of eight, has provided for his family 
with a growing program of life insurance with this company. 
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KARSH,. OTTAWA 





“The life insurance you didnt buy 


may one day cost your family far more 


A message from one family man to others 


by ROBERT E. LEWIS 


as Mc" of us pride ourselves on a cer- 

tain amount of sensible sales resist- 
ance. But there are times when by failing 
to invest money wisely we can actually 
lose much. 

“Life insurance is the best example of 
all. By not getting it, a man may feel 
that he is saving money at the time... 
but he may cost his family much more 
in the long run. 

“With life insurance a man can pro- 
vide funds for his family’s security at a 


» President, Argus Cameras, Inc. 


cost of just a few cents on the dollar. 
Without life insurance, or with insuffi- 
cient coverage, the family would have to 
provide for itself... dollar for dollar... 
the money that life insurance could have 
provided at just a fraction of the cost. 

‘**So the man who is interested in really 
saving money for his family should think 
first of life insurance. With it he can buy 
the safe future he wants his family to have 
at a bargain. The payments can be easily 
made out of his regular income.” 


” 


HOW LONG IS IT SINCE YOU 
HAVE REVIEWED YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM? 


BY THS, deaths, marriages, changing 
needs, taxes... all affect protection 
plans. A life insurance program needs re- 
view at least every two years. 

You'll find real assistance when you call 
upon a Northwestern Mutual agent. He 
is trained to give understanding advice. 
His company is one of the largest in the 
world.. It has over 99 years’ experience. 

Moreover, Northwestern Mutual offers 
so many significant advantages, including 
low net cost, that no company excels it in 
that happiest of all business relationships 
—old customers coming back for more. 





Zhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 Aisurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





APPEARING IN TIME, NOVEMBER 5 AND DECEMBER 3; IN NEWSWEEK, DECEMBER 17 
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Life 


George W. Jackson, agent in Indian- 
apolis for Connecticut Mutual, recounted 
his own story “merely to prove with a 
production record that an average guy 
has been able to do a respectable job 
with the proper aid and assistance.” 
that he 
beneficiary of much “aid and assistance,” 
Mr. Jackson said: “Everything I have 
and have done has been possible through 
the agency’s and the home office’s guid- 
ing hands.” 

Working from a title, “It Doesn’t Take 
Miracles,” Mr. Jackson said that a 
career agent is nothing more than an 
average one who refused to depend on 
the law of averages. Pointing out that 
the average agent needs help of many 
kinds, from pep talks to sales aids, the 
speaker urged his audience “to take these 
men by the hand ... wrap them in cot- 
ton give them everything you've 
got . raise their sights ... and then 
watch them grow!” 

Mr. Jackson reviewed his 10 years in 
the life insurance business, from the time 
he joined the Indianapolis agency despite 
misgivings of the general agent: “It was 
hard for me to get into the life insurance 


Emphasizing has been the 


business,” he said, “but today you 
couldn’t get me out. What other busi- 
ness offers a person the opportunity 


to make such a wonderful living and, 
while doing it, to serve his community 
in such a wonderful way ?” 

He recalled his reactions to the home 
office for new agents: “If there 
is anything that puts a field man on a 
cloud, it’s the top-drawer treatment he 
gets in a home office. Each person is 
made to feel he is not only a part of this 
great team, but the star. This closeness 
between home office and field develops 
a feeling of loyalty which is unshakable 

and how many companies like to 
train an agent for another company,” 

In his first year Mr. Jackson paid for 
$124,038 of business; he earned in first- 
year commissions about $1,000. But, he 
said, with help and encouragement he 
began to improve over the next 12 
months, in which time he doubled his 
income. 

“At this point,” he said, “NALU and 
your companies began to sponsor an edu- 
cational course, LUTC. Being encour- 
aged by both general agent and home 
office, | enrolled in this very practical 
phase of life insurance training. It was 
here a decided change was made in my 
over-all sales approach. My sights were 
elevated to a higher phase of life un- 
derwriting, the simple program along 
with my package sale. This new era 
boosted production to upwards of $400,- 
OOO per year. By this time, my renewals 
were becoming noticeable and the finan- 
cial picture showed signs of improve- 
ment. 

Another milestone he decribed—hiring 
a secretary: 

“T had been told by successful life in- 
surance men that a secretary would more 
than pay for herself by allowing more 
time for selling and less in the nonpay- 
ing duties and details. This was a recom- 
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Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 














Insurance Agency Management 





George Ww. Jackson Tells His Methods 


mendation I followed, and, along with 
better service to my clients, production 
increased to over half a million the first 
vear I had my secretary, and about 
$700,000 the next.” He pointed out that 
his general agent and home office had 
again encouraged him to hire a secre- 
tary. After two years with a secretary, 
he met the Million Dollar Round Table 
requirements and was able to increase 
his income to $20,000 and it has kept 
increasing each year since. 

Mr. Jackson described his sales sys- 


“IT do not specialize; I do package 
work, simple programming, estate work, 
business insurance and some_ pensions. 
However, I have a standard approach, 
whether it be a policyowners, referred 
leads or cold calls. My approach in al- 
most every case is that of service. I 
point out to the prospect that my 
method of operation is not to woo him, 
sell him and forget him.” 

Mr. Jackson explained that he had a 
“tickler file’ on prospects so that he 
doesn’t lose touch with them. He said 
he sells first, provides service and then 
follows through with a system of peri- 
odic call-backs. 





James S. Duncan a Speaker 
Chicago—James S,. Duncan, chairman 
of the Ontario Hydro Commission of 
Canada and former chairman and presi- 
dent of Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Ltd., 
told the LIAMA meeting that the west- 
behind Russia in the 
and engineering and 


ern world lags 
fields of 
the most lethal weapon in the cold war 
was “the impressive upsurge in the sci- 
education of 


science 


entific and technological 


Russia’s young people.” 





GEORGE E. MERIGOLD DEAD 


Retired General Attorney of The Pru- 
dential was 82; Originally Came 
From Buffalo 


George FE. Merigold, who retired as 
general attorney of The Prudential in 
1944 after serving the company for more 
than twenty years, died Monday while 
visiting this sister in Buffalo where he 
was born and educated. 

Graduate of University of Buffalo and 
its law school, he practiced law for a 
number of years before going with the 
State Insurance Department as a deputy. 
He joined The Prudential in 1923, being 
made general attorney in 1929, He was 
a member of the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel and American Bar 
Assn. 
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“Vets 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


talk about tough 
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60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 2-3964 








General American Plan 


(Continued from Page 4) 
makes possible not only early training, 
but adequate and controlled financing.” 

The third step in the 
described by President 
simplify office 
reduce 
plained ways the company 
among home office people “a 
participation in the company’s growth 
and development.” Among these are 
supervisory training programs, an em- 
ployes advisory council, a junior board 
of middle management supervisors, and 
a senior officers committee. One of the 
main purposes of all of these efforts, 
said the president, “is to develop a rec- 
ognition on the part of everyone that 
our entire business depends upon sales.” 

An invitation to the home office staff 
for suggestions elicited over 200 recom- 
mendations and in less than nine 
months, according to Mr. McHaney, 
over 60% of them had been made effec- 
tive. What results have been achieved 
by this over-all program? Mr. McHaney 
noted that in 1949, Ordinary sales were 
a little less than $30 million. Last year 
General American sales amounted to $86 
million and this year will exceed $110 
million. He said that quality did not 
suffer and the average-size sale went 
from $5,239 in 1949 to $8,870 in 1955. 

Six years ago the company had four 
“million dollar agencies”: this year there 
will be more than 40. Commenting on 
the growth in number of full-time 
agents, Mr. McHaney contrasted the 106 
men who in 1949 produced as much as 
$150,000 of Ordinary with 320 who will 
hit this figure this vear. 

“While our production has been trip- 
ling. and our insurance in force 
doubling.” Mr. McHanev said, “the size 
of our home office staff has been de- 
creased by 20%.” He pointed out that 
“this reduction was achieved without 
increase in business machine rentals and 
without dismissals because of job elimi- 
nations ... rather, it was done in an 
orderly way through normal turnover.” 

The speaker emphasized his belief 
that “no good record in life insurance 
or anv other business can be made un- 
less the officers, supervisors, and asso- 
ciates from the president up have the 
feeling that they are a vital part of an 
enternrise that is beneficial to man- 
kind.” 


program was 
McHaney — to 
procedures 
He 


achieves 


home and 


administrative costs. ex- 


sense of 
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- Top commission contracts. 


MORGAN O. DOOLITTLE, 
President 





Check into Empire's vigorous program of 
Agency Building: 


1. A complete line of Life, Accident and Health and Hospitali- 
zation policies ideally suited to all needs. 


- Completely new competitive Life Rate Book. 


Modern up-to-the-minute sales aids. 
. Financing for those who qualify. 


Opportunities open in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Virginia 
Write or Wire 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


DOUGLAS S. FELT, 
Agency Vice Pres. 
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HERBERT SCHIFF 
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Schiff, Terhune & Co. has announe 
the election of Herbert Schiff to the: 
















office of vice president in charge of l'#*Con 
insurance production, In his new popsoct 
tion, Mr. Schiff, who has specialized 
the past five vears in the productior 
life insurance and Group life cases, 
supervise the expansion of the cf gne 
pany’s life insurance division. F. 
As part of the expansion program! 
the division, the company also 
nounced plans for opening a mit lite 
New York City office in the near futur pany 
The third largest insurance broker 4 fe 


firm in the country, Schiff, Terhune 9 
sently operates offices in Chicago, \! 
waukee, Los Angeles and San France 


as well as in New York. 








LEADS FAMILY CHEERS § : 


“The enthusiasm around our hous! 
the envy of the neighborhood. Itt sald 
started when Dad began selling °F 
bined accident and sickness plans. “Fj, 
gains he’s making in sales every 1" 
has the whole family rooting for hi’ 
with me as head cheer leader, of cou*f 


Find out today why agents and aget® 
do better with the Combined Grou?’ 
Companies: Combined Insurance rm 
America, Chicago; Hearthstone Insure 
Co. of Mass., Boston; Combined Amer™ 
Insurance Co., Dallas; First Nati 
Casualty Co., Wisconsin. Write diré 
to W. Clement Stone, President, * 
Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, [llinols. 
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ife Institute Plans 
For Annual Meeting 


1 WALDORF-ASTORIA DEC. 11 


Cases” 


| LIFE 















ominent Speakers for “Interurbia” 
Panel; E. M. McConney, Chairman, 
Will Preside 
“Interurbia — the Changing Face of 
merica” will | be the theme of a panel 
sion to be held at the 18th annual 
eeting of the Institute of Life Insur- 
nce in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
fork, on Tuesday, December 11. 
The symposium, in which four speak- 
's will participate, will be based on a 
wntinuing study of urbanization trends 
t the School of Architecture oi Yale 
‘niversity. After a presentation of back- 
round material by William C. Mc- 
cechan, vice president of J. Walter 
Fhompson Co., William H. Whyte, Jr., 
sistant manz rging editor of Fortune 
, cidine, will discuss the sociological 
msequences, and Henry Wallich, pro- 
essor of economics at Yale, will talk 
1 the economic consequences of the 
ation’s increasing urbanization. Norman 
|, Strouse, president of J. Walter 
Thompson, will summarize the implica- 
ions for management. 
The morning session will be opened 
With remarks by the chairman, Edmund 
M. McConney, retiring president of 
Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, entitled 
Men Rather Than Symbols.” This is to 
be followed by the premier showing of 
bn Institue film, “Measure of a Man,” 
lepicting the values that life insurance 
ss to family living. Then Holgar J. 
hnson will give the president’s report 
r the Institute. 
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oo "Pal C. Smith, president and editor- 
ff ,  Ben-chief of the Crowell-Collier Publish- 
to the ing Co, will address the luncheon on 


“Communications in Relation to Modern 
Society.” 


harge of ii 
iS new | 
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GEORGE FELDMAN DEAD 
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One of Berkshire’s Top Agents Dies 
mn. Following Automobile Accident; 
program | Was With J. W. Fox Agency 


5 ale George Feldman, a representative of 

peer the Joseph W. Fox Agency of Berkshire 

: Life in Jersey City, and one of the com- 

near Tutt say's leading producers, died November 

brokerafm + following an automobile accident in 

‘erhene gt Manning, S.C. Mrs. Feldman, who was 

ale \ ee with her husband on a vaca- 
a on trip, Is In serious condition. 

n Franc: Mr. Feldman, who was 53, led the en- 

tire field force of the Berkshire Life 


uring the month of October both in 
volume and number of life applications 
submitted, 


Canadian Home Office LU 
Elects Biddle President 


j: D. mid Idle, underwriting secretary, 
Excelsior Life of Canada, was elected 
president t of ( ‘anadian Home Office Un- 
‘erwriters Association last week. He 
succeeds Wray M. Bell, underwriting 
fxecutive, London Life. New Secretary 

CHOLUA is Grace Boes, North 


yrerican Life of Toronto, who succeeds 
Marion Williams of Imperial Life. 


EERS J. C. Wi merding, executive secretary 
1 the Medical 


: : Information Bureau's 
- house Me “Xecutive committee, was one of the 
od. Its Speakers the annual meeting last 
ling 00 sy the annual dinner Dr. D. W. 
ylans. 1! ran ap urray discussed “The Future 
ory mo! Saikcee ” Ss Following Cardiovascular 





UAMA Record Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 







marl- ; 
et on the type of small com- 
institution. ted largely as a_ fiduciary 
man Si sometimes by a one- or two- 

le office operation. Much em- 
hg to ; given here also on the neces- 

mtinuous training for all levels 













of sales management. One such speaker, 
Raymond C. Swanson, agency vice presi- 
dent of Monarch Life, said whether a 


company progresses or not may rest 
primarily with properly trained man- 
agement in charge of the sales office 


and emphasis on trained personnel in 
the sales field. Another speaker dis- 
cussing progressive agency development 
approach was W. J. Hamrick, agency 
vice president, Gulf Life, who told how 
such a program can help a manager find 
the strength and weaknesses of the or- 
ganization and help development of in- 
dividual agents. 

All of the companies speak most highly 
of the work and functions and helpful- 


ness of LIAMA. Commenting on growth 


of the organization, President Stanton 
Hale of LIAMA said present mem- 

bership consists of 287 companies. 
Among those attending convention are 


executives of France, Germany and 
South Africa companies. France is rep- 
resented by Georges Tatevain, president 


of organizations of French insurance 
companies formed a year or so ago pat- 
terned after the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, LIAMA and NALU. 





White & Winston, Inc., general agents 
of United States Life and leading agency 
of that company in Group production, 
has moved to 342 Madison Avenue. 





Great Southern Offer to 
Buy N/western Nat’! Control 


Great Southern Life of Houston, Tex., 
president of which is H. Lewis Rietz, on 
November 14 reportedly sent out letters 
to stockholders of Northwestern Nation- 
al Life of Minneapolis offering to pur- 
chase their stock at a price of $103.50 
per share. The deal is in escrow with 
the Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago. Last year the price range 
on Northwestern National stock was $69. 
low to $102. high. 





The Selling Contract with 


Success 
and Security 


senna 


Built in... 


wease ” 


A sale for commission sake alone has no place in the Lifetime Security 


Franchise enjoyed by General American Life agents. Under the LSF program, 


each sale makes today’s efforts contribute toward a comfortable retirement. 


Instead of the usual 9-year renewal, commissions extend on through to 


provide life-time earnings... plus retirement income without a penny of 


contribution by agent. 


The Lifetime Security Franchise also opens management opportunity right 


in the successful agent’s home city through the multiple agency system. And 


LSF provides multiple-line selling with ordinary, group, and accident and 


sickness. 


Here is the career approach that brings lasting satisfaction through extra 


benefits. 





A MUTUAL 


SAINT LOUIS 


LEGAL 


RESERVE 


General American Life 
Insurance Company 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS 
Carried Out by Teanelors Weather Re- 


search Center in Conjunction With 
U.S. Air Force 

Two vital research projects being car- 
ried The Insurance 
Companies Weather Research center in 
conjunction with the U.S. Air Force 
were outlined recently to members of the 
U.S. Air attending a 
training session at the Center. 

Dr. Thomas F. Malone, director, told 
the reservists that the two problems in- 
cluded (1) research into utilizing prob- 
ability forecasting to assist base com- 
manders in carrying out hurricane evacu- 
ations or precautions and (2) the problem 
of determining conditions in military op- 
erations over an area for which no 
observ: itions are available. 

“Techniques are being developed,” Dr. 
Malone said, “with the aid of the high 
speed electronic computer by which 
weather conditions over one part of the 
hemisphere can be obtained in approxti- 


out by Travelers 


Force Reserve 


mate fashion from known weather condi- 
tions over another part of the hemi- 
sphere.” 

In the matter of hurricane evacuations 


of military aircraft he pointed out that 
base commanders decisions depend upon 
three things: (1) cost of carrying out 
the evacuation (2) the potential loss if 
the evacuations were not carried out and 
(3) the risk or probability that the hurri- 
cane would actually strike. 

“The decision which gives the best 
operating procedure,” he pointed out “is 
based on a mathematical relation known 


as the principle of the calculated risk 
among these three factors.” 
Nearly 40 officers of the 9241st Air Re- 


serve Squadron, with flights represented 
from several Connecticut cities, attended 


the training session called by Lot. ol: 
Herbert Toffey, commanding officer. 
Acting as host was Lt. Col. Harry 
Barsantee, commanding officer of the 
Torrington Flight and manager of the 


information and advertising office 
Travelers. 


public 
of The 


Northwestern Mutual Life 
Has 19% Sales Increase 


Sales by Northwestern Mutual Life 
in the first nine months of 1956 totaled 
$519% million, 19% ahead of the com- 


pany’s previous high sales figure for the 
nine-month period, recorded in 1955. 
This was reported by Edmund Fitzger- 
ald, president of Northwestern Mutual, 


as part of his third 1956 quarterly re- 
port to the board of trustees of the 
99-year-old firm. 

Included in Mr. Fitzgerald’s report 


were details of the company’s mortality 
experience and its investments, assets, 
income, disbursements and insurance in 
force for the first nine months. The 
president also announced the names of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life general 
agency sales leaders for the period. 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s report showed a total 
income of $376 million for the North- 
western Mutual Life in the nine-month 
period, and disbursements of $256 million. 


Heads Beaumont Agency 


S. E. Holloway, a past president of the 
Monroe Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and a member of the Monroe Rotary 
Club, has been named to head the Beuu- 
mont Agency of Great Southern Life. 
A native of Louisiana, Mr. Holloway has 
been with Great Southern since 1952. 


During this period he has won member- 
ship in Great Southern’s Leaders’ Le- 


gion, composed of its top insurance 
ageits, 
Prior to accepting the position as 


the Beaumont Agency, Mir. 
Was assistant manager in the 
department of Great 
Southern. Mr. Holloway holds an engi- 
neering degree from Michigan State 
University. He spent three wartime years 
as an infantryman in the European 
Theatre. 


manager of 
Holloway 
sales training 


Business Men’s Designs New 
Underwriting Calculator 


The reinsurance department of Busi- 
Men’s Assurance has designed a 
new time-saving “slide-rule” calculator 
for use by home office underwriters and 
medical directors. The calculator reduces 
standard build-rate and blood pressure- 
rate tables into one convenient refer- 
ence, enabling rapid figuring of the most 
common cases requiring borderline and 
substandard handling. 

A simple setting of the height on the 
side marked BMA build-rate calcula- 
tor makes the necessary information ap- 
parent in another window. On the re- 
verse side, labeled BMA blood pressure 
rate calcul: itor, after setting the systolic 
and diastolic readings the table infor- 
mation is available at a glance. 


ness 


Carefully tested by BMA, the new 
calculator should be of vz alue to _all 
home office underwriters and medical 


directors, according to Mr. Grant. 

Available December 1, the new BMA 
build-rate and blood pressure rate cal- 
culator will be distributed free of charge. 
Any home office underwriter or medical 
director desiring to obtain one may do 
so by writing the reinsurance depart- 
ment, Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany, BMA Building, Kansas City 41, 
Missouri. 





Travelers Appoints Nyack 

Appointment of Charles E. Nyack as 
chief supervisor of the mortgage loan de- 
partment of the Travelers has been an- 
nounced by vice president Roger C-. 
Wilkins. 

Mr. Nyack joined the Travelers in 
1923 as an employe of the casualty un- 
derwriting department and in 1933 was 
transferred to the mortgage loan depart- 
ment, where he was promoted to general 
supervisor in 1953. 
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Mass. Mutual Names Lawler 


Group Manager in Syracuse 

Massachusetts Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the appointment of Philip E. 
Lawler as district Group manager in 
Syracuse, N. Y. In addition to the broad- 
ened responsibilities of his new position, 
Mr. Lawler will continue to provide 
service to agents, brokers and _ policy- 
holders throughout his territory. Mr. 
Lawler will work in close cooperation 
with Gerald L. Griffin, CLU, general 
agent in Albany; General Agents M. O. 
and D. O. Wilson in Binghamton, and 
General Agent Harry C. Copeland in 
Syracuse. He will be under the general 
supervision of Herbert S. Woods, north- 
eastern regional Group manager. 

A native of Holyoke, Mass., Mr. Law- 
ler attended Northeastern University 
and joined Massachusetts Mutual in 
1949. After completion of a Group in- 
surance training program, he was as- 
signed to the Boston regional Group 
office and subsequently was appointed 
district Group representative in Syra- 
cuse. Mr. Lawler is presently serving 
as chairman of the Group field commit- 
tee for the company’s 1957 Group sales 
conference. 
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YOU... 


Major Medical. 


and tax planning. 


TRAINING 


for all salesmen. 


Frank S. Vanderbrouk, President 
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Can Get FURTHER FASTER 
with MONARCH 


TRAINING — to sell Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renewable 
Health and Accident Insurance, and Hospital, Surgical and 


TRAINING — to sell all forms of Participating Life Insurance 
—in individual programming, Business Insurance, estate 


TRAINING — to sell Group Health and Accident, Group Life, 
and Salary Continuance Plans. 

- to advance into management positions — Field 

Supervisor, General Agent and Home Office. 


All Monarch training is company sponsored and company 
supported — and all new men are company financed. 


Liberal retirement, group life and hospitalization benefits 


Raymond C. Swanson, Agency Vice President 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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NEW YORK « JAMAICA 


132 Nassau St. 148-15 Archer Ave, 


INSURANCE COURSE 


Starts Monday, Dec. 3, for 
Broker’s & Agent's Exam. on Mar. 21, 1957 


REAL ESTATE COURSE 


Starts Wednesday, Dec. 5, for 
State Examination on Mar. 13, 1957 


AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE 
& REAL ESTATE BROKERAGE SCHOOL 
Write, phone or call for Booklet 
INSTITUTE OF 
INSURANCE 

132 Nassau 7 


New York 38, N. Y. 
Near City Hall 


COrtlandt 7-7318 
HERBERT J. POHS, Founder-Director 























Hancock Sales Seminar for 


Asst. District Manage 


Forty-seven assistant district manager 


of the John Hancock recently complet 
an intensive one-week sales 
the Hancock home office in Boston, T! 
school was under the direction of Edy 
P. Gunn, CLU, director of field trainiy 
and Charles N. Brennecke, CLU, supe 
visor of field training. 


In the course of the school, the 3 
of its kind sponsored by the compan 


the assistant district managers reviewe 


such fields as recruitment and selectia 


of agents, advanced methods of trainin 
and supervision, methods of prospectir 
and selling, the employe 
service, and business insurance. 
Instructing the class were the follo 
ing regional supervisors: Michael 
Kaiser, Jr., John E. Keefe, Jr., Anth 
E. Purificato, Edward  V., 
Charles S. Wilson and 
Wyatt. Speakers from the district ager 
cy department were Vice Presiden 
Frank B. 
George B. Thompson, Jr.; 
Agencies Denzel J. Haywood, CLU; 
perintendent of Agencies 
Kidman; Superintendent of 
Paul E. Eagan; 
Thomas B. McRann, CLU; 
Assistants Joseph A. Smith, 
Percey F. Crowell, CLU. 


and Agenc 





Job Attitudes Manual 


A manual to help companies admit- 
ister their own job satisfaction studies 
has been published by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. Earlie’ 
LIAMA conducted a series of studies * 


find out what kind of questions show! 
be asked on a job satisfaction questi 
naire, what is the best way to ask ther 
and whether companies can 
their own studies. 

The new LIAMA Inventory 
Attitudes is the product of 
search. It describes 
anonymous job satisfaction questiont 
designed expressly for use with 
insurance agents. It indicates cert 
uses of attitude inventories, step-by- 
procedures for conducting 
methods of analyzing and interpret 
the results. The manual will also se" 
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to guide companies may be cot 


an outs! 


sidering a “moral audit” by 


organization. 


Buffalo Managers Elect _ 


The Buffalo Life Managers 


opened its 1956-57 season with a lunc 


eon at which Ray S. Spurr, gene 
agent, Fidelity Mutual, was installed 
president. cafes 
Other officers installed are: harles : 
3artlett, vice president; Karl J. a 
son, secretary; and Frank C. et 
treasurer. David F. Hoxie, ass vel 


counsel of National Life, Montpeli er, \ 
addressed the meeting. 
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Rb. BAILEY 

Two new agency managers have been 
appointed by Bankers Life of Des 
Moines. They are Theo Hahn, newly- 
appointed Omaha agency manager and 
R. L. Bailey, who has announced his new 
duties as Mason City agency manager. 
Prior to his new appointment Mr. Hahn 
served as assistant agency manager in 
the W. A. Fraser Lincoln agency. Mr. 
Bailey was agency supervisor in the Roy 
L. Bailey Mason City agency. 

Mr. Hahn joined the Lincoln agency 
on a part-time basis in 1942 in Imperial 
and became a full-time salesman there in 
1945. He was appointed Lincoln agency 
supervisor in 1949 and assistant agency 
manager in 1952, A graduate of the com- 
pany’s sales training schools, he qualified 
ior President’s Club, the company’s top 
sales honor organization. He also was a 


THEO HAHN 


member of various company honor vol- 
ume clubs. 

Mr. Hahn is a graduate of Colorado 
State College of Education at Greeley. 
Prior to joining the company in 1942, he 
was a school teacher and administrator 
for 13 years in southwestern Nebraska. 

Mr. Bailey replaces his father, Roy, who 
has retired under the company’s pension 
plans for health reasons. He previously 
served as agency supervisor. Mr. Bailey 
attended Mason City Junior College, 
Millsaps College and the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. He has also completed the 
first and second year courses of LUTC 
and the company’s sales training schools. 


Mr. Bailey is a member of local, state 
and national life underwriters, having 
served as the youngest president in the 
history of the Mason City District Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 





Commonwealth Life Names 


Three New Agency Managers 


Commonwealth Life, Louisville, an- 
nounces the appointment of three new 
branch office agency mz inagers, August 
F, Banko, agency supervisor at Southern 
Indiana goes to Mahoning Valley, with 
headquarters in Youngstown, Ohio. 
David E. Rikard and James R. Kimmel, 
agency assistants, go to Tri- Cities 
(Kingsport, Tennessee) and Mississippi 
State (J: .ckson, Mississippi) respectively. 

Mr. Banko joined Commonwealth at 
the Southern Indiana branch in June, 
1955, after having fbeen a teacher and 
coach in the Evansville School System 
since 1934. A graduate of Evansville 
College, he served for five years with 
the Army during World War II. He is a 
Major in the Indiana National Guard. 

Mr. Kimmel entered the life insurance 
business in February 1956 with Com- 
monwealth’s Home Office Agency in 
Louisville, A graduate of the University 
or Virginia, he was named agency assist- 
ant in September, 1956. 

r. Rikard joined Commonwealth Life 
as “field training manager in January 
1956, after five years in the business. He 
Was promoted to agency assistant on 
July 1, 1956. He is a graduate of the 
University of South Carolina. 


Guarantee Mutual Increase 


During October the field organization 
of Guarantee Mutual Life continued to- 
ward a record production year by ex- 
ceeding the volume of business sold 
during October compared with the month 
of October for the year 1955. 

At the end of ten months the gain for 


the year to date stands at 19.2% as far 
as the sale of life insurance is concerned 
compared with the sales volume of life 
insurance for the first ten months of 
1955. 

In the accident and sickness depart- 
ment the sale of commercial accident and 
sickness insurance for October exceeded 
that of October, 1955 by 43.9%. For 
the first ten months of 1956 commercial 
accident and sickness sales are 33% 
ahead of the first ten months of 1955. 

Leading agency for the month was the 
Carl M. Leonard & Son Agency of 
Tulsa. Leading agency for the first ten 
months of the year is the Earl J. Knut- 
son Agency, Portland, Oregon. 

Raymond J. Munitz of the Akron 
Agency headed by general agent Jack 
Lifsitz led all salesmen in the sale of 
insurance during October. Abe Newman, 
also of the Lifsitz Agency, ranked in 
second place for the month. 
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GENERAL AGENTS and BROKERS 






















; WE’RE BUILDING IN THESE STATES . 
‘IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE OUR UNUSUAL 


MONEY-MAKING PROPOSAL 


More Competitive ... 
L.I.C.A. Policies are replete with unusua! selling features . . . 
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5 loaded with advantages you can get your teeth into — and 
c really S-E-L-L! 

“— es . 

Sy More Merchandising ... 


We offer a hard-hitting, sales producing program, from 
“mail to sell’. Everything furnished to you without charge. 


More Advertising ... 
We help you develop sales potential through local adver- 
tising, direct mail, quality-lead programs. 


More Money For You... 
This is truly a “ground floor” situation. L.I.C.A.’s vigorous 
program of agency building spells O-P-P-O-R-T-U-N-I-T-Y 
for you! 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 


Paul Reichart, Vice President in Charge of Sales 
Telephone: Olympia 4-2474 


’ Tife Insurance Company of Ameria 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 











Occidental Life of Cal. 
Revises Annuity Table 


Occidental 


e result- 


Ruben Gold in Detroit 
For Massachusetts Mutual 


Massachusetts Mutual Life an- An _ extensive 
nounced the opening of a second general Life of California’s annuity tabl 
agency in Detroit and the appointment ing in the release of a new set of annuity 
of Ruben Gold, CLU, as general agent. and indirectly, in the creation of a 
The company’s other Detroit agency is premium annuity plan 
headed by Frank W. Howland, CLU. certain and life settlement 

Born in Cleveland, Mr. Gold attended announced at the 
the University of Pittsburgh and Wayne convention in Quebec. 
University at Detroit. He is a World 
War II veteran and was awarded the 
Bronze Star while serving with the Air 
Force in the Pacific Theater. 

A life and qualifying member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, Mr. Gold 
has long experience in Detroit’s life in- 
surance business. He is a member of the 
Detroit chapters of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association and the American So- 
ciety of Chartered Life Underwriters, 
the Detroit Life Insurance and Trust 
Council and the Life Insurance Coun- 
selors of Michigan. Mr. Gold received 
his CLU designation in 1953. 


has revision of 


rates 
single 
10-year 
tion 
recent “Top Club” 

Marking the company’s re-entry 


said, 


with a 
op- 
was company’s 
into 
annuities, the announcement a net 
reduction in annuity rates was made pos- 
in the face of improved mortality 
statistics through an 
on the guaranteed interest rate on Occi- 
dental’s U.S. 

It was announced additionally that Oc- 
cidental’s double indemnity issue has 
been extended to age 60, and that Ordi- 
nary life commercial is now written to 
age 80, with a minimum of $10,000 after 
age 75. 


sible 
increase to 3% 


single premium contracts. 
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LARRY CAMPS 


Life @ Annuities ¢@ Group ° Disability Benefits °¢ 


SANDFORD R. JOHNSON 


110 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 
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Berkshire General Agent 
At Springfield, Mass. 





a 


2INA 


JOSEPH A. KLI 


\ppointment of Joseph A. 


Klejna as 


general agent for Berkshire Life’s new 
Springfield, Mass. agency was an- 
nounced by George D. Covell, CLU, 


agency vice president. 

Mr. Klejna graduated from University 
of Massachusetts and is past president 
of the Springfield Alumni Association. 
He served with the Air Force for three 
years during World War II. 


Mr. Klejna entered the life insurance 


business as a special agent for The Pru- 
dential in Springfield in 1951. In 1953 
he was the leading producer for The 


Massachusetts. 
manager in 1954 
1955. 


Prudential in western 
He became brokerage 
and division manager in 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE CHANGES 


R. J. Farrell Acting Editor of Pulse; 
C. E. Gustafson and Nancy McGinnis 
Join Staff 
H. Dixon Trueblood, vice president in 
charge of public relations and advertis- 
ing for Occidental Life of California, 
announced a promotion and two addi- 
tions to the company’s public relations 

and advertising staff. 

Richard J. Farrell, who joined the com- 
pany in April of this vear as editor of 
“Group News” and_ publicity assistant, 
has been named acting editor of “Pulse,” 
Occidental’s field publication. Mr. Far- 
rell is a UCLA graduate and a veteran 
of the Korean War. 

Nancy S. McGinnis, for the 
vears editor of Dayton 
“Dayton News” in 
joined the company to edit its in- 
ternal house organ “Incidentals.” She 
attended the University of Missouri and 
the University of Minnesota. 

Carlton E. Gustafson, formerly of Cur- 
tis, Neb., has joined the staff as editor 
ot “Group News” and publicity assistant. 


past five 
department 
store’s Minneapolis, 
has 


Gustafson was for five years editor and 
manager of the weekly “Curtis Enter- 
prise.” He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 


Name R. M. Greaney, Jr. 
Union Mutual Life, Portland, Me., has 
announced the appointment of Robert 
M. Greaney, Jr. as a home office field 
supervisor in its agency department. For 
the past two years Mr. Greaney has 
served as general agent in Maine for 
Banker’s National Life. Prior to that 
he was associated with Provident Mutual 
Lite 


SIMON AGENCY TO MOVE 


The Simon Agency, Ine., Brooklyn, 
general agents of Eastern Life of New 
York and general insurance underwriters, 
will move on or about December 1 to 
972 Flatbush Avenue, corner of Alber- 
marle Road, Brooklyn—phone Ingersoll 
2-857 


Building For Growth 


(Continued from Page 13) 


many of our most successful 
are constantly recruiting. 
attitude, ‘an 
Their interviews 
candidates 
That is 
their 


However, 


managers They 


always take the opening 
may develop ———.’ 


conducted 
they tell 
centers of 


with possible are 


on this basis. what 
their 


influence.” 


candidates and 


Mr. Spahn pointed out that in addi- 
tion to home office activities in support 
of recruiting, each of the 14 territories 
conducts certain activities of its own. 

He explained that in each territory 
the subject is regularly on the agenda 
at managers’ meetings and “is kept be- 


fore managers at all times as a _ live 
and active subject.” 

With specific illustrations, the speaker 
described the many different approaches 
to recruiting that are found in different 
territories. Noting that territory prac- 
tices in his opinion can and should vary, 
he said: “We believe each territory must 
handle recruiting in its own way and as 
its own responsibility, according to its 
own local problems and modus operandi, 
subject only to general company prac- 
tice.” 


He concluded with the thought that 
“the better managers by and large do 
a good job of recruiting with a minimum 
of assistance from the home office.” He 
said: “The manager is on the ground 
and it is his opportunity, as well as his 
responsibility, to recruit a better man 
than the one he is replacing, every time 
he fills an open debit.” 


A * * 
Raymond C. Johnson, New York Life 
“If we had twice as many agents of 


the type we now have, we would surely 
do twice as much business,’ Raymond 
C. Johnson, vice president of New York 
Life, told the recruiting symposium. 
Expanding on this theme, Mr. John- 
son stated his belief that if his company 
is to realize its full potential, more 
salesmen must be recruited. New York 
Life is moving in this direction, he said, 
and “we like to think of ourselves as ‘a 
recruiting company.” To substantiate 


this, he cited figures showing that the 
company’s new agents recruited during 
1954, 1955 and 1956 will pay for $625 
million of new Ordinary business. this 
eg in addition to their Group and 

& S. sales. 

ike York Life’s objective is to_keep 
its sales and size growing at a faster 
rate than the economy. Mr. Johnson 


said the only way he knows to do this 





Crown Life Expands 
New Jersey Service 


Mr. Joseph Dickstein, President 


of the New Jersey Life Associates, Inc., 


State Agents for the Crown Life 


Mark M. 


Byron 


Insurance Company of Canada appointed 
Messrs. Milton J. Sterngold and 
Mark M. Byron as Field 


Service Supervisors. 





Milton J. Sterngold 


The New Jersey Life Associ- 
ates, Inc. now offer state- 
wide service and are fully 
equipped to give personalized 
attention to every agent or 
broker within the state. 


CROWN LIFE OFFER: 


NEW 


The widest possible range of plans. 
Special quotations for Special Cases. 
The most liberal Underwriting. 
The lowest competitive rates. 


JERSEY LIFE ASSOCIATES, INC. OFFER: 


Personalized service in every case. 

Tailor-made presentations. 

Free training for life specialists, 

Free advertising consultation. 

Package promotions that will put dollars 
in pocket, 

Free Broker-to-Client Direct-Mail Service. 


*K Put us on your staff—But not on your payroll! 


SAVE TIME 
CALL CROWN FIRST. 





New Jersey Life Associates, Inc. 
STATE AGENTS 


THE CROWN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Suite 930—1180 Raymond Blvd. 
Newark 2, New Jersey 
Phone Mitchell 2-2083 












is “by ed more retail sales outlets 


as it were . by increasing the num. 
ber of full time, career life under. 
writers.” 

To recruit successfully, he suggested, 


a company and everyone in it must have 
a positive attitude and a crusading spirit 
about recruiting. He stressed the fac, 
that “sound recruiting is the « 
to sound growth.” 

Emphasizing that recruiting is in po 
way an impossible job, Mr. Johnson 
said “there are thousands of men an 
women working at other jobs today who 
would be happier and make more money 
as life underwriters. 

Observing that recruiting is “a never 
ending job of promotion and stimulation 
from the home office to the manager.” 
Mr. Johnson listed ten ways New York 
Life motivates field management to re- 
cruit. 

“1. We relate 


only road 


compensation to re- 
cruiting results. More than one-fourth 
of our managers’ income can come from 
recruiting; one-half of the 
managers’ income. 

“2. We fix responsibility. The man- 


assistant 


ager has the over sal responsibility, The 
assistant manager's job is entirely lim- 
ited to recruiting ‘and training witl 


about 75% of his time allocated to re- 
cruiting. 

“3. We provide free time for recruit- 
ing. Every company office has a salaried 
man whose sole responsibility is  train- 
ing. This frees the manager and assis- 
tant manager for recruiting activity 
Since no New York Life agency man 
can accept commissions for selling, he 
can only succeed as the men he appoints 
succeed. 

“4. We give recognition. Our quar- 
terly report to the field features the 
personal recruiting records of leading 
managers and assistant managers. At 
our annual managers’ meeting, an entire 
afternoon is devoted to recognizing 
leaders in various categories with the 
greatest emphasis on career recruiting 
results. The President’s trophy is award- 
ed to the agency man who has the best 
personal record in agency building over 
a two-year period. In determining this 
record, only successful agents who give 
evidence of being permanent are counted 

“5. We train to recruit. Much of the 
company’s two-volume management 
training course is concerned with re- 
cruiting. Special field and office projects 
on recruiting are assigned to the man 
agement trainee. In our schools and 
conferences we feature recruiting as the 
‘No. 1 job.’ 

“6. We promote 
York Life assistant 
become a manager... and no managef 
can become a field or home office exect- 
tive unless and until he*can point to 2 
superior record of induc ting career men 

“7. We reward nominators. Office em- 
ployes and agents are eligible for cas! 
awards for recommending people sub- 
sequently contracted. They are paid ac- 
cording to the appointee’s commissi0! 
earnings. 

“8. We motivate with annual recrt 
ing campi ugns. Our national managers 
meeting is by invitation only. Managers 
can win an invitation by fulfilling their 


recruiters. No New 
manager can ever 


lit 


office recruiting allotment. Assistat! 
managers can win invitations to agent 
production club meetings by fulfilling 


their recruiting allotments. a 
“9 We fix performance goals. Our 
divisional field officers encourage ft 
cruiting by performance standards suc 
as three aptitude indexes a week, daily 
talking to three high-type men = 
coming into the business. talking to ce 
ters of influence, recruiting @ man 
month, having six new men under col 
tract and in training at all times. 
“10. All realize the job to be done 
Every company agency man_ knows © 
soon learns that his only road to success 
is through sound recruiting results. He 
accepts this gladly and willingly or $00 
returns to the field as an agent—better 
for his experience in agency W rk.” 
Mr. Johnson asked: “How do. yot 
want your manager to think of his job: 


He said that New York Life urge 
managers to think of themselves, * 
‘talent scouts ... men whose princip? 


job is to look for sales talent.” 
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What New Mortality Table Will Do 


1,000 at Ages 
20 30 40 50 60 


White Sulphur Springs—A new life 
,surance mortality table, reflecting the 
axbstantial improvements in mortality in 
the past 20 years, was presented to the 
society of Actuaries in annual session 
were this week. These mortality im- 
sovements already have been reflected 
0 the actual costs of life insurance to 
she public and thus the new table would 
rave little effect on such costs. 

The table shows rates of mortality at 
certain ages running as much as 50% 
, 6% under the rates in the current 
ble, adopted in’ 1948 and based on 
wortality experience in 1930-1940. The 
improvement is greatest at the younger 
ves, but is still substantial at most 
lder ages. 

The proposed mortality table was pre- 
yared by a committee of Society of 
Actuaries. When approved, it will be 
presented to a special committee of the 


National Association of Insurance Com- 


missioners. 
The new table represents one of the 
achievements of electronic processing 


machines, the work on it having taken 
atenth of the time required to prepare 
the present table during the 1940s. 
Death rates under the proposed table 
as follows at certain ages, 
with those in the present 
table: 


are shown 
compared 
mortality 





Graded Policy Experience 
Given by John L. Stearns 


White Sulphur Springs—The mortality 
experience among persons normally un- 
insurable, but who were issued “graded” 
wlicies in pension trusts, was reported 
y John L, Stearns, vice president of 
New England Mutual Life in a paper 
presented to the Society of Actuaries 
here, 
The New England eight years ago 
began issuing such policies, which pro- 
vide a death benefit equal to the reserve 
plus a proportion of the risk. For a case 
rated 1,000% the proportion added is 
one-tenth. The New England included 
ill applicants who had been declined at 
the highest regular rating in a single 
‘lass, rating them 1,000%. Premiums and 
lividends were on the standard _ basis. 
Most of the policies were Retirement 
Income at 65, with some of the more 
recent being Life Paid-Up at 85, written 
‘o terminate when the individual re- 
ured, 
The company’s exposure, in the analy- 
3 presented by Mr. Stearns, was under 
137 Jen issued from 1947 through 
1953 and the mortality study covered 
the experience through the 1955 policy 
‘miversary, giving a total exposure of 
10,527 — and $46,947,350 of insur- 
ance. Actual deaths reported were on 
for a face amount of $1,162,081. 
This gives a ratio of actual mortality 
‘ive times that for standard risks, both 
by policy numbers and by amount. Ana- 


lyzed by age groups, the mortality 
ranged trom 16 times standard at the 
younger cases to four or five times 


‘andard at older ages, on the basis of 
‘mount of insurance, and from eight 
"mes standard at younger ages to four 
mes standard at older ages, on the 
aSis Of number of policies. 

Analyzed by cause of death, the actual 
- tality of the group showed a larger 
Proportion of heart deaths than joint 
Paced experience suggests, but Mr. 
earns pointed out that cardiovascular 
“auses ranked much higher than normal 
a the cause of extra rating for 
the individuals involved. Cardiovascular 
deaths accounted for 67.5% of total 
leaths in the group; cancer 12.9%; 
sastro-intestinal disorders 6.3%. 


Deaths Per 


Commissioners 194] 
Standard Ordinary 
(1930-1940) 2.43 3.56 
Proposed Table 1.39 1.72 


6.18 
3.08 


12.32 26.59 
7.48 19.51 


It is generally understood that the 
new mortality table, if finally adopted, 
would be a permissive standard of valu- 
ation of policy reserves 
for the calculation of 
benefits. 

Conceivably, the new table may also 
be helpful to companies which now 
maintain “deficiency reserves” because 
the premiums they charge, based on ac- 
tual experience, are less than the net 
premiums computed on the older mor- 
tality table which does not reflect the 
improvement in mortality in_ recent 
years. However, the adoption of the 
table would have little effect on the cost 
of insurance to policyholders, since the 
actual cost already reflects the improve- 
ment in mortality, through the dividend 
scale in mutual companies and through 
the gross premiums charged in stock 
companies. 


and possible also 
non-forfeiture 








POSITION WANTED 


Man with ten years’ experience group 
insurance sales and service work, home 
office and field, desires new connec- 
tion. Age 37. College graduate. Salary 
desired, $12,000. Address Box 2467, The 
Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, 
New York 38, N. Y 

















Nationwide Names Five to 
Field Posts for Group Sales 


Five new appointments in the ex- 
panded Group program of Nationwide 
of Columbus, O., 
been announced by George W. 
Group sales manager. They are: 
Edward K. Foley, assigned to New 
York City, will be Group representative 
for six eastern states. He formerly was 
with General Mutual in Albany. Arthur 
L. Forbus becomes district Group man- 
ager at Cleveland. Until recently he was 
personnel manager at Nationwide’s west- 


Insurance Cos. have 


Conner, 


ern Pennsylvania regional office in But- 
ler. 

Robert E. Vanderbeek 
gional Group manager, 


becomes re- 
working on spe- 


TOP SUPERVISOR WANTED 


who can qualify for company 
management training program to 
become future General Agent. 
Unusually fine opportunity — 
phone Lee Nashem — OXford 
7-2950. Confidential. 








LEE NASHEM AGENE? 


WO East 42nd 


New York 





Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 





cial projects at the home office. He was 
formerly with Connecticut General Life, 
most recently in Washington, D. C 

John W. McFadden has been sohiea 
district Group manager at the upper 
New York regional office in Syracuse. 
He formerly was associated with Mutual 
of Omaha. John H. Henry becomes re- 
gional Group manager at the Harrisburg 
regional office. Previously he was en- 
rollment manager for Illinois Hospital 
Service in Rockford, II. 

















FLEXIBLE-AGE RETIREMENT 


With LNL's flexible-age retirement plan, the policyholder does not 
set the maturity date when buying the policy; he can wait until the date 
arrives before making his choice. Naturally, clients like this feature and 


LNL agents like to present it. 


The 


Lincoln National's flexible-age re- 
tirement plan is another reason for our 
proud claim that LNL is geared to help 


its field men. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 


Indiana 
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A record 523 Connecticut Mutual agents qualified for the company’s five regional 


conventions during September and October. 


Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Calif. 


Lake, Minn.; 
Santa Barbara, 


Highlighting the three-day meetings were talks by President Charles J. 


Pocono 


Meetings were held at Big Pelican 
Manor, Pa.; Edgewater Gulf, La.; and 
Zimmer- 


man and Agency Vice President Raymond W. Simpkin and discussions of advanced 


sales, and home office underwriting. 


Agents participated in panels on sales promotion and selling methods con- 


ducted by home office officials. 


Not forgotten were the many agents’ 
talks by 


was set aside specially for them, with 


Part of the program 
Vincent B. 


wives who attended. 


Senior Vice President 


Coffin and Mrs. Zimmerman proving to be high spots of the meetings. 


Pres. Zimmerman on Company Plans 


crn meme 


At each of the regional meetings, new 
Connecticut Mutual President Charles J. 
Zimmerman was given a rousing welcome. 
Many of the agents already knew him 
through his work with the LIAMA and 
previous association with the company. 
The others he made it his business to 
meet, just as he had made it a point 
to talk personally with every member 
of the home office staff earlier this year. 

Leading off his formal talk with a 
discussion of his transition from the in 
stitutional side of life insurance to the 
presidency of an individual company, Mr. 
Zimmerman said his duties and responsi- 
bilities had changed only in scope, not 
in direction 

“We at the home office are 
new trends and developments in 
of not only changing conditions but a 
of our company’s philosophy,” he = said. 
“We will continue to place the integrity 
of the company, the safety of its con- 
tracts, and the best interests of its 
policyholders and beneficiaries above all 
other considerations. 

“I need not assure you,” he continued, 
“that we are going to do our utmost to 
keep the company in a place of promi- 
nence in the life insurance business. We 
are going to push for new business not in 
a harsh, unrealistic manner, not simply 
for the sake of volume, but for the sake 
f vitality, and for the sake of progres- 
siveness, and for the sake of strength 
which comes only from sound growth.” 


studying 
light 


] 


Iso 


Swinging into present financial man- 
agement of the company, Mr. Zimmer- 
man said, “we are fortunate that our 


company has risen to a position of pre- 
eminence from the standpoint of net cost 
and strength. Our investment 
people are aggressive, pioneering, cour- 


financial 


dae asia on Markets 


At each of the regional meetings, pan- 
els of agents drawn from attending agen- 
cies described their current markets and 
how they operated within them. 

Moderator Horace R. Smith, superin- 
tendent of agencies, picked panel speak- 
ers on a basis of their success volume- 
wise, but also to give a representative 
sample of the company’s field force on a 
basis of varying age, experience, type of 
market and selling techniques, 

Each agent gave his formula for oper- 
ating in his market, drawing from per- 
sonal experiences to illustrate how it 
worked successfully for him. 

Summing up, Mr. Smith pointed out 
that the panels gave “seven distinct pat- 
terns of selling, all of them successful,” 
and asserted the need for every agent 
to continually examine and develop new 
ideas for meeting and approaching pros- 
pects, for selling and for building pres- 
tige. 

“We must strive for great new heights 
of achievement,” he concluded. “We 
must all constantly fight the complacency 
which tempts good people at every level. 
We must accept new challenges hourly, 
daily, weekly, throughout our careers. 
Without stimulating the thinking and 
actions of each other, we will drift off 
to the dead level of mediocrity.” 








Fabian Bachrach 


CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN 


ageous and intelligent. They are able to 
make sound decisions quickly. And they 
have a marvelous field organization. Just 
for example, our city loan correspondents 
have helped the company to invest more 
than $700,000,000 in the last 20 years 
without loss of a single penny of inter- 
est or principal.” 

Mr. Zimmerman pointed out that al- 
though the company’s contracts 
“without question among the finest,” ex- 
tensive studies are currently under car 
pointing to a gener ul revision of policy 
contracts. “But,” he said, “we will add 
no fringes that aren’t equitable and in 
the interest of our policyowners.” 

The company’s president concluded his 
talk with a discussion of the broader 
aspects of life insurance. 

“It is too easy to forget when we are 
dealing with investment of millions of 
dollars that the heart and soul of this 
business is the modest American family 
buying life insurance,” he said. “Our 

(Continued on Page 23) 





Panel on Sales Promotion 

“Gaining the Inner Circle” was the title 
of agents’ panels on successful uses of 
advertising and other sales promotion 
material, led by Royden C. Berger, di- 
rector of advertising, William L. Camp 
III, supervisor of publications, and War- 
ren F. Reuber, advertising assistant. 

At each of the meetings, agents picked 
from among those attending used per- 
sonal experiences to illustrate how vari- 


ous sales tools available from the com- 
pany had helped them increase their 
sales success. 


Discussion was divided evenly between 
direct mail, personal advertising and 
scingiekanth promotional material, with 
the panel spelling out in detail how ma- 
terial from each of the categories was 
responsible for one or more sales. 





onnecticut Mutual Life Regional Meetings 


Vice President Simpkin 
Upholds Agency System 


In his talk opening each of the re- 
gional meetings, Agency Vice President 
Raymond W. Simpkin reaffirmed the 
Connecticut Mutual’s faith in the agency 
system. “Constructive criticism makes 
for progress, but much of the current 
criticism of the agency system is with- 
out foundation,” Mr. Simpkin asserted. 

Pointing out the constantly expanding 
market for life insurance, he cited the 
company’s continuing efforts to aid its 
agents to take advantage of each new 
market development. 

Contrary to belief of critics of the 
agency system, Mr. Simpkin said sub- 
stantial improvements in training and 
compensation methods over the past 15 
years have made financial success easier 
rather than harder for agents to attain 
under the agency system. 

Backing up his assertion, he cited 
figures showing that average sales vol- 
ume of the company’s top 100 agents in- 
creased from $221,000 to $1,042,000 be- 
tween 1940 and 1955, with a correspond- 
ing rise in average Connecticut Mutual 
commissions from $4,000 to $20,000. 

He also cited improvements in the 
company’s career contract for agents and 
addition and improvement of security 
benefits such as retirement plan and 
medical coverage as strengthening the 
position of the field force under the 
agency system. 

“Our field force is our greatest asset,’ 
he conciuded, “because through their ef- 
forts we are assured a constantly in- 
creasing flow of new business, high qual- 
ity business that stays on the books. 
We intend to fulfill our obligations to 
this great asset by continuing to offer 
competitive policies that are sound and 
attractive, to provide a well balanced 
commission contract and security bene- 
fits, to maintain an open door policy 
with agents, to furnish the best possible 
education and training materials and to 
continue the development of a company 
of distinction for you to represent.” 


Wives’ Meeting Hears Coffin; 


Mrs. Zimmerman Also Speaks 

Not forgotten in planning the Con- 
necticut Mutual regionals were agents’ 
wives. A special meeting was arranged 
for them, with talks by Senior Vice 
President Vincent B. Coffin and Opal 
Marie Zimmerman, wife of the com- 
pany’s president. 

Mr. Coffin set the theme of his talk 
by asking, “Why is it that almost never 
does a_ successful life insurance man 
leave our business for some other voca- 
tion ? 

“There must be something about our 
business which gets into a man’s blood, 
which pulls him close to it and makes 
him want to stay,” Mr. Coffin said, going 
on to describe plus factors of emotional 
satisfaction and income found by suc- 
cessful life insurance men in their work. 

“But there are other things, too, which 
make a man satisfied with his career, 
and life insurance possesses some that 
are unique,” Mr. Coffin continued. 

“T think it important that a man get 
fun out of his job. Our successful men 
do get a lot of fun out of their work 
because they are dealing, not with things, 
but with people. And the things our men 
have to present are basic to the happi- 
ness of people and to their families. 
It is exciting to help work out their 
problems. It brings a thrill of accom- 
plishment which agents will never lose 
as long as they are in our business.” 


Talk by Mrs. Zimmerman 


Following Mr. Coffin’s talk, Mrs. Zim- 
merman touched briefly on the role of 
wives in life insurance. 

“You play a very important part in 
your husband’s success,” she told the 
agents’ wives. “I am impressed with 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Current Home Office 
Underwriting Problenff 
Thomas K. Dodd, vice president, y,./% ” 
derwriting; Dr. Theodore M. Ehe fi in 
medical director, and Gaylord L, Pain } 
underwriting secretary, conducted 4. 008 
cussions of current home office unde. ad 
writing problems and explained the py. aa 
sitions of medical and lay underwrite Me 
in handling typical tough cases. of 
Commenting on criticisms that unde. ra 
writers are not consistent, Dr. Eheim. 
as 





pointed out that experience shows sjgy\. 
ficant differences in ratings by differen 
companies on a case, or on similar case; 
submitted to the same company, are yy. 
ally due to different information rathe: 
than different judgment on identical 
nearly identical facts and figures, 

‘We may at times seem unreasonal) 
in insisting on time-consuming proc. 
dures,” Dr. Ebers said, “but rest assure! 
all our underwriters have but one ult. 
mate aim in view, to make the be: 
possible offer. By sticking to this shia 
tive, we feel our agents can be sold «: 
the justification for a rating and can, 
out to place the policy in a confide 
frame of mind.” 

Mr. Paine and Mr. Dodd pointed o 
that underwriters and agents are all cf , 
the same team, a team depending of °« 
mutual understanding for its success 
operation. 

Taking this thought, Dr. Ebers co 
cluded the presentation by citing cc: 
tinuing company studies of all new mei 









































































































cal developments which might affer ra 
underwriting decisions. The | swit rs 
changes in the medical field demaifm 
almost constant revision and re- ~evalt ar 
ation of our underwriting manual » Zin 


accordance with new facts and clinic: 
developments. This we are doing, gladl 
for it plays a major role in keeping a 
team a winning one.” 





Starr, Hoeffer, Chittick on 
Advanced Sales Simplified 
Superintendent of Agencies E. 4 
Starr, aided by Assistant Counsels P 
A. Hoeffer and Ralph J. Chittick pr 
sented “Advanced Sales Simplified.” ma! 
“There’s no special formula for ge: cha 
ting started in advanced sales, ” they tool not 
the agents. “In fact, you've alreat! B fan 
started. You know life insurance fun: tery 
mentals, you know how to sell and, moe nif 
important, you have confidence in yo'J% non 
ability. the 
“For the most part,” they explaine.M& vid 
“transition from simple programms i 
and package selling is largely a mi inte 
ter of taking your knowledge of wi reg 
life insurance is and does for fami B tor 
and individuals, and applying it to “— diff 
solution of business, estate or tax Pty tom 
lems. Estate planning, for exam) mor 


starts where programming leaves 
Alert life insurance men just nature 
drift into advanced sales as they bec 
more experienced.” 

The home office officials asserted 1! 
although some broader knowledge 0! 
technical aspects of advanced sales 





necessary, particularly in prospect 
“Imagination and ability to dramatiz sale 
your presentation will be your gre@'®™ spor 
allv. tive 
“You are salesmen,” they contini-@ mee 
“and as salesmen you need have Me by: 






sufficient information to be able to ™ 
ognize a problem, to demonstrate toy" 
prospect that he has it, to show ' 
solution and to get action.” They pat 
out the wealth of legal, account 
and tax advice readily available to! 
insurance men and urged full use 
these services. 

They also recommended use of exper 
in actual selling, urging inexperiett 
agents to tap the knowledge of ™ 
experienced agency members in prep 
ing presentations, and perhaps arrant 
for joint work until their confidence 
built up. 
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Maine Fidelity Names 
Sheldon Adv. Director 


Maine Fidelity Life of Portland has 
appointed John Flint Sheldon director 
; advertising, it is announced by Her- 
pert L. Rackliff, vice president of sales, 
yho said the company is now licensed 
in 21 states. 

Mr. Sheldon brings to the year-old 
company a background of insurance 
advertising and promotion gained with 
Mutual of New York and Home Life 
of New York. He also been en- 
vaged in various editorial capacities, and 
associated with mutual funds 
jistributors. An Air Force veteran quali- 
fed in intelligence and _ psychological 
warfare, Mr. Sheldon has also special- 


zed in insurance, direct mail and liter- 
ature. He is married, has one daughter, 
and will make his home in Portland. He 
isa graduate of Williams College. 


has 


has been 





Wives’ Meeting 


(Continued from Page 22) 


I am with one 


nis particularly when 
She 


of our leading agents and his wife. 
helps him to be successful. 

“Of course, helping your husband in 
his business means some sacrifices,” Mrs. 
Zimmerman continued, mentioning eve- 
nings alone and cancelled plans as being 
the most conspicuous. “However, we 
must realize that these sacrifices are 
for ourselves, too, for everything your 
husband does ultimately is with the hap- 
piness of his own family in mind. 

“Be proud of your husband,” Mrs. 
Zimmerman concluded. “Be proud that 
he chose life insurance for his career. 
Next to the ministry it is the most soul- 
satisfying work I know of, and nothing 
but greater happiness can come from 
your efforts to help him become suc- 
cessful at it.’ 


Zimmerman Talk 


(Continued from Page 22) 


markets and our marketing can and will 
change, but there is one thing that will 
not chang re: the love of a man for his 
family, the sanctity of the home, the de- 
termination to be independent and dig- 


nifed citizens under a political and eco- 


nomic system whereby the State serves 
he free individual rather than the indi- 
vidual being controlled by the State. 

“And this is where life insurance comes 
into the picture. You have a terrific 
responsibility for putting into balance 
modest American family the 
comforts and 
for promoting 


tomorrow’s necessities, 


; More security and individual savings on 
ga basis, for reminding men of 


leath, disability, ‘dependency and above 
If free men fail to meet the 
responsibil lities of these things, they lose 
res independence, and in turn every- 
tung else worthwhile.” 

Mr, Zimmerman pointed out that in 
is respect the job of the life insurance 
salesman was one of persuasion, his re- 


thi 


| ponsibility one of giving honest, objec- 


tive advice and service. “Y our success in 


3 meeting th this responsibility is determined 
Fp °Y your success in the everyday jobs of 


Planning, prospecting and selling,” he 


be ‘aid. “It is determined by your atti- 
tudes and aspirations, by your dedication 
) your j re 
“The rea lly successful man is the one 
that spirit of dedication about 
Mr. Zimmerman concluded. 
life insurance business can 
icate ourselves to our work be- 
so fundamentally sound, be- 
insurance does such a vitally 
t job, because it is of such great 








Work, 
"We j In the 
eal lly ded 


“ved ones, and to the nation and to the 
entire world.” 








FOR INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS 





FOR SURPLUS WRITERS 





COMPLETE 
FACILITIES 


FOR INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
OF SUBSTANDARD 





FOR GROUP AND 
MAJOR MEDICAL CASES 


GUIDE 





FOR PENSION AND 
PROFIT-SHARING PRODUCERS 








To list every life insurance plan underwritten 
by Continental Assurance would occupy 
a space many times the size of this 


Yet, we do want you to know when and how you can use us 
to advantage. That in view, we have prepared a comprehen- 
sive 1956 Facilities Desk Reference for Producers. It tells you 
our complete facilities story quickly and systematically... 
from simple package plans to competitive contracts for com- 
plex tax situations. 

Please write for your copy...and you will have a most use- 
ful addition for your working sales kit. 


Continental 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
310 S. Michigan Ave. - Chicago 4, Ill. 











CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
76 William Street, Now York 5, N.Y. 
Please send me my personal copy of your new 
1956 Facilities Desk Reference for Producers ASK FOR YOUR 
NAME FREE COPY NOW! 
ADDRESS 
‘. CITY. ZONE__STATE. 











Amer. Bankers Ahead 
104.7% for 9 Months 


INS. IN FORCE T TOPS $115,000,000 





President Ranni Recognizes Two Miami 
Agencies as Winners of Eight 
Production Awards 





American Bankers Life of Miami, Fla., 
that it now has $115,000,000 
of insurance in force and expects its 
1956 premium income to total $5,250,000. 
Ranni, president, noted that 
his company’s ordinary business is run- 
ning 104.7% 
sales, 


announces 


James G. 


ahead of last year in new 
based on the first nine month’s 
figures, and that in the first 
months business increased 108.5%, com- 
pared to the national average for insur- 
ance companies of 13%. 

American Bankers Life which is Mi- 
ami’s first ordinary life company, has 
been actively operating just under four 
years. 

President Ranni also announced that 
eight production awards have been made 
to two Miami agencies for efforts in the 
summer sales contest. Five are held by 
the All American Agency, Inc., super- 
vising general agent for American Bank- 


seven 


ers Life, and three by the Glenn A. 
Whittle agency, general agent. 
Awards Presented by Siske 


James B. Siske, director of agencies, 
said the All American Agency, headed 
by V. J. Diglio, produced $3,500,000 in 
paid business in the first nine months 
of 1956 and was the No. 1 agency in a 


recent campaign. He presented awards 
to the All American agency as follows 
To Mr. Diglio for his agency’s ‘feat 


in leading all others in both premiums 
and volume; to William M. Wolfarth, 
leading personal producer in both premi- 
ums and volume, and to Ralph Cohen 
as second leading personal producer in 
premiums. 

Awards went to Glenn 
leading general agent in premium and 
volume, and to Harry W. Roth of Whit- 
tle’s organization as second highest per- 
sonal producer in sales of lives. 

American Bankers Life is represented 
by 126 supervising general agents and 
general agents in 30 states and the 
District of Columbia. 


A. Whittle as 


Conn. General Life Makes 
Four Staff Appointments 


Vice President Stuart F. Smith of 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, an- 
nounced four staff appointments in the 
company’s field organization. 

Raymond J. Mals has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Evanston, IIl., 
branch office. He is a member of the 
company’s Vice President’s Club, an 
organization of agents who achieve out- 
standing records in sales and _ service. 


He is a graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. ; ; 
Frederick S. Volotta will be a staff 


N. Y., branch 


LeMoyne 


assistant in the Syracuse, 
office. He is a graduate of 
College in Syracuse. 

Joe N. Johnston and Raymond H. 
Foster have been named brokerage con- 
sultants at the Charlotte, N. C., agency. 


They will work with independent insur- 
ance brokers to provide liaison in per- 
sonal insurance planning and_ business 


insurance. Mr. Johnston is a graduate 
of Western Reserve University in Cleve- 
land. Mr. Foster attended Oklahoma 
A. & M. College. 


LEADS MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 
The New York City agency ,manas ged 
by Richard E. Myer, CLU, led Mutual of 
New York’s 108 agencies throughout the 
country in volume-of life and accident 
and sickness insurance business: sub- 
mitted in Qctober, a month which saw 
the greatest volume of applied-for in- 
surance in the company’s 113-+year his- 
tory. 
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Melvin Gold Weighs Inflation Trend 


White Sulphur Springs—With infla- 
tion continuing as a world-wide menace, 
life insurance companies throughout the 
world are giving close attention to pro- 
effect on their 
associate actu- 
of New York, 
the Society of 


cedures to combat its 
policies, Melvin L. Gold, 
ary of Manhattan Life 
said in a paper before 
Actuaries here. 

“Throughout the world the gradual 
deterioration in the purchasing power of 
money seems to have become an unal- 
terable fact,” said Mr. Gold, who has 
done actuarial consulting work abroad 
where inflation has hit hardest. “The 
monetary erosions of this century have 
provided life insurance with a compelling 
incentive to find a solution. While many 
suggestions have been offered, the final 
answer has yet to come.’ 

It was pointed out by Mr. Gold that 
the problem has been mild in the United 


States, compared with European coun- 
tries. The United States and Canada 
have experienced a comparatively mild 


cost of living over the 
averaging approximately 
2% a year. France, Italy and most other 
European countries have witnessed an- 
nual inflation rates as high as 50% or 
more. The ultimate situation was reached 
in Germany shortly after World War I 
when the currency unit fell to one bil- 
lionth of its pre-war value. 

“The effect on purchasing power of a 
rise in the cost of living from 100% to 
200% is as destructive as a subsequent 
rise from 200% to infinity,” he said. 
“Once money loses 50% of its value, 
there is only 50% more to go.” 


Ways to Meet Inflation 


The chief proposals and experiments 
made thus far for meeting the problems 
of inflation in connection with life in- 
surance were said by Mr. Gold to be 
the following: 


increase in the 
past /5 years, 


1. Reduction of expenses to the mini- 
mum. 

2. Investment of a greater share of 
company assets in equities, with 
some of the gains distributed to 
the policyholders. 

3. Direction of efforts to 
policyholders to buy low 
policy plans. 

4. Use of “index” policies, which ben- 
efit both company and policyholder 
in the event of inflation. 

5. Use of the variable life insurance 
policy. 

One suggestion made at the 1954 In- 
ternational Congress of Actuaries was 
the insertion of a clause in policies in 
which the policyholder promises to keep 
his coverage up to date; if prices jump 
as much as 1,000% and no action is 
taken by the policyholder towards main- 
taining the level of his coverage, the 
company would have the right to termi- 
nate the policy. 

A frequent suggestion, according to 
Mr. Gold, is the investment of a larger 
share of assets in common stocks, up 
to 15% or 20%. One actuary suggested 
that the investment in stocks and prop- 
erty be maintained at a level to produce 
income equal to the expense of manage- 
ment, which would meet one of the im- 
portant areas where inflation hits, the 
cost of doing business. 

“Index” policies were described as one 
of the measures actually put into opera- 
tion in Europe, several countries now 
using variations of this idea. Austria, 
France, Belgium, Finland and Sweden 
were cited as having such experiments 
in use. One insurance approach, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gold, is to have the face 
amount of the policy increase, say 3% 
every year, in anticipation of an average 
amount of inflation. The premium could 
either be variable or level and even if 
level, the total annual premium would 
eventually rise 25% to 100%. 


persuade 
reserve 


Effects of N. Y. Expense Limitation 


White Sulphur Springs—The New 
York expense limitation law has spread 
its influence throughout the country and 
has done more than almost any other 
element to stabilize the life insurance 
business, Allen L. Mayerson of Univer- 
sity of Michigan and formerly life actu- 
with the New York Insurance De- 


ary 
partment said in a paper before the 
Society of Actuaries. 


“The influence of Section 213 of the 
New York insurance law is felt through- 
out the country, since it applies to all 
the business, wherever done, of any com- 


pany operating in New York State,” 
Mr. Mayerson said. “Actually its influ- 
ence is even more widespread, since 
many companies not licensed in New 


York have been guided by the commis- 
sion patterns of companies operating in 
New York State.” 

It was emphasized by Mr. Mayerson 
that the law endeavors to keep the ex- 
pense element of the cost of life insur- 
ance from reaching an_ unreasonable 
level, with the minimum of interference 
with management. 

“The responsibility for efficiency and 
low expenses 1s primarily that of man- 
agement,” he said. “The function of the 
state should merely be to lay the ground 


rules and the boundaries within which 
management shall exercise its discre- 
tion.” 

Answering the question, “Why is 


there no law regulating the expenses of 
railroads, public utilities and fire and 
casualty insurance, as there is for life 
insurance,” Mr. Mayerson said that they 
are indirectly controlled by rate regu- 


while life insurance operates 
without rate regulation, depending on 
the expense controls. “Excessive pre- 
miums are prevented by the competition 
which exists among life insurance com- 
panies,” he said. 

Discussing the extra-territorial effect 
of the New York law, Mr. Mayerson 
suggested that out-of-state business had 
to be controlled, if the New York ex- 
penses are to be controlled, since com- 
panies charge the same premiums and 
pay the same dividends nationwide and 
yet their expenses cannot be segregated 
by state. 

“Expense limitation laws also exist in 
Illinois and Wisconsin,” he said, “though 
they are less strict than the New York 
law. Perhaps if the New York expense 
limitation law did not apply extra-terri- 
torially, other states which now have 
no expense limitation law would adopt 
one.” 

Citing the expense limits allowed in 
New York for all companies in 1954, 
under the new formula and the actual 
expenses in that year, he showed that 
the margin allowable above the actual 
expenses was 20.2%, compared with 
12.8% the year before, with $188,878,185 
unexpended margin in 1954. 

In a technical paper presented at the 
same session of the Society, William S. 
Bicknell of University of Wisconsin and 
not an actuary, jointly writing with Cecil 
J. Nesbitt of University of Michigan, 
examined analogous relations for the 
case of a general insurance with bene- 
fits payable in respect to several forms 
of decrement. A possible application of 


lation, 





Society of Actuaries Meeting at White Sulphur Springs 


Premium Discounts 
Growing in Use 


ELGIN FASSEL ON BACKGROUND 


Senior Actuary, Northwestern Mutual, 
Points to Slow Adoption of Idea 
in This Country 


White Sulphur Springs—Premium dis- 
counts for quantity purchases of life in- 
surance appear to be an important new 
underwriting development in Americon 
life insurance, with the practice 5 ud 
widely in use in Europe, Elgin G. Fassel. 
senior actuary of Northwestern Mutuol 
Life, said in a paper presented to the 
annual meeting of Society of Actuaries 
here. 

It was just 200 years ago that life 
insurance in its evolution came to recog- 
nize the age of the insured as a premium 
rate variable, ushering in the scientific 
era of life insurance, Mr. Fassel said, 
but it was only about 50 years ago that 
policy size came to be recognized as a 
variable and not until last year that this 
new consideration was applied in Canada 
or the United States. 

“Size has been a 
time immemorial in 
world,” Mr. Fassel 
interplay of economic forces it seems 
surprising that scientific life insurance 
operated 150 years with rates untouched 
by the recognition of size so common in 
commercial pricing. In those earlier days, 
the effect of size may have been trivial 
in proportion to the premium, whereas 
now it has become important. Earlier, 
the range of policy size was more limited 
and mortality was then much higher.” 


consideration from 
the commercial 
said. “With such 


Long in Use in Europe 


It was pointed out by Mr. Fassel that 
as long ago as 1926, ten British life 
insurance companies varied premium 
rates by size of policy and today 81 out 
of the 97 life companies operating in 
Great Britain vary the premium rate for 
policy size. The same is true, he said, 
for other European companies. 

“In America, with elaborate govern- 
mental regulation of life insurance, the 
business has been less responsive to 
natural forces and recognition of policy 
size as an independent variable in pre- 
mium rates has been retarded,” he said. 

The first life company on this side of 
the water to offer a quantity purchase 
advantage was the London Life Assur- 
ance Co. of Canada, which started to do 
so last year. 

Tt was not until this year, Mr. Fassel 
said, that action by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, ap- 
proving such practice, cleared away 
doubts in the United States as to regu- 
latory approval for this procedure. There 
are now five Canadian companies and 
four United States companies offering 
quantity price differentials for life in- 
surance. 

The cost per $1,000 of life insurance, 
in those companies offering the new 
plan, differs in some companies as much 
as $4 between the smaller and larger 
policies, according to Mr. Fassel. Most 
companies apply the quantity discounts 
by blocks of policy sizes, rather than to 
change them with everv $1,000 added. 
Usually, policies for $5,000 to $9,999 are 
taken as the base, with an additional 
charge for smaller policies and a dis- 
count for larger policies. The differences 
are measured by the actual cost of 
handling the policies of varying amounts 
and thus differ between companies. 





this theory would be the formulation 
of premiums and reserves for package 
coverage, with several items involved, 
such as a pension plan providing death, 
a ivor, retirement and disability bene- 
ts 


Malvin E. Davis Elected 


President of Actuaries 






































MALVIN E. DAVIS 







White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.—Mal- 
vin E, Davis, vice president and chiei 
actuary of Metropolitan Life, was elected 
president of the Society of Actuaries 2: 
its annual meeting here. Mr. 
ceeds William M. Anderson, president « 
North American Life of Toronto. 

Mr. Davis has been prominent in actt- 
arial activities for many years. He ha: 
been with Metropolitan Life since 1%: 
and an officer of the company since 193 
He tbecame a Fellow of the Actuaria 
Society at the age of 25. 7 

For many years, Mr. Davis has specia'- 
ized in Industrial life insurance and i 
author of “Industrial Life Insurance, 
which won the Elizur Wright Prize the 
year it was published. He has also be- 
come a recognized authority on the a- 
plication of large-scale electronic equij- 
ment to life insurance work and wa: 
head of the committee on_ electronic 
operations for the Society. 

Also elected at the —- wert 
























































Davis suc- 


three vice presidents: Henry ood 
vice president, Lincoln al al Life 
Dennis N. Warters, president, Banker: 


Life Co.; and John H. Miller, vice pres 
dent, Monarch Life. 





State Mutual Life Makes 
Dividend Scale Revision 


_ State Mutual Life’s dividend scale “ 
its Ordinary policies has been revis 
for the calendar year 1957, Th« change 


apply to both the current series of po 


cies as well as policies issued prior ' 
1948 under the American Experient 
Table of Mortality. 

For new business issued after 1% 


the dividends on life, endowment 2! 
retirement income contracts are 
creased in general for the older iss 
ages and for the later durations, wit 
some reductions at the earlier duratiot 
on the younger issue ages. On busines 
in force which was issued at curre! 
rates, dividends will be based upon, the 
new scale with the added provisier 
that no 1957 dividend on such busine 
will be less than the dividend accordins 
to the 1956 scale. 

For policies issued prior to 1948, t 
dividends are generally increased, wit f 
the largest gains occurring at the late 
durations and for the older issue agé 
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Social Security Act Changes 


ngs 


ted 


c tuaries 


White Sulphur Springs—Although ma- 
erial cost increases are involved in the 
193 changes in the Social Security Act, 
these are offset by some changes result- 
ing in reduced costs, with the result that 
she actuarial balance of the over-all pro- 
sam is relatively unchanged, slightly 
better than was estimated under the 1954 
Act, This was reported before the Soci- 
ety of Actuaries by Robert J. Myers, 
chief actuary of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

According to Mr. Myers, who reviewed 
the past six years under the Act, the 
number of retired workers drawing bene- 
fts has tripled since mid-1950, other 
beneficiaries have more than doubled 
and the annual rate of benefit disburse- 
ments has increased seven-fold. In June, 
1956 there were 4,730,000 retired workers 
and 3,640,000 other beneficiaries and ben- 
efits were running at an annual rate of 
$5,273,000,000. 

Estimates for the future show an ex- 
pected total of $17,002,000,000 in old-age 
and survivor benefits by 1980, $28,940,- 
000,000 by 2020. Disability benefits are 
expected to be $949,000,000 by 1975. 
Actuarial estimates have been made 
by Mr. Myers of the costs of all Social 
Security benefits, old-age, survivor and 
disability, up to the year 2020, related 
to annual contributions. Under the 1956 
revisions, virtually all gainfully employed 






Va.—Mal- # persons are covered, according to Mr. 
and chie! Myers, and the combined contribution 
ssa Sa e rate of employes and employers together 
as elected a sie ae ie : a 

fg sowill attain 8.5% of pay in 1975 and con- 
tuariés «! Hf tinue at that rate thereafter. The cost 
Javis suc- estimates show that, on a low-cost basis, 
esident of ME benefits will be 7.17% by 1980 and 8.28% 


ia by 2020. On a high-cost basis, the rates 
would be 8.54% by 1980 and 12.58% by 





tin actu: 220. Put on a level-premium basis, the 
He has low-cost rate would be 7% and the high- 
ince 192) | cost rate would be 9.09%. 
nce 1930 “According to the low-cost estimate, 
a the OASI Trust Fund would be well over 
Actuaris: # $190,000,000,000 by the year 2000 and un- 
der high-cost estimate, it would be ex- 
$s special- hausted shortly after 2000,” Mr. Myers 
e and is said. “It is unlikely that either of these 
surance,” two situations could develop because 
Prize the Congress would no doubt either liberal- 
also be- ize benefits or increase taxes.” 
| the ap- It was pointed out by the Social Se- 
ic equip- curity actuary that the heaviest drain 
and was 
lectronic rs : ; 
Illinois Situation on 
1g wert : 
F, Roo! Bank Premium Plans 
al Lite _Chicago— While the situation in II- 
Bankers linois Insurance Department relative to 
ce pres! difficulty which new companies have 


been having in obtaining a license to 
enter Illinois was discussed at meeting 
in Peoria last week of Illinois Associa- 
. tion of Life Underwriters. The members 
2S took no action believing it was not a 








vision matter which should be of particular 
concern to them. A report from Spring- 
scale. held circulating in Chicago is that Gov- 
revise etnor Stratton may appoint a new 
change Director of Insurance to succeed Justin 
or pi £ McCarthy. . 
prior ' What attracted more attention at the 
perient: llinois Association meeting was the 
105 a premium plan especially the “dou- 
er 1” le dollar’ feature in which twice the 
ont al amount of a deposit is covered by insur- 
ise a by the bank and given to 
oa po gepositor. The so-called “free insur- 
aration ag a connection with bank deposits 
vusines pre deen sharply criticized by some gen- 
currett hic agencies. Probably three banks in 
yon the aa are offering this plan as an 
vision! ae — to increase their deposits, 
yusine com ne} are not the biggest banks. The 
cording __ Paties writing the plan are not mak- 
" a drive for this type of business. 
48, the Mat se the joint committee meetings 
d. wit ao, Management Association 
re late! ei on in Chicago this week is that 
— £ under discussion bank premium 





Payment plans. 








in the expected cost figures is in the 
old-age and survivors’ benefits and not 
the disability side. The extra tax pro- 
vided for the disability coverage appears 
sufficient to cover anticipated benefit 
costs. The increased costs arise pri- 
marily from lowering the eligibility age 
for widows to 62. 

Applying the level-premium estimates 
to the program under the 1956 Act, Mr. 
Myers said that old-age and survivor 
benefits come to 7.43%, compared with 





CONT’L ASSURANCE DIVIDENDS 


Directors of Continental Assurance 
have voted a regular dividend of 25 cents 
per share and an extra dividend of 20 
cents per share, payable December 31 
to shareholders of record December 17. 





average contributions of 7.23%; the dis- 
ability benefits come to 0.42%, compared 
with average contributions of 0.49%. 
Taken as a whole, the Social Security 
program shows a lack of actuarial bal- 
ance of 0.13%, which is slightly less than 
the revised estimate for the 1954 Act of 
0.16% and earlier estimate of 0.48% 
under the 1954 Act. 


in Stride 


How to Take a Pension Case 
| 


New LIAMA Board Members 


Chicago— Four agency officers were 
elected to three-year terms on the board 
of directors of LIAMA. They are: E. A. 
Frerichs, vice president and agency di- 
rector, Security Mutual Life, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Kenneth D. Hamer, vice president 
and agency director, Pan-American Life; 
Karl Ljung, vice president in charge of 
agency operations, Jefferson Standard 
Life; Arthur F. Williams, vice president 
and superintendent of agencies, Crown 
Life, Toronto. 


PENSION cases sometimes have a way of looking formidable—even to the experienced 


salesman who may never have tackled one. But not to H.E., former high school coach and 


involving five lives (we write ’em any size), and with the ever-ready help of Northwestern 
National Life’s Pension & Tax Department solved the client’s problem in just 13 days. 


Here’s the story: 


of the client, and cooperated with the client’s counsel. H.E. made the presentation and 
promptly closed the case on the basis of the proposal worked out by the home office. 


In the course of normal prospecting, H.E. learned that the local bank was considering 
a pension plan. He asked to make a bid, then submitted to the home office the | 
specifications of the plan in which the client was interested. The home office evaluated 
all data, prepared a proposal incorporating features which seemed necessary to meet all needs 
| 


now a relatively new NYNL agent in the Midwest. He recently lined up his first such case, 
| 


Result: Another satisfying sale completed; another client well served. And Agent H.E. 
received top commissions which this year and for many years ahead will be a welcome 


“bonus” on top of his normal earnings. 


It’s happening every day, not only to NWNL agents but to brokers, too. Next time 
you as a broker get a line on a pension case that requires a technical assist, call the nearest 
NWNL agency or contact our Pension & Tax Department directly. 


| 
| 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
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HUGE LIFE INSURANCE BENEFITS 

American families are now receiving 
nearly $25,000,000,000 annually under es- 
security programs de- 
the 
retirement 


tablished family 


signed to meet economic losses of 


death, disability, 
ployment, 


and unem- 


according to the Institute of 


Life Insurance. Last year, such pay- 
ments added up to more than $21,700,- 
000,000. It is estimated that 1956 pay- 


ments may exceed $24,000,000,000 and by 
the $25,000,000,000 will prob- 


ably be passed. If payments con- 


next year 
these 
to rise in the years ahead at the 
rate of increase of the past three 
years, they will be well over $30,000,000,- 
000 by 1960. 

This year’s payments will be five times 
1940 and eight times those of 
Today’s payments have grown to 


tinue 
same 


those of 
1929. 
be the equivalent of about one-tenth of 
the country 


total wages and salaries in 


and these are largely payments which 


dis- 
thus 


reach into homes facing economic 


serious nature. It 
$25,000,000,000 
family 


locations of a 


represents nearly going 


maintenance of integrity 
stability. 
product of a single 


into the 


family economic This is 
the 


tion of planning, 


and 
largely genera- 
as corresponding pay- 


ments in 1940 were less than $5,000,000,- 


000 and in 1929 they were less than 
$3,000,000,000, 
Life insurance companies accounted 


1955 The 
the 
follows, Dis- 


total. 
covered by 


the 
needs were 


for $5,800,000,000 of 
four major 
1955 payments roughly as 
ability, $7,700,000,000; retirement, $5,800,- 
000,000; unemployment, — $1,700,000,000, 
and death and other family 
planning, $6,500,000,000. 

While the flow of annual 
the various plans has been 


financial 


payiuents 


under in- 
creasing sharply, assurance of future 


payments has also been enhanced with 
the accumulation of large aggregates of 
funds them up. 


serves of the voluntary private insurance 


to back Aggregate re- 
and pension plans had grown to inore 
than $90,000,000,000 by the start of this 
year the trust funds and 
accumulated by the Government and 
semi-government plans, even though 
pay-as-you-go, had ceached 


$45,000,000,000 by this year. 


and assets 


extensively 


some 


LLOYD’S GETS RADIO BREAK 

Lloyd’s, which gets more publicity than 
any organization in the insurance busi- 
ness scored again when Sir Philip d’Am- 
chairman of Lloyd’s, 
was the principal 
speakers in the new British 
ing Co.’s series, “Something in the City.” 
Policy-Holder, Insurance 
the situation in this 


brumenil, a former 


selected as one of 


3roadcast- 


The 3ritish 


magazine, covered 
Way: 

“The announcement (about Sir Philip) 
could easily lead company men to specu- 
late on the reasons for the frequency 
with which the subject of insurance in 
public discussion is linked with Lloyd’s 
ri ither than with the companies. 

“The occasion, however, is hardly one 
for making individu: il comparisons. Al- 
though Sir Philip is a former chairman 
of Lloyd’s his program is called ‘The In- 
surance Market’ and he will, therefore, 
presumably deal with the companies as 


well as with Lloyd’s. Furthermore, as 
the series takes the form of discussions 
between the speakers and a panel of 


questioners, the course of each program 
will tend to be directed more by the 
questioners than by the principal speak- 
er. It is to be noted also that in the 
first of the four programs Harold Win- 
cott at the outset referred particularly 
to the importance of the great insur- 
ance companies in the city, and later 
made favorable reference to the exami- 
nations of the Chartered Insurance In- 
stitute. Judging by the first program, 
the panel will be inclined to raise con- 
troversial issues.” 
* * Ox 

William H. Downes, CPCU, has been 
named manager of the Clevelz ind branch 
office of the Security-Connecticut Insur- 
ance Companies of New Haven. He be- 
gan his insurance career with the North 
America Companies in 1941 where he 
served as a senior underwriter, special 
agent, engineers, and payroll auditor. 
In 1948 he joined the Employers’ Group 
where he served in the capacity of spe- 
cial agent, manager of the Harrisburg, 
Pa., office, superintendent of the educa- 
tion department, and senior underwriter 
in the central department. He was an 
instructor in insurance at both Boston 
University and Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and received his CPCU designa- 
tion in 1952. 

x * x 

Homer E. Brown, home office under- 
writer with Midland Mutual Life, re- 
cently observed his 25th anniversary 
with the organization. In recognition of 
his service record, he was presented 
with a quarter-century pin by President 
Chester O. Sullivan. 


Edwin H. Eager, son of Edwin N. 
Eager of The Eastern Underwriter staff, 
and Mrs. Eager, was one of 50 members 
of the U. S. Air Force, Navy and the 
press, who made the first historic flight 
over the South Pole on October 25, as 
part of the Deepfreeze Operation in the 
Antarctic. Tech. Sgt. Eager of the Air 


Force is now stationed at McMurdo 
Sound in Antarctica, the base for the 
combined land and air operations to 


conquer the South Pole area. The flight 
over the Pole was generally uneventful 
except when the plane was forced to 
fly at 16,000 feet or above, due to high 
mountains, and lack of oxygen caused 
discomfort. These Globemaster planes 
are not pressurized and carry only emer- 
gency oxygen supplies, which were soon 
exhausted. 
x & 


George E. Johnson, CLU, president of 
Equity Annuity Life Insurance Co. of 
W. ashington, D. C, is author of an 
article, “Why Buy a Variable Annuity ?” 
which will be printed in Estate Planners 
Quarterly edition of December, 1956. This 
Quarterly is published by Farnsworth 


Publishing Co., Inc., of New York City. 
+  R 

Walter R. Petersen, assistant vice 

president of Allstate Insurance Com- 

pany, has been named to head the 


renewal sales division of the home office 
sales department at Skokie, Ill. He will 
be in charge of the company’s mail order 
and renewal sales of automobile, resi- 
dential fire and general liability insur- 
ance. Mr. Petersen, who was made an 
assistant vice president in July, had been 
manager of the automobile insurance 
development division of the home office. 
He joined Allstate in 1939 as an agent in 
California and became sales manager on 
the West Coast in 1941. He transferred 
to the home office product development 
department in May of this year 





WILLIAM J. GRAHAM 


William J. Graham, formerly agency 
and Group vice president of Equitable 
Society, and who has continued as a di- 
rector, has been reelected to board of 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
Mr. Graham has been a NICB board 
member since 1941. The organization, 
founded in 1916, is an independent, non- 
profit institution for business and indus- 
trial fact-finding through scientific re- 
search, supported by more than 3,500 
subscribing associates including insur- 
ance companies, business organizations, 
trade associations, government bureaus, 
labor unions, libraries, colleges and uni- 
versities. 






























WILLIAM J. SATTERFIELD 


William J. Satterfield, who is chief 0 
the insurance division, United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washing- 
ton, is a graduate of Dartmouth College 
From July, 1937, to January, 1941, he 
was associated with Maryland Casualty 
both in field and home office. From May, 
1943, to January, 1945, he was _ liaison 
officer for contract insurance branch, 
Office Chief of Finance, U. S. Army i 

Chicago. Later, he became chief of the 
insurance section with Manhattan Engi- 
neer District, first as a civilian and then 


asa member of the Army. 
x Ox 
J. H. Lithgow, chairman, and George 
L. Holmes, president, Manufacturers 


Life, made a special trip to England t 
hear the address of Charles F. Wood, 
president of the 3ritish Institute of 
Actuaries. Mr. Wood is United Kingdom 
manager for the Manufacturers Life ani 
is the first official of a Dominion com- 
pany to become president of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries. 
kk 

Harry V. ‘nei immediate pas! 
president of Indiana Association of Life 
Underwriters, has been appointed state 
chairman for the Indiana Heart Founda- 
tion 1957 fund drive, according to at 
announcement by E. E. Verdon, Lit 
of Virginia, Evansville, president of th 
association. This will be the second year 
that the Indiana Life Underwriters ot 
ganization has spear-headed the Heart 
Fund drive. 





* * * 


Robert H. Christy and Frank D. Hill 
are authors of “Handbook of Service: 
men’s and Veterans’ Benefits” publishe 
by Insurance Research and Review Serv: 
ice. The handbook is in two sections 
One deals with benefits payable at deat 
which are intended to replace the discot 
tinued Government life insurance pt 
grams. The other section is devotee 
to an analysis of benefits in terms of tl 
over-all financial needs of the service 
men or veterans and their families. 








Leo R. nM chief - the Fire De 
partment of the City of Utica, N. Y 
will join the statewide electrical depatt 
ment of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters upon his retirement fron 
the Utica Fire Department. The effective 
date will be at the convenience of the 
city officials of Utica. Chief Barry he 
a long record of distinguished servicé 
in public affairs in Utica. He is a 4: 
rector and immediate past president,” 
the New York State Association of Firé 
Chiefs, member of the Internation! 
Association, president of the Oneidé 
County Fire Advisory Board, State Fit’ 
Advisory Board and Salvation Arm) 
Advisory Board. 
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Automobile Fact Book of Independ- 
ent Finance Cos. 
Finance Conference, 
which was in session last week at Hotel 
Commodore, has distributed a fact book 
e automobile sales financing 


automobiles, as we know it today, began 
in 1910- sid when the first sales finance 


were cars pene in n 458,377 eggs and 


had i reached as some exper rts were 
saying that every one who could afford 
to buy a car hi id done so. 


financing the buy ers themselv es and car- 
comes well up to a ps jimt—ths ut spot 


started running “nog or w here ‘he found 
himself so embroiled in obtaining c 
that he couldn’t pay enough attention 


. sales contracts. 

“* going was as slow as the roads 
of those days, for the few enterprising 
groups receptive to the idea were them- 
selves criticized for being unwise, and for 
rl chances = capital = = 


financing of egies became eee 
ent, a | few — were formed speci- 


. was the beginning of automobile 
— fine incing. The cash buyer no 
e and more people 
took advantage < tie new time payment 
method of buying out of future income, 
the manufacturers made more cars to 
As the new financing 
ge proved its merit, more compa- 


meet the demand. 


e about 125 finance “companies 
by 1925 there were approxi- 


sMesine, as millions of cars went on 


 ieamitackanes oni ieee. 
had an uncertain public ac- 


enough me buyers to take the automo- 
biles tra = in by new car purchasers. 
was the stumbling block, 
2 again cm stepped in to solve the 
Finance companies began ac- 


This had the effect of stabil- 
izing the yee of used cars by creating 
thus encouraging 
the new-car purchaser to buy more fre- 
quently with the use of his higher trade- 


demand. and promoted still higher mass 

Production by the manufacturer. 
oo application of credit to_aid 
e industry was the 

destur car inventories 


the a os companies. Under this pro- 


finance company 
money to the dealer so he Psa pay 
cash to the manufacturer as he bought 
and then carried the dealer’s 













































inventory until he sold the cars to the 


ultimate user. The dealer didn’t have 
to tie up his own capital in inventory, 
nor did the manufacturer. Both could 
use their capital to improve their busi- 
nesses. The automobile builders were 
among the few manufacturers who re- 
ceived cash for their products upon leav- 
ing the factory, and they still are. 

The situation began to develop and 
expand until it finally reached its present 
large stature. 

Of all cars on 
are more than seven 
have some debt outstanding; 
one year old or less; 79% are 
free and clear of any debt. 

The American Finance Conference is 
the national trade association for inde- 
pendent automobile finance companies. It 
represents 382 of these independent com- 
panies, and they finance retail instalment 
sales contracts totaling $2.5 billion; 
finance another $3 billion in wholesale 
or inventory of new and used cars, and 
employ approximately 20,000 persons. 

* x 


the road today 22% 
years old; 21% 
16% are 
owned 


Insurance Men in National Slum 
Clearance Movement 
Insurance people are taking a leader- 
ship role in ACTION, American Council 
to Improve Our Neighborhoods, a na- 
tional slum-clearance and urban-renewal 
movement started in 1954, Three life in- 
surance executives, Clarence J. Myers, 
president of New York Life; Milford A 
Vieser, financial vice president, Mutual 
Benefit Life, and Holgar J. Johnson, 
president, Institute of Life Insurance, are 
directors of ACTION, and many others 
from life, casualty and fire companies 
are serving with local organizations 
dedicated to the same purpose. 
-articipation in this non-profit public 
service program was desc ribed aS a 
“natural” for insurance people, consider- 
ing the close mutuality of interests. Be- 
sides, there is the opportunity for com- 
panies to build strong community rela- 
tions in helping to attack the problem 
of housing blight and decay. 
“Through this concerted effort, AC- 
TION, to build better communities all 
across the country,” Mr. Myers said this 
week, “we in the insurance business can 
express concretely our desire and our 
action to be good neighbors—and to be 
counted in terms of civic responsibility 
as well as our business contribution. 
“The life insurance companies alone 


have nearly $30 billion invested in home 
and business mortgages and an addi- 
tional $214 billion invested in direct real 


estate holdings. Since these investments 
are in just about every community, and 
since they are held on behalf of our 
millions of policyholders, the health and 
future development of the nation’s urban 
communities are of vital concern to us.” 

Fire, casualty and life insurance men 
in a number of metropolitan areas across 
the country have enlisted in this broad 
effort to wipe out America’s slums, a 
movement which President Eisenhower 


helped a group of private citizens to 
launch two years ago. In most cases, 
their participation takes the form of 


service with municipal or regional bodies 
that are independent of the national 


ACTION and yet tie in with the over- 
all program. 

Organization on a neighborhood basis 
is being pressed as the most effective 


course, and all such local drives may 
avail themselves of ACTION’s research 
program, made possible by a $250,000 
grant from the Ford Foundation. Indi- 


materials by 
2 West 46th Street, 


viduals, too, may obtain 
writing to ACTION, 


New York 36, N. Y. 
Some of those in Greater New York 
metropolitan areas who are active in 


community-improvement groups are: 
New York—Frederic W. Ecker, presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life; J. Victor Herd, 
president, Continental Insurance Co.; 
John Holbrook, vice chairman, executive 


committee, Marsh & McLennan, Inc.; 
Arthur F. Lafrentz, chairman, American 
Surety Co.; James A McLain, president, 
Guardian Life, and William P. Worth- 
ington, president, Home Life, all mem- 
bers of the New York Ch: imber of Com- 


merce Committee on Lower Manhattan 
Redevelopment. 

Newark—H. Bruce Palmer, 
and Milford A’ Vieser, financial vice 
president, Mutuz ul Benefit Life; Fred- 
erick H. Groel, vice president and secre- 
tary, S. Westcott Toole, vice president, 
Norman R. Lemcke, second vice presi- 
dent and C. J. Faherty, executive direc- 
tor, industrial loans and property pur- 
chase, The Prudential; and Paul Rutter, 
vice president, American Insurance Co. 
Mr. Palmer is chairman and Messrs. 
Vieser and Groel are members of the 
Newark Economic Development Commit- 
tee, and the other four are on its sub- 
committee. 

Philadelphia — Thomas A. Bradshaw, 
president, Provident Mutual Life; John 
A. Diemand, Jr., vice president, Insur- 
ance Co. of North America; James M. 
Crawford, vice president, Indemnity In- 
surance Co. of North America; and Ed- 
ward T. Moynahan, general attorney and 
chief executive, Gener: al Accident, all 
serving with the Citizen’s Council on 
City Planning. 

Baltimore—Henry FE. Niles, executive 
vice president, Baltimore Life; and Fred- 
erick L. Wehr, vice president, Monu- 
mental Life, are chairman and member 
respectively of the Mayor’s Advisory 
Committee to the Housing Bureau. 

Washington—Howard W. Kacy, presi- 
dent, Acacia Mutual, and a trustee of 
Federal City Council. 

Chicago—James M. 
Allstate Insurance Co., and member of 
the Chicago Plan Commission; and 
Harry r Gibson, general counsel, Su- 
preme Liberty Life, and member of the 
C ria ¥ Land Clearance Commission. 


president, 


Barker, chairman 


Louis—Powell B. McHaney, presi- 

Pon General American Life, and a 
leader in Civic Progress, Inc. 

Kansas City—Henry L. Mahley, agent, 


John Hancock, and a member of the 
City Plan Commission. 

Through Messrs. Myers, Vieser and 
Johnson, top management in life insur- 
ance has been apprised of the service 
epportunities to be found in ACTION, 
and Dr. Louis I. Dublin, consultant on 
health and welfare, Institute of Life 
Insurance, is simil larly informing the field 


forces through the Institute’s Newsletter 
on Community Health and W elfare Serv- 
ices, 

x * x 


G. Frederick Hockenjos 

G. Frederick Hockenjos, vice president 
of T. C. Moffatt & Co., Newark general 
insurance agency, has been elected an 
alumni representative to the Board of 
Corporators of The Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N. J., of which he was 
a graduate, a member of the football and 
wrestling teams and active in YMCA. 
Graduated from Duke University in 1943 
he was a Naval officer in World War 
Il. He is an elder in the Short Hills, 
N. J., Presbyterian Church; a_ past 
president of Duke University Alumni 
Association ; a member of advisory com- 


mittee of Drew University; and is on 
executive board of Orange Mountain 
Council of Boy Scouts and also is on 


finance committee of Downtown YMCA 
in Newark. 

Mr. Hockenjos began his insurance 
career in the engineering and inspec- 
tion department of the Loyalty Group 









and joined T. C. Moffatt & Co. in 1947. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hockenjos have two chil- 
dren: Dorothy, 8, and Fred, 3. 

* 


Article on Allergy 

Lead article in a recent issue of The 
Journal of the American Medical Associ- 
ation discusses allergy as is written by 
doctors Samuel M, and Alan R. Fein- 
berg of Chicago. The article concludes 
with this statement. 

“Allergic manifestations are many, af- 
fect millions of people and result in 
extensive economic loss and _ disability. 
In the last 50 years much progress has 
been made in our knowledge of allergy, 
which makes it possible to diagnose and 
treat satisfactorily a large percentage 
of sufferers. Perhaps the greatest ob- 
stacle to maximum benefits of the care 
of these millions is the inadequate back- 
ground in allergy possessed -by many 
in medical schools. Imperfections in 
our knowledge of allergy and its more 
adequate mani igement — be remedied 
by the increasing trend in research and 
the recent participation of national or- 
ganizations that aim to support it.” 

Commenting on the gener ral subject 
the authors of the article say 

“Seventeen million people in this coun- 
try have allergies. This is an estimate 
of the number of people in the United 
States who suffer from one or more 
manifestations such as hay fever, asthma, 
perennial rhinitis, eczema, contact der- 
matitis, urticari: i, allergic headache, seri- 
ous drug reactions and other allergic 
conditions. Many of these allergies are 
serious and occasion considerable eco- 
nomic loss and sometimes permanent 
disability. For example, the pulmonary 
cripple from asthma is many times more 
common than the poliomyelitis cripple. 
In addition, the role of allergy in infec- 
tious diseases makes it apparent that 
evervone may have a personal interest 
in this field. It is our purpose here to 
examine what we know about allergy, 
what we are doing about it, and what 
we might do to improve the lot of these 
sufferers. 

“Even before von Pirquet coined the 
term “Allergie” 50 years ago the nature 
of hypersensitiveness was not altogether 
unknown. The relationship of pollen had 
been definitely established about 35 years 
before that; specific causes of asthma 
had been recognized; the hereditary na- 
ture of asthma, hay fever, and related 
disorders had been established: and the 
principles of anaphylaxis were being laid 
down. 

“In the 50 years since von Pirquet’s 
historic pronouncement, allergy has be- 
come increasingly known to the profes- 


sion and public and much has been 
learned about it. It may be added that, 
in spite of the fact that the early pio- 
neering work had been of European 
origin—such as the discovery of pollen 
as the cause of hav fever by Charles 
Harrison Blackley of Manchester, Eng 
land; the concept of allergy by Clemens 


von Pirquet of Vienna; the principle of 
specific desensitization by John Freeman 
of London; and the presence of an 
alle TgIC antibody by Prausnitz-and Kust- 
ner of Vienna—the subsequent clinical 
and experimental development of the 
field of allergy has been mainly an 


American accomplishment. In its scien- 
tific activity, clinical application, and 
general interest and information, the 
United States leads the world in this 
field. 

“Much is known about basic mecha- 
nisms in allergy. Many phases of the 
nature of antigens and antibodies are 


and many others are under 
and more 


understood, 
study. We are learning more 


about the chemical and immunologic 
characteristics of the reaginic or sensi- 
tizing antibodv and the blocking or 
protective antibody, particularly with 
newer modifications of electrophoretic 


The role 
antigen- 
known. 


and other physical techniques. 
of histamine released by the 
antibody reaction is quite well 
Increasing knowledge is being accumnu- 
lated on the allergic mechanism in the 
production of hemolytic anemias, other 
blood disturbances, and auto-antigen- 
antibody processes. In the study of 
infections and collagen diseases the role 
of allergy has found increasing inter- 
est.” 
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AMA Members Cite 
Worth of BI Covers 


VITAL RISKS ARE PROTECTED 
Pittsburgh Steel and Lipton, Inc., Tell 
How Business Interruption Insur- 
ance Has Proved Valuable 
Loss of profits from a plant disaster 


is just as important for management as 


physical properties—and is a 


good argument for business interruption 


loss of 


insurance, speakers agreed at the Amer- 
ican Management Association’s fall in- 
surance conference in Chicago this week. 

Corporate insurance managers from 
all parts of the country are attending 


the three-day meeting, which opened 
Wednesday. The entire afternoon ses- 
sion Thursday was devoted to discus- 
sion of manufacturing companies’ use 


of business interruption insurance by 
a panel that included Robert Lauter- 
bach, secretary, Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, and W. B. Womeldorf, in- 
surance department manager, Thomas J. 
Lipton, Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 

When Pittsburgh Steel first purchased 
this type of insurz ince 17 years ago, Mr. 
Lauterbach said, “we were aware of its 
value only in a general way. Since then 
the knowledge acquired from our ex- 
perience and the losses we have incurred 
has proven to us the importance of 
this type of insurance.” 


BI in Excess of Property Loss 


Pittsburgh Steel’s business interrup- 
tion losses have ranged from as _ little 
as $3,000 to one in excess of $125,000. 


They have involved as much as a shut- 
down of a complete plant with 1,000 
employes and as little as a shutdown of 
a small finishing department for 24 


hours. In some cases minor property 
damage losses have resulted in large 
business interruption losses. In every 


case involving a combined loss the busi- 
ness loss was in excess of the property 
damage loss, Mr. Lauterbach reported. 

Settlement of business interruption 
losses, he noted, is not “as proven a 
science as that used in settlement of a 
property damage loss.” Since it is usu- 
ally difficult to prove an exact loss of 
profits and continuing expenses, “any 
settlement of any business interruption 
loss in a manufacturing concern usually 
involves a sizable trading area” between 
manufacturer and adjuster. 

Pittsburgh Steel, Mr. Lauterbach ex- 
plained, originally bought business in- 
terruption insurance because its manage- 
ment felt that the risk of losing profits 
from a shutdown of operations was as 
great as, perhaps greater than, the risk 
of incurring damage to any physical 
properties. This risk could not be as- 
sumed since the maximum loss of profits 
that could be incurred was greater than 
the company’s financial ability to ab- 
sorb. 


Basic Risk Insured 


risk insured, he said, is the 
company’s dependence upon one_ basic 
steel plant supplying virtually all the 
raw material required to operate all 
plants producing finished products. Ma- 
jor exposures within that risk include 
pumping stations, internally produced 
and purchased power, gas fuel, and large 
traveling bridges or cranes required for 
the continuous flow of iron ore. 
Pittsburgh Steel’s entire operations 
are insured for a value equal to 80% 
of estimated net profits before taxes 
plus continuing expenses. Since prop- 
erty damage almost always accompanies 
business interruption, both coverages 
have been purchased from the same in- 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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Broad Package Forms 
Face Some Obstacles 


DIFFER 


RATING VIEWPOINTS 


Lydecker of Great American Tells 
AMA of Problems Which Have 
Accompanied Progress 

Nothing is going to turn back the 
clock and erase the idea of package in- 
surance policies, Richard A. Lydecker, 


vice president, Great American, New 
York, predicted at the fall insurance 
conference of the American Manage- 


ment Association in Chicago this week. 
However, he pointed out, attitudes of 
both buyers and sellers of insurance 


raise some obstacles to the further de- 
velopment of “all risk” coverage. 
There is no question, according to 
Mr. Lydecker, that the Manufacturer’s 
Output Policy has been a successful ex- 
periment. It would seem, he suggested, 
that the time has come to broaden its 
scope “so as to include many acceptable 
risks that cannot now qualify only be- 
cause of size. Also, some provision 
for coverage on manufacturing premises 
might be made.” 
Praise for Commercial Property Form 


The Mercantile Block Policy, which 
‘Gust didn’t turn out right,” is now 
being succeeded by the Commercial 


Form, a new policy of great 
importance to the insurance 
business. In this form, Mr. Lydecker 
said, “we believe we have put on the 
market a de luxe item at popular prices. 
It is a good buy for the merchant inter- 
ested in broad protection.” 

Less highly publicized but equally val- 
uable, he said, is another new multiple- 
peril form, the Office Contents Special 
Form. Literally dozens of other pack- 
age ideas are being considered or are 
actually in use. “When it is remem- 
bered that these forms have emerged 
for all practical purposes within a span 
of three or four years, T think you will 
agree that we have not just been mark- 
ing time.” 

However, Mr. Lydecker 
age policies have met 
in and out of the 
The stirring of miultiple-line activity 
shows “a curious parallel,” he said, 
with the emergence of inland marine 
insurance as a separate line of business 
almost 30 years ago. In that case, “the 
more liberal view prevailed,” and ma- 
rine insurance was classified in a man- 
ner that permitted some degree of 
latitude in insuring risks formerly con- 
sidered as falling solely within the juris- 

oes on Page 36) 
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Sherwood Succeeds Taylor 
With Fireman’s Fund 


David J. Sherwood has been named 


manager of the Eastern department’s fire 
an’s Fund In- 
headquarters in 


operations for the Firem 
surance Group, with 





DAVID J. SHERWOOD 
New York City. He succeeds Lee W. 
Taylor, who this month joined the Lum- 


bermens Mutual Casualty of Chicago at 
the Summit, N. J. branch. The Lumber- 
mens is a multiple line company. 

Mr. Sherwood will manage fire busi- 
ness in New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and West Virginia, 
states Vice President Arthur T. Fleisch- 
hauer. Mr. Sherwood attended Rutgers 
University and Boston University where 
he majored in business administration. 
After three and one-half years in the 
Armed Forces during World War II, he 
joined Fireman’s Fund in 1946 as fire 
special agent in Connecticut. 

In 1951 he was appointed superintend- 
ent of production for the fire depart- 
ment, and in 1954 superintendent of 
agencies. Until his current appointment 
he has been serving Fireman’s Fund as 
assistant manager of the Eastern fire 
department operations. 





Kentucky Dept. to Audit 


Homeowners’ Policies 
Following the court decision Insurance 
Commissioner C. P. Thurman on No- 
vember 8 issued an order stating that 
as some agents are violating the insur- 
ance laws by not correctly classifying 
all Homeowners policies for rating pur- 
poses, all companies must by December 1 
send all daily reports to the Louisville 
office of the Department to be checked 
for correct rates. 


PRITCHARD AND BAIRD 
REINSURANCE 
and 


Intermediaries 


Fully prepared through long experience to intel- 


ligently serve those Underwriters who demand 


“WE ARE WHAT WE DO" 


| 99 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
WoOrth 4-1981 








Ocean Marine Market 
Efficiency Stressed 


MATTESON ADDRESSES THE Ama 


Cites Quick Payments After “Andre, 
Doria” Loss; Extensive Hull and 
Cargo Protection Afforded 


The “Andrea Doria” disaster vivid) 
illustrates the efficiency and certainty 
with which the marine insurance marke: 
oper rates, oo Matteson, partner 

3ingham, Englar, Jones & Houston, Ney 
York, and president of the Maritime Law 
Association, told the fall insurance cop. 
ference of the American Managemen; 
Association at the Palmer House in C}j. 
cago November 14. Some 1,000 corporate 
insurance managers from all over the 
country are attending the three-day 
meeting, which opened that morning, 

Nearly $11 million of the “Andrea 
Doria’s” basic insurance was reinsured 
in London and the United States, 15% 
of it by the American Hull Insuranc 
Syndicate and 5% by other underwriters 
in this market not members of the Syn- 
dicate. By midafternoon of the day “ 
“Doria” sank, Mr. Matteson said, t 
management committee of the Fe Bo 
Syndicate had authorized payment of its 
share of the total loss, and the next day 
the American brokers airmailed to the 
London brokers checks totaling $2,163- 
859, 

“Doria” Cargo Claims 


The first claim for cargo loss on the 
“Andrea Doria” was settled by one oj 
the New York marine insurance offices 
less than 48 hours after the sinking; i 
was for $22,000 on a shipment of vel- 
veteens. Other losses were settled rapid) 
as claims were presented; about a mi:- 
lion dollars has been paid out by United 
States underwriters, the speaker re- 
ported. 

The losses arising out of the “Andres 
Dori a” disaster, though spectacular and 
“deeply regrettable,” have not fallen to 
heavily on the American marine insur- 


ance market, the speaker noted, since 
foreign vessels largely insured abroai 
were involved. “Many less_ publicized 


have cost the underwriters more. They 
do, however, serve to emphasize thé 
breadth of this market and the service 
it performs.” 

Total loss cases like the “Doria” are 
easily dealt with, according to Mr. Mat- 
teson. “The great service of the marke! 
is in providing necessary protection in 
the operation of the many thousands 0! 
more modest vessels, in providing insur- 
ance on the goods they carry, and in the 
services rendered tending to the avoil- 
ance and minimization of losses. The 
importance of this last feature of marine 
underwriters’ functions cannot be over: 
emphasized, for while insurance may pa 
for the physical losses sustained by ve 
sels and their cargoes, when such losses 
occur they are inevitably actual and 
intangible losses, in loss of sales ani 
earnings, business interruption, competi- 
tive disadvantage, etc., which no insur- 
ance can fully compensate.” 

Before World War I, Mr. Matteso! 
said, the American market was small an! 
operated at a great competitive disa‘- 

vantage with foreign markets. Folom 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 t 
American Hull Insurance Syndicz ate we 
formed. It has has grown until toda} 
there are 85 subscribers with a curret’ 
underwriting capacity of $7 million pe 
vessel and total capital assets of mort 
than $6.5 billion. For cargoes, Mr. Mat: 
teson said, fully adequate marine insu" 
ance is available in the domestic marke: 
at competitive rates. 





SMITH VA. AGENTS SECRETARY 

Richard Earle Smith, a Richmond 4- 
torney and insurance man, was nameé 
to succeed Charles W. Crowder as && 
ecutive secretary of the Virginia Ass0- 
ciation of Insurance Agents in Rich: 
mond, Va. Mr. Smith is former state 
claims manager for Employers Mutual 
of Wausau. Mr. Crowder resigned his 
VAIA post recently to join the public 
relations firm of Ketchum MacLeod & 
Grove. 
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Bugbee Hits Racketeers Using Fear 


Of Fire To Sell Worthless Devices 


‘ 


Racketeers who “capitalize on fear” 
are taking advantage of the American 
public’s increasing concern about fire. 
Percy Bugbee, general manager of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
calls upon fire chiefs everywhere to 
alert themselves to this situation and to 
“take prompt action to discourage and 
stamp out these rackets.” 

Speaking before the convention of the 
International Association of Fire Chiefs 
at Miami, Fla., November 12, Mr. Bug- 
hee warned of the growing number of 
rackets “particularly in the fields of 
home fire alarm systems, home fire ex- 
tinguishers, and fire retardant treat- 
ments.” 


Many Complaints of Fraud 


The association, he said, has received 
numerous reports of “down-right fraud 
where a worthless or practically worth- 
less device is foisted on a property owner 
under a selling technique that capital- 
izes On tear. 

‘Tam sorry to say that some fire 
chiefs have lent their names to some 
of these devices,” he added. “Unreliable 
fire protection devices are worse than 
none because they lend a false sense of 
security.” 


Mr. Bugbee also told the convention 
that fire departments everywhere have 
been undergoing revolutionary changes 
over the past decade. This is not only 
true of fire fighting methods and the 
science of fire protection, he said, but 
“there has been also a major revolu- 
tion in fire prevention.” 


Fire Prevention Programs 


He listed these current fire prevention 
programs as among the most outstand- 
ing and effective: 

Home fire inspections by uniformed 
firemen as sponsored by the IAFC; 

Sparky the Fire Dog and Smokey the 
Bear public service advertising cam- 
paigns as conducted by the Advertising 
Council; 

Increasing national and local efforts 
to eliminate the tragic practice of par- 
ents leaving children home alone and 
helpless; 

Cutting down the oil stove fire danger 
through cooperative efforts of fire de- 
partments and stove manufacturers. 

Mr. Bugbee urged universal adoption 
of these and similar life safety projects 
to guarantee “that the subsequent gener- 
ations will be much better prepared to 
defend themselves against fires.” 





Cite Worth of B. [. Covers 


(Continued from Page 28) 


surers to avoid settlement 
tions. 

Ore bridges are insured on an all 
tisk policy, and the business interrup- 
tion is insured under an extra expense 
policy. The company also carries con- 
tingent business interruption insurance 
on certain finishing plant operations 
that are dependent on a continuous sup- 
ply of raw material from the basic steel 
plant. 

Because of recent loss prevention 
measures, the company does not insure 
against loss from other causes such as 
explosion of boilers or breakdown of 
machinery. One small plant is unin- 
sured against business interruption be- 
cause its product can be produced at 
another plant. 


complica- 


Thomas J. Lipton BI Insurance 


Business interruption insurance has 
been a recurring problem for Thomas 
J. Lipton, Mr, Womeldorf said. Its five 
tea-packing plants in the United States 
are all capable of packing the same 
items. Periodically the question arises 
whether to take business interruption 
Msurance, take extra expense insurance, 
or self-insure. 

Lipton, he explained, decided against 
extra expense insurance because it only 


, Covered expenses over and above regular 


expenses and continuing expenses are a 
considerable portion of cost. Further- 
More it is not possible to collect under 
extra expense unless extra facilities are 
set up. Self-insurance was rejected be- 
cause the possibility of a catastrophe 
‘OSs Was considered worse than the rela- 
tively low premiums involved. “One other 
point went into the decision. By insur- 
Ing the payroll we are able to maintain 
employe morale by continuing their pay, 
and, just as important, we retain ‘a 
skilled and efficient staff.” 
_Lipton’s business interruption insur- 
ance 1s written on a two-item form with 
/o Co-insurance. For some companies 
the gross earnings form might be less 


" €xpensive, Mr. Womeldorf pointed out; 


Mton has one location on this basis. 
When a new plant is built, Lipton 
Carries builders risk interruption insur- 
ance—a “comparatively little written 
‘orm ot insurance” that “serves a need 
when there is a contract for the future 
utput of the new plant or when sales 
“~ such that the failure of the plant to 
€ Mnished on schedule could seriously 


affect the profit picture.’ This policy 
also safeguards the continuing expenses 
on a new plant while it is still under 
construction. 


Additional Expenses Covered 


This policy proved valuable, Mr. 
Womeldorf reported, when Lipton had a 
loss on a partially erected plant. Al- 
though there was no loss of sales, there 
were considerable continuing and addi- 
tional expenses. A hurricane blew down 
the steel work before it was anchored, 
causing damage to the steel. The claim 
was based on the contractor’s opinion 
that the hurricane had set construction 
back three weeks. 

However, the three-week delay in turn 
delayed completion of the roof, and a 
severe snow storm in November inter- 
rupted construction until the snow could 
be disposed of. The plant was com- 
pleted six months behind schedule. The 
construction lag changed plans for a 
training plant, and a full-fledged tem- 
porary plan was set up. Since the lat- 
ter had no facilities for blending tea, 
this had to be done in another plant. 
There was additional expense for tem- 
porary installation of machines. Many 
of the additional expenses were in- 
cluded in the final business interruption 
insurance settlement, although the addi- 
tional loss of time occasioned by the 
snow storm was not. 





Five More Insurers File 
Graduated Rates in Texas 


Four out-of-state and another Texas 
company last week announced filings of 
the Texas graduated reduced rate plan 
for fire, extended coverage and_ the 
physical loss form on dwellings and 
contents, with the deviations being prac- 
tically identical with those filed late in 
October by the Southwest General of 
Dallas. 

The new filings were made by repre- 
sentatives of London Assurance, Man- 
hattan Fire & Marine, Maine Bonding, 
3irmingham Fire of Alabama and the 
Houston-American. The filings became 
effective as of November 1 for a term 
of one year. 

The graduated reduced rating plan, 
which is based on the amount of insur- 
ance in force, provides for no change in 
rates on the first $5,000 of the face 
amount and then sets up the following 
reductions: 40% for excess of $5,000 un 
to $10,000; 50% for excess of $10,000 
up to $15,000, and 30% for excess of 
$15,000. 
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NEPA Fall Conference Program 


Upwards of 1,000 insurance men and 
women are expected to attend the fall 
conference of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association to be held at the Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis, on November 26, 27, 28. 

Heretofore the association in addition 
to its annual meeting has held various 
regional conferences but this year the 
fall conference is to be national in scope, 
as was the annual meeting held earlier 
in the year. 

An unusual feature of this national 
gathering will be there are to be no 
committee reports. The tentative pro- 
gram as announced by the St. Louis 
sponsoring committee is as follows: 

Monday, November 26 


First session, 9:30 am. Fire Protec- 
tion Day, with Willard C. Anderson, 
presiding. 


“Fire Safety Today,” John A. Neale, 
president, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation. 

“The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation Program,” Percy Bugbee, general 
manager, NFPA. 

“Fire Protection Engineering as a 
Profession,” Elmer F. Reske, president, 
Society of Fire Protection Engineers. 

“Organization for Fire Safety,” Rich- 
ard E. Vernor, chairman board of di- 
rectors, NFPA. 

Building Access and Ventilation 
1:45 p.m. John A. 


Second session, 
Neale presiding. 

‘Design of Buildings to Provide Ac- 
cessibility for Fire Fighting, and to Pro- 
vide for Venting of Heat and Smoke,” 
theme. 

“The Fire Department Interest,” Henry 
G. Thomas, vice president, NFPA. 

“The General Interest,” Horatio Bond, 
chief engineer, NFPA. 

“The Committee Interest,” Warren J. 
3aker, chairman, committee on ‘general 
storage. 

“Design for Fire Safety,” E. J. 
Factory Insurance Association. 

Fire protection clinic starting at 3:30 
p.m. Officers or representative members 
of committees will be available in indi- 
vidual group conferences to answer ques- 
tions and help with fire protection 
problems, including such subjects as 
automatic sprinklers, chemicals and ex- 


Sestak, 


plosives, hospitals and nursing homes 
and libraries, museums and _ historic 
buildings. 


Tuesday Morning 
State and municipal fire safety regu- 
lations. Henry G. Thomas presiding. 
“The Adoption of Fire Protection 
Standards in Law,” Robert S. Moulton, 
technical secretary, NFPA. 
“The Transportation of Explosives,” 


W. J. Burns, managing director, Muni- 
tions Carriers Conference. 

“State Interests in Explosives Trans- 
portation and Use,” Carroll E. Shaw, 
Connecticut State Police. 

“Safe Loading Points for Explosives, 
Radioactive Materials and Other Haz- 
ardous Commodities,” Rear Admiral F. 
D. Higbee, U. S. Coast Guard (Ret.), 
Port Warden, Los Angeles Habor. 

Tuesday Afternoon 

Plastics. A. L. Baum presiding. Intro- 
duction by M. F. Gigliotti, manager, 
structural plastics engineering, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. 

“The Plastics Industry,” J. K. Honish, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co., New York. 

“Application of Plastics,” A. H. Dietz, 
professor of building engineering and 
construction, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass. 

‘Building Codes and Safety Require- 
ments,” F. J. Rarig, Rohm & Haas Co., 
Bristol, Pa. 

Fire protection clinic commencing at 
3:30 p.m. with the group conferences 
to discuss protection problems, including 
extinguishers, garages and farm fire 
protection. 

Wednesday Morning 

Industrial fire protection with Richard 
E. Vernor presiding. 


“Industrial Fire Protection Today,” 
A. L. Brown, chief engineer, Factory 
Mutual engineering division, Norwood, 
Mass. 

“Economics of Fire Protection,” T. S. 
Duke, president, Star Sprinkler Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Testing for fire safety, A. J. Steiner, 


protection engineer, Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Chicago. 
Wednesday Afternoon 
The 1956 National Electrical Code and 
other new developments in electrical fire 


safety will be discussed by Merwin 
Brandon, chairman, NFPA electrical 
section; Charles L. Smith, secretary, 


and key members of the National Elec- 
trical code committee panels. 

There will be a fire protection clinic 
commencing with the fire protection 
problems to be discussed being fire de- 
partment equipment, brush and forest 
fires, lightning protection and fire 
brigades and watchmen. 


NATIONAL UNION DIVIDEND 

Directors of the National Union Fire, 
parent company of National Indemnity 
Company and Birmingham Fire, have de- 
clared a cash dividend of 50 cents a share 
on the capital stock, payable December 
21 to stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 3. 
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Insurance Institute 


(Continued from Page 1) 
board of governors with terms expiring 
in 1959: Mr. John H. Grady, 
a director of the Potomac Insurance Co.; 
Charles P. Jervey, vice president, 
elers Fire; William Leslie, 
ver, National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers; Mr. Falk; F. Sammons, 
Hanover Fire, and Edward J. 
Phoenix In- 


Diemand; 


Trav- 
general mana- 


Elmer 
president, 
Martin, vice president, the 
surance Co. 

Other Prize Winners 
winners announced at thie 


Other prize 
luncheon were as follows: 
Ben S. McKeel Prize, presented in 


memory of the late Mr. McKeel, who 





Affiliated Photo-Conway 


WALTER L. FALK 


was a vice president of the Hanover 
Fire, won by Roy G. Moore, Texas Em- 
plovers’ Insurance Assn., Houston, Tex. 

Institute prizes for January: Parts “A” 
and “C,” Andrew A, Melgard, New Am- 
sterdam Casualty, Baltimore; Part “B,” 
Nellie N. Jones, William S. Hosford 
Agency, Canton, Ohio. 

Institute prizes for May: Part “A,” 
Morton A. Solot, agent with the Solot 
Realty Co., Tucson, Ariz.; Part “B,” 
Macushla M. Harlow, Texas Employers’ 
Insurance Assn., Houston, and Part “C,” 
Franklin A. Klumpe, Sr., Grain Dealers 
Mutual, Langsdale, Pa. 

Dr. Loman presented final certificates, 
granted to those who have passed the 
essential examinations on __ Institute 
courses, to four students in the New 
York City area. They were Margery B. 
Calderwood, Thomas R. Foy and William 
J. Homsany, all of Crum & Forster, and 





Matar 


W. IRVING PLITT 


Michael F. Sheehan, until recently with 
Crum & Forster, and now with American 
International Underwriters Corp. 


Dr. Loman Reports 


Dr. Loman presented the annual re- 
port and discussed progress made during 
the year by the Institute’s educational 
program. The Insurance Institute en- 
courages and fosters the development of 
organized classes to cover its recom- 
mended material in as many locations as 
possible. The end objective is to assure 
the availability in all parts of the United 
States of courses of study covering the 
basic principles of property and casualty 
insurance. 

In reporting on the progress of the 
Institute Dr. Loman also stated: 

“In January 793 examinations were 
taken in 69 examination centers located 
in 27 states and Manila. In May there 
were 972 examinations taken in 75 cities 
in 29 states and Manila. Ninety-seven 
persons qualified for the Final Certificate 
in January, and 164 persons in May, or 
a total of 261 completers for the year 
1956. This brings the total number of 
persons who have earned the Final Cer- 
tificate under the revised educational 
program to a figure of 666. The number 
of examinations taken in May, 1956, 
exceeded the number taken in May, 1955, 
but the January figure was 156 less than 
in January, 1955. 

“Despite the decline in the number of 
January examinees the increase in May 
was sufficient to make the operations for 
the year as a whole appear to be quite 
acceptable. 


Increasing Interest in Examinations 


are numerous ways by which 
interest in taking the exam- 
might be stimulated. I shall 


“There 
increased 
inations 
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enumerate some of these and explain the 
present status of their implementation. 
One is to relax the examination stand- 
ards. Another is to give greater local 
recognition to those who receive the 
Final Certificate. A third—use the Final 
Certificate as a prerequisite to more 
advanced study. Four—a special business 
card for certificate holders. Five—group 
activities by alumni members. Six—the 
use of the program to satisfy educational 
prerequisites to take state licensing ex- 
aminations, and seven, company recogni- 
tion of the achievement, especially by 


appropriate notation on the personnel 
record. 
“Many persons would like to see us 


relax our standards which would give 
them greater assurance of passing. Then 
they would not fear the results and be 
more likely to take the examinations. 
However, I believe this would be a seri- 
ous mistake, and in the long run would 
be self- defeating. The passing ratio in 
May of this year was 69.4% compared 
with 73% in January. In May, 1955, the 
average passing ratio was 64.3% and in 
January, 1955, 73.5%. In other words 
there was a slight improvement in the 
overall for the year. 

“Giving a greater amount of local 
recognition to those who receive the 
Final Certificate has been one of our 
constant objectives and thas been accom- 
plished in certain areas. For example, 
this year a special meeting was held in 
Chicago to present the Certificates. In 
Baltimore, the presentation of Certifi- 
cates was combined with a CPCU di- 
ploma presentation meeting. The Phila- 
delphia Insurance Society held two spe- 
cial meetings for the purpose of award- 
ing Certificates; one for the persons who 
completed in the January examinations, 
and second for those who completed 
in the May examinations. In San Fran- 
cisco the Fire Underwriters Association 
of the Pacific conducted a special meet- 
ing for the purpose of awarding the 
Certificates and Atlanta will hold its 
meeting in December,” said Dr. Loman. 


“More of these meetings seem desir- 
able, but appropriate sponsorship for 
them is sometimes difficult to obtain. In 
the cities where we have developed spe- 
cial educational advisory committees or 
councils, these organizations can sponsor 
such meetings. More of these councils 
were started this year and we expect 
them to be functioning effectively in a 
number of locations within a few years. 


Tie-in With CPCU 


“T have no immediate suggestions with 
reference to where we can effectively 
use the Final Certificate as a prerequi- 
site to advanced work in insurance. How- 
ever, we have encouraged the educational 
committees of the various CPCU chap- 
ters to use the I.I.A. program as a pre- 
liminary to attending classes for the 
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BOND UNDERWRITER 


Large multiple line stock company 
has unusual opportunity for a bond man 
with minimum of 5—7 years’ under. 
writing experience and administrative 
potential, to be assigned to important 
position in Northern New Jersey. 

Write Box 2466, The Eastern Under. 
writer, 93 Nassau Street, New York 38, 
N. Y., including experience, education, 
age, present and expected salary. 
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preparation for the CPCU Parts I and ]| 
examinations. Thus far, we have been 
successful in getting 23 cities to adopt 
such a program and as further coordina- 
tion of L.I.A. with CPCU continues the 
number of such cities will undoubtedly 
increase, . 

“Proposal 4 has now ‘been answered 
A special business card showing that a 
person is a graduate of the Insurance 
Institute of America was approved thi 
morning. In the upper left hand corner 
in type smaller than the name of the 
individual, a graduate may now use the 
word ‘graduate’ and immediately beloy 
the words Insurance Institute of Amer- 
ica. A similar form may be used on an 
individual’s stationery. 

“Proposal 5 has not heretofore been 
feasible because there were insufficient 
alumni in any one location. However, 
we now have 666 graduates and in sevy- 
eral cities there are enough to form 
local alumni groups that could be most 
helpful in the further development of th 
educational program of the Institute in 
addition to the benefit they would derive 
from their own group meetings. 


“With reference to No. 6, you may 
recall that last year the I.I.A. program 
was used as a basis for a syllabus ap- 
proved by the New York State Insurance 
Department for those who wished 
take an agent’s qualification course. This 
year, California adopted a Certificate oi 
Necessity requiring persons to take an 
approved course. At the request of the 
Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Pacific, we adapted the I.I.A. topical out- 
line to meet the needs of the California 
law. Since then, the Fire Underwriters 
Association of the Pacific has promoted 
the use of this among all its member 
companies, and at the same time recom- 
mends that those who follow this course 
should also take the Insurance Institute 
of America examinations so as to obtain 
the Final Certificate. It is anticipated 
that we can utilize the I.I.A. program 
in other states for a similar purpose.” 

President Falk in his report reviewed 
the business activities of the Institute 
Joseph Romans, assistant marine mana- 
ger, Royal-Liverpool Insurance Grou). 
headed the luncheon committee, ani 
serving with him were Fred J. Wells 


John Leddy, Donald Chadwick, Thomas 
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p, Lee, T. W. Buckley, Arthur Smith 
ond Rexford Crewe. 
7 Board of Governors 

Other members of the Institute board 
if governors, whose terms of office did 
not expire this year, are as follows: 

Rexford Crewe, manager, production 
jepartments, Hartford Accident and In- 
jemnity, New York. 

Frank F. Dorsey, executive vice presi- 
dent, United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty, Baltimore. 

A. T. Graham, Chicago. 

Thorin T. Grimson, vice president, 
Crum and Forster, New York. 

Harold P. Jackson, Montclair, N. J. 

James L. Madden, 2nd vice president, 
Wetropolitan Life, New York. 

James A McLain, president, Guardian 
Life, New York, 

John H. Dillard, vice president, Fire- 
man’s Fund, New York. 

Edward A. Larner, U. S. general man- 
ager and attorney, Employers Liability, 
Boston. 

Dr. Milton Mays, secretary and direc- 
tor of research, America Fore Insurance 
Group, New York. 

Olaf Nordeng, vice president, Aetna 
Casualty and Surety, Hartford. 

D. P. Skaer, assistant manager, Cook 
County Inspection Bureau, Chicago. 

George W. Tisdale, secretary, Com- 
mercial Union Assurance, New York. 

Hubert W. Yount, vice president, Lib- 
erty Mutual, Boston. 


Pres. Plitt Career 


Mr. Plitt is an authority on ocean 
marine underwriting and is marine vice 
president of the Atlantic Companies. Be- 
sides he is active in public relations, 
educational and other insurance fields, 
including the Insurance Federation of 
New York and the Insurance Section of 
the New York Board of Trade. 

A native of Long Island and a gradu- 
ate of New York University Law School, 
Mr. Plitt has spent his entire career with 
the Atlantic Mutual. Starting in 1917 in 
the home office in New York, he engaged 
in reinsurance and cargo underwriting, 
becoming manager of the ocean cargo 
department. He was made branch mana- 
ger at Boston for eight years and re- 
tuned to New York in 1946. He was 
elected vice president in that year. 

Mr. Plitt has lectured on marine in- 
surance for the Insurance Society of 
New York and has long been active in 
affairs of the Insurance Institute, being 
a member of the board of governors 
until his election as president. 


Atlantic Cos. Offices 
In Old Wanamaker Bldg. 


Home office units of the Atlantic 
Companies (Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Co. and Centennial Insurance Co.), in- 
cluding multiple line underwriting, moved 
on November 13 to 770 Broadway at 
Eighth Street (Wanamaker Building) 
and will occupy the sixth and seventh 
loors. Underwriting units for metro- 
politan departments will remain at 156 
William Street, 12th floor. 

These moves will be in effect until 
the Atlantic Companies’ new modern 
othce building is erected on Wall Street, 
their traditional home. The new tele- 
phone number for both locations will 
be ORegon 7-1120 and the mailing ad- 
dress will be P.O. Box 6, Wall Street 
Station, New York 5, N. Y. 


S. & C. Club Meets 


The Smoke and Cinder Club of West- 
ern Pennsylvania met recently in Pitts- 
burgh. Two assistant managers of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association were 
Suest speakers, T. M. Boyd and Alan H. 
antrell. 

Mr. Boyd spoke briefly on what sev- 
ng companies are doing to speed up 
the handling of paper work with the use 
specially developed automatic com- 
puting and processing machines. Mr. 
antrell outlined functions of the rating 
ei research committee. He pointed 
tied low the committee’s work is closely 
whi In with several other organizations 
which enables it to serve in an advisory 
geerty on insurance problems that 
ave either local or national significance. 
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Pitcher Firm Joins 
Allied Adjusters, Inc. 

PROMINENT FOR MANY YEARS 

Roane Becomes President With L. B. 


Pitcher and Winchester Vice Presi- 
dents; Full Staff Remains 





Lewis B. Pitcher & Co., well known 
independent adjusters in New York City, 
have become affiliated with Allied Ad- 
justers, Inc., of Baltimore. The firm will 
continue operations at 15 Maiden Lane 
under the firm name of Lewis B. Pitcher 
& Co., Inc., with the same principals 
and staff. Members of the former firm 
were Lewis B. Pitcher, J. T. Goeller, 
Jr., and E. M. Johnsen. 

Under the new set-up John Roane, 
president of Allied Adjusters, Inc., be- 
comes president of the Pitcher firm, 
with Mr. Pitcher and Philip M. Win- 
chester vice presidents. Mr. Winchester 
joined Allied Adjusters some months 
ago and has been developing their New 
York City business. Mr. Goeller, Jr., 
and Mr. Johnsen continue as members 
of the staff. 

“Allied Adjusters, Inc., operates nu- 
merous branch offices throughout New 
Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Ohio and the District 
of Columbia, providing the industry with 
a multiple line adjusting service and we 
believe that this affiliation will broaden 
the scope of our activities so that we 
can furnish our companies with a mul- 
tiple line service to an extent which 
has not been possible heretofore,” says 
Mr. Pitcher. “We take pride in the fact 
that the name Pitcher has been synony- 
mous with a high standard of independ- 
ent adjusting work since 1888.” 

The Pitcher firm has been active since 
1888, when William R. Pitcher entered 
this field. Through the years the or- 
ganization has developed an_ excellent 
reputation. Mr. Pitcher is a member of 
the famous Pitcher family, which has 
been or is currently active in insurance 
in company executive, brokerage and 
legal circles, as well as adjusting. 


Fight N. J. Deviation Plan 


Based on Commission Cut 
The Merchants Indemnity, affiliate of 
Merchants Fire of New York, has filed 
with the New Jersey department a 15% 
reduction in dwelling fire and extended 
coverage rates based on a reduction in 
commissions to agents from. what is said 
to be the going commission of 30% to 
20%. The proposal now is in the hands 
of the Commissioner for decision. 

Fire Insurance Rating Organization of 
New Jersey opposed the filing. It is 
urged that a rate reduction should not 
be approved based solely on a commis- 
sion reduction unless it is clear that the 
commission is too high. Attorneys 
pointed out that a company can hardly 
reduce commissions except in this way, 
by administrative act. If it goes to its 
producers and tells them it is reducing 
commissions, they will cease doing busi- 
ness with that company. 


Springfield Workshops 

The Springfield Fire & Marine held 
a series of sales workshops in various 
parts of the country in October and 
this month it’s concentrating on the 
Eastern division. In the early part of 
the month there were meetings at Roch- 
ester, Syracuse and Binghamton in New 
York State. In other Eastern states 
there will be sessions at the Stratfield 
Hotel in Bridgeport on November 26 
and at the Hartford Golf Club in West 
Hartford on November 28. Also in New 
Jersey on November 27 at Gene 30yles 
Restaurant, November 28 at Somerville 
Inn in Somerville, and on November 
30 at the Hotel Cumberland in Bridge- 
ton, Other November meetings are 
scheduled for Louisiana, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina. 


































N. Y. Agents’ Regional 
Meetings Successful 


ATTENDANCE UP OVER 25% 





Executive Vice President Thorn Holds 
Compulsory Law and New Family 
Auto Policy Dominant Subjects 


Craig Thorn, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent of the New York State Associa- 
Hudson, N. Y., states that the 
regional meetings just com- 


tion, 
series of 
pleted were the most successful in the 
association’s 75-year history. The meet- 


CRAIG THORN, JR. 


held in Olean, Buffalo, 
Tupper Lake, Utica, Schenectady, Gar- 
City Middletown all had an 
attendance at least 25% above previous 


ings Geneva, 


den and 


which 


World 


three 
the 


records including the first 


were in competition with 
Series. 


Of primary interest to the agents were 





discussions concerning administration of 
the new compulsory automobile liability 
insurance law and Mr. Thorn paid 
tribute to the members of the Motor 
Vehicle Bureau, especially Richard H. 

Jarrell and Carmine F. Orsini of the 
New York office. Mr. Thorn pointed out 
that Mr. Orsini had stated that the New 
York State Association of Insurance 
Agents had “done more to inform and 
educate on the compulsory law than any 
other group.” 

Ranking only second in importance to 
the agents were discussions on the new 
Family Automobile policy which were 
ably handled by members of the auto- 
mobile division of the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters including Wil- 


liam Brewster, manager of the division, 
and James McWilliams and William 
Nolan, assistant managers. The Insur- 


ance Department viewpoint was brought 
by Superintendent Leffert Holz at the 
Garden City meeting and by John Joyce 
who filled in ably for the injured Deputy 
Superintendent Walter F. Brooks, at 
the other seven meetings. 

Mr. Thorn expressed appreciation to 
the members of the association who as- 
sisted in the programs, particularly, 
President C. Fred Ritter of Middletown 
and Treasurer Herbert S. Brewer of 
Lockport, Membership Chairman Mrs. 
Alma P. Sherman of Schenectady, and 
Arthur L. Schwab, chairman of public 
relations. 


Knights of Calewduns 
Brokers’ Course Dec. 5 


The Knights of Columbus Business 
School will now accept registration for 
an insurance brokerage course to begin 
Wednesday evening, December 5, in 
preparation for the state broker’s exam- 
ination in March, 1957. 

Now in its 39th year, the Knights of 
Columbus conduct the oldest insurance 
brokerage course in the city. A_ total 
of 145 classes has been completed, with 
one of the highest over-all passing aver- 
ages of the students taking the course 
for any school in the state. 

Classes are held at the Henry Hudson 
Hotel, 353 West 57th Street, New York 
City, every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday evening from 6:30 P.M. to 9:30 
P.M., and are limited to 50 students. 
Phone: COlumbus 5-1492. 
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The expanded publicity program of 
the New York State Association of In- 
surance Agents was put to a test at the 
recent series of regional meetings. Re- 
leases were sent to all papers in the 
area of the regional meeting both before 
and after the meeting and_ releases 
about those who attended were sent 
to their local papers. 

Photo shows the activity in the press 
room at the Garden City Hotel, with 
Arthur L. Schwab, public relations chair- 
man, and Rose V. Sasso, secretary of 
Moffatt & Schwab of Staten Island, 
hard at work. On the table, beyond the 
limits seen, are many more press reports. 
The results of this activity have been 
excellent throughout the state, and Mr. 
Schwab has received much highly de- 
served commendation from agents and 
the press. He is a former president of 
the New York State Association and 
active also in the National Association 
for many years, now being national 
state director from New York. 





Smith, Meade on Accident 
Committee of N. Y. Agents 


C. Fred Ritter of Middletown, presi- 
dent of the New York State Association 
of Insurance Agents, has appointed E. 
Donald Smith of Jamestown and W. 
Everett Meade of Bath to the accident 
prevention committee. They will assist 
Chairman William J. Lane of New 
Rochelle in the accident prevention ac- 
tivities of the association, in particular 


IS GOOD TO :. 
BROKERS 








N. Y. Executive Group 


Discusses Competition 


The executive committee of the Ney 
York State Association of Insurance 
Agents met recently in Garden City to 
discuss the serious problem of automo- 
bile cut-rate competition and the growth 
of deviating companies. A special report 
on this subject was brought to the com- 
mittee by Joseph A. Neumann, chairman 
of the special automobile committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents and past president of both the 
National Association and the New York 
State Association. 

Also discussed was the problem of 
obtaining automobile liability insurance 
for all motorists who are given the 
right to drive by the State of New York 
and who will require insurance under 
the terms of the new compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance law. 

Present were Richmond E. Thompson, 
Valley Stream; Arthur F. Blum, Rock- 
away Park; President C. Fred Ritter, 
Middletown; Mrs. Alma P. Sherman, 
Schenectady; George Kramer, Jr., Wil- 
liston Park; Robert B. Douglass, Pots- 
dam, John Jordan, Syracuse; Herbert 
S. Brewer, Lockport; Joseph A. Neu- 
mann, of Jamaica; Executive Vice Pres- 
dent Craig Thorn, Jr., Hudson, and 
Executive Secretary John G. Mayer, 
Syracuse. 





“The Safe-Teen Program” which is be- 
ing promoted by a number of loca 
agents associations throughout the state 

Mr. Smith is vice-president of Rowley- 
Smith Co. in Jamestown and a_ former 
director and regional vice president 0! 
the state association. He is past presi- 
dent of the Jamestown Association. 

Mr. Meade entered insurance in 195 
and has been active in state association 
activities and in the Steuben Count) 
Association. 
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Fire, Inland & Ocean Marine, 
Automobile, Liability, 
Compensation, Disability, 
Burglary, Glass, Bonds, 
Water, Boiler & Machinery 
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Used to be “Middleman” was not a nice word, but this oo 
large underwriting agency is one and proud of it. We're ; 
the strong link between brokers and the companies. it 


pendently—yet depend on all, as all depend on us. 
Have you put off joining up with a top ranking New 


range of Jaffe services which brokers find so helpful. 
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in the middle, surrounded by a large oy 
of insurance experience, a fund of 
human understanding, we function inde- 


Perhaps you'll drop into the office for a 
least, we can try to sell you on the full 
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Siversides, Yorkshire Manager, on 
Visit to United States and Canada 


H, T. Silversides, general manager of 
ye Yorkshire Insurance Co., thas arrived 
New York after visiting branches and 
veneral agents in Canada, on the West 


Coast and at Chicago. 

Mr. Silversides recently completed his 
vear of office as president of the Char- 
‘ered Insurance Institute, the well known 
elucational and examining body of the 


Matar 


H. T. SILVERSIDES 


insurance business in England. He was 
located in New York for several years 
and served as United States manager of 
the Yorkshire and as president of its 
American subsidiaries from 1947 to 1950 
when he was succeeded by A. O. Robin- 
son. 

“The Policy-Holder,” one of the Jead- 
ing British insurance journals, comment- 
ing on Mr. Silversides’ services to the 
British Insurance Institute, stated: 

“Quiet achievement and marked pro- 
gress: that phrase was used to describe 
the year of the Chartered Insurance In- 
stitute under the presidency of Mr. Sil- 
versides. It is a phrase that could also 
be applied to the Birmingham Confer- 
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ence: solidarity of opinion was evident 
at the meetings, and satisfaction at the 
progress and expanding influence of the 
institute movement. 

“At both the informal and at the final 
sessions Mr. Silversides presided with 
charm and a Yorkshire good ‘humor that 


kept the conferences moving with des- 
patch.” 
Report to CII Meeting 


In presenting his annual report to the 
CII of Great Britain, President Silver- 
sides stated with respect to last year’s 
activities and plans, in part, as follows: 

“The past year has been one of con- 
tinued development. Yet again we have 
a record number of members. For the 
first time in the history of the Institute 
more than one-third of our total mem- 
bership consists of Fellows and Asso- 
ciates qualified iby examination. For the 


first time, too, the number of examin- 
ation candidates has risen above 11,000. 
Numbers are not everything: it is quality 
that counts; but you will see that there 
has been no sacrifice of quality for 
quantity. The continuing growth in 
membership is a sign of sound health 
as well as an indication of the widening 
scope of our work—and of our oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities. 
Educational Conferences 
“In the field of tuition, however, I 


would mention two points of major in- 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Whitford Says Agents Must Prepare 
For Showdown In The Market Place 


Changes in marketing techniques are 


showing up in many fields, hence com- 
lead to 


George V. 


self-destruction, 
Whitford of 
Philadelphia 
before the 
Conferment and All In- 
Detroit last 


react to 


placency 
Vice 
the Fire 


stressed 


can 
President 
Association of 
when he 
CPCU 


luncheon in 


spoke 
annual 
dustry week, 
How insurance men current 
changes will determine their position he 
that 
and small appliance 
learned late that the illusory 


tection of traditional percentage mark- 


said. He observed many manufac- 


turers dealers have 


too pro- 


ups, even on well-known nationally ad- 





WHITFORD 


(FEORGE V. 


vertised brands, produces a Maginot 
Line mentality. 
“One of the first 
agement weakness,” 
Whitford, “be it -man local insur- 


a sales manager of a direct- 


symptoms of 
according to Mr. 


man- 


a one 
ance agency, 
or a large organization 
Hartford, or 


writing company, 


in’ Philadelphia, Chicago, 


is to blame its failings on competition, 
or the operation of forces entirely out- 
side its control. When competitors are 


knowing their costs or 
when losses are justified on the grounds 
of adverse economic conditions, we’re 
probably afraid to take responsibility for 
the consequences of our own decisions. 

“What we really have to fear, instead, 
is our own inefficiency, our own inability 
to make meaningful and intelligent de- 

” the speaker warned. 


cisions, 
We Can Direct and Utilize Trends 
“We 


accused of not 


live in an environment of oppor- 
tunity. There are unexplored needs, un- 
explored ideas, better w: ays of doing 
things, all around us. Trends and 
changes don’t come out of the blue or 
travel an unchartered course. Nor are 
they nebulous and unpredictable. We 
have the tools to generate, direct, and 
utilize these trends.” 

In pointing to developing trends which 
— be studied closely by insurance 

gents and others to see how such 
a inges will affect their own methods of 
doing business, and to what extent, Mr. 
Whitford said in part: 

“1. I believe that, inasmuch as the 
transactions for personal insurance take 
place in the same market place as trans- 
actions for consumer goods and other 
services, the same general marketing 
conditions exist for the insurance man 
as for the druggist, the grocer, or any 
other merchant. : 





da 


“2. I believe that change and altera- 
tion in the marketing process usually 
occurs first in the distribution of con- 
sumer goods of automobiles, gro- 
ceries, hardware, or home furnishings. 
Eventually, the changes that ‘have af- 
fected other businesses affect us, and in 
this fact lies an important advantage... 
an opportunity for us to see into the 
future. 


Investigate how BABACO’S 


siege | 








“3. I believe that we have the neces- 
sary resilience to accommodate our 
thinking to new and continually shifting 
relationships. 


Traditional Markup No Guarantee 


“What happens to a retailer who ex- Contact 
pects that everything will go along for- 


ever, as it has in the past, or who relies 


723 WASHINGTON STREET * NEW 


. . . Not only protects your assured’s goods 
but also saves him gas and motor repairs too. 


Babaco today for full particulars. 


YORK 14, N. Y. * WATKINS 9-8568 





on the protection of a ‘Fair Trade Law’? 
Let’s take a look at a traditional ap- 
pliance dealer with operating expenses 
of 28% of sales, who is assured of a of return. If 


course, is his total dollar 


33144% markup on the retail list price he sells 12 dozen fans in one year, his 
of a $9.00 fair-traded electric fan. He is gross margin is $432 (144x3). But now, 
happy in the assurance that his 3314% suppose a_ discount house nearby sells 


is guaranteed. What is not guaranteed, 240 dozen fans at $7.50 each (20% mark- 








by acts and services 





the company field organization 


Agents are generally agreed on one phase of company 
service that can be a very valuable and constructive help 
to them in their efforts to get and ofttimes hold business. 
This particular service is on-the-spot assistance from alert, 
energetic and well-equipped fieldmen. 


The old saying, “Two heads are better than one” is 
often demonstrated when there is a tough sales problem at 
hand and an agent can call upon and obtain prompt and 

8 P 
effective service from his company’s Special Agent right on 
the scene of action. This is truly “Service that Helps.” 


The Commercial Union-Ocean Group of Fire and 
Casualty companies with broad understanding of the 
agent’s problems, places special emphasis on its field or- 
ganization. Its Special Agents are trained multiple line 
fieldmen. chosen for personality and keenness to serve our 
producers realistically and practically. 


Agents who seek to develop an enduring and growing 
business will appreciate the part our Special Agents play 
in our plan of Endorsing the Local Agent by Acts and 
Services. 


The Commercial Union 
Fire Insurance Co. 


The British General 
Insurance Co. Ltd. 


Commercial Union 
Assurance Co. Ltd 


The Ocean Accident & 
Guorantee Corp. Ltd. 


The Palatine Insurance 
Company Ltd. 


The California Insurance 
Company 


Union Assurance Society 
Limited 


Columbia Casualty 
Company 


American Central 
insurance Company 
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up on retail). The discounter has $432 
in gross margin (assuming the sam 
$6.00 unit cost) a dollar intake ten 
times greater. 

“Some of the biggest and best bank- 
ruptcies in the history of America have 
occurred because of the failure to notice 
the long-term changes until too late. In 
general, small failures are the result of 
poor short-range planning, and_ large 
failures the result of poor long-rang 
planning. 


The Pattern of Change 


“1, On every side is a growing tend- 
ency to integrate marketing functions 
from the maker to the user. This is 
manifested in the distribution of con- 
sumer goods from gasoline to lawn 
mowers. I am not referring to inte- 
grated enterprises that own their own 
retail outlets. I am_ thinking, instead, 
of the swing toward captive distributors 
and agency stores. For example, the 
major refineries, Shell, Sinclair, Stand- 
ard Oil, and others, have traditionally 
marketed their products through ‘cap- 
tive’ dealers. An independent dealer 
would have had a hard time setting up 
a station with thirty pumps filled with 
thirty different gasolines from_ thirty 
competitors, even if the experiment does 
sound interesting, and even if it might 
pay off for the dealer. The use of cap- 
tive dealers, long the method of distribu- 
ting gasoline, is spreading to the drug 
business,” Mr, Whitford pointed out. 

“Such a trend is under way in our own 
business. Life insurance has. tradition- 
ally been marketed in this fas! lion, and 
in the property and casualty field some 
companies already have their franchised 
dealers, and others are doing everything 
in their power to create such a market- 
ing organization. 


Concentration of Distribution 


“2, There is an increasing tendency 
toward the concentration of distribution 
in fewer and fewer hands. In _ every 
field, it appears that fewer and fewer 
outlets are doing a steadily larger pro- 
portion of retail and wholesale volume. 
One chain store operator describes this 
trend by saying, ‘Main Street is just 4 
couple of blocks too long.’ Do you re 
member the large whirling disc at the 
amusement park? Everyone tries to g¢! 
a firm hold. Then it starts turning. -. 
slowly at first, and then faster .. . ane 
faster... and faster... and soon, most 
of those who started have been throw! 


off. The same thing happens on Main 
Street. A sort of centrifugal action 
whirls the inefficient retailer out to the 
less profitable locations, or out of busi 


ness pr naan 

“In the conflict between the small inde- 
pendents and the larger, the sma . fel- 
lows find themselves in competition wit! 
one another for the ginderate and 
higher-income groups’ business, while 
the chains and larger independents &? 
after the moderate and _ lower- income 
groups. Basically, the struggle is for té 
most profitable business, while the 
struggle among the smaller "independents 
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s for the less profitable and unprofitable 
pusiness. 

“«A\though credible statistics are lack- 
ing, a parallel trend is taking place in 
our business. Rising costs of office help, 
rent, and other selling expenses are 
forcing mergers and sales, and every 
year more insurance is being sold by a 
smaller but more effective work force. 


Diversification 


“3 Large retail distribution units, par- 
ficularly those primarily in the food 
pusiness, are branching into a long list 
of non-food goods. 

“While it is difficult to know just how 
much business is being done in non-food 
ines, it is estimated that A & P is doing 
about 10-12% of its volume in non-food 
tems. Probably 7-10% of all super mar- 
ket business today is in non-food lines. 
The number one item is cigarettes, and 
last year food stores handled about 40% 
of all cigarettes sold. Drug store items 
rank second, and are carried by about 
% of all super markets. 

“Grocers have been anxious to get 
into non-foods for one very good reason. 
Caught in a cost-squeeze, they are anx- 
ious to sweeten their profits. By being 
able to operate on a smaller markup 
than a traditional druggist, super mar- 
kets have skimmed off the top-selling 
drug items, leaving the cats and dogs 
for the small independent dealer to un- 
load. In the light of this trend, it is 
interesting to learn that the Kroger 
Company is now selling insurance in 
some of their large stores in St. Louis. 
How far this development will go, it is 
too early to say. 

“4, There is a profound shift taking 
place in the manufacturer’s function in 
the market place. This trend means that 
the manufacturer is steadily taking over 
more of the job of making and con- 
trolling his sales to the ultimate con- 
sumer of his products. In a word, the 
manufacturer has shifted from being 
‘maker minded’ to being ‘market minded.’ 
“As competitive pressures developed, 
the maker took his first steps to push 
the consumer toward the dealer, largely, 
but not exclusively, through mass con- 
sumer advertising. The maker here was 
taking direct action to shorten the ‘sell- 
ing gap’ between the prospect and his 
product, pre-selling the product and get- 


St. Paul Field Changes; 
Kennedy in New England 


The St. Paul Fire and Marine an- 
nounces the following assignments in 
field personnel: 

State Agent Walter Kennedy has been 
transferred from the Ohio field to the 
New England department as a part of 
the company’s expansion program in 
New England, and a new field office will 
soon be opened in New Haven. Mr. 
Kennedy has been associated with the 
St. Paul for several years during which 
time he has served in various capacities, 
both in the home office and the Ohio 
field. 

Arthur S. Herring, who joined the 
company on October 1, will replace 
Mr. Kennedy as state agent for the 
southwestern Ohio territory, headquar- 
tering in the Cincinnati office. Ernest E. 
Vopat has been appointed special agent 
assigned to the western Kansas territory, 
with headquarters at Wichita. 





ting the consumer to ask the dealer for 
it. This appears to be the essence of 
modern marketing. The dealer, at this 
stage, is still left with a considerable 
amount of consumer selling to do, but 
the maker is active as a seller, too. Cur- 
rent automobile marketing is an example 
of this pattern. 

“A related pattern is seen in life in- 
surance selling today, and to some ex- 
tent it is beginning in the property and 
casualty field. The dealer, that is, the 
insurance agent or salesman, still does 
most of the work of locating and directly 
selling the consumer. But the retail in- 
surance agent or salesman is getting 
more and more help from the home 
office through its direct advertising to 
the public. 

“To be able to anticipate and take 
advantage of change requires reduction 
of waste in the handling and processing 
of routine work. To get started on such 
a program requires a refusal to accept 
clerical procedures as desirable because 
‘that’s the way things were done in the 
past.’ Use of market research techniques 
will help solve our problems.” 





Winners of Youth Farm 


Fire Safety Contest 


Winners of the 17th annual National 
Youth Farm Fire Safety Contest were 
named last month at the opening session 
of the convention of the National Associ- 
ation of Mutual Insurance Companies in 
Cincinnati. 

In the first place in the boys’ divi- 
sion of the contest was Tom Fassler, 
age 17, Goreville, Ill.; and in the first 
place in the girls’ division was Anita 
Hollmer, age 16, Schuylerville, N. Y. The 
winners received a trip to the Cincinnati 
convention with all expenses paid, a 
Harry P. Cooper, Sr., Memorial Award 
plaque for meritorious work in the field 
of farm safety, and a $100 check. 

. M. Stanton, vice president of the 
National Association, made the presen- 
tation of awards before the 1,100 mutual 
fire and casualty insurance delegates at 
the 60th Annual Convention. Mr. Stan- 
ton heads the Youth Contest Committee 
for the association and has long been 
working with youth groups in the State 
of New York. 

Second place winners who received 
a $50 cash award and a plaque each were 
Norman Hensley, 18, Judyville, Ind., and 
Rachel Speltz, 16, Minneiska, Minn. 





Layman, Towne Directors 
Of Security Companies 


Lester C. Layman of Los Angeles and 
Robert J. Towne of Richmond, Va., have 
been elected directors of the Security- 
Connecticut Insurance Companies. Mr. 
Layman is an insurance consultant with 
offices in Los Angeles. He entered the 
insurance business in 1928 as_ special 
agent for the Maryland Casualty in Los 
Angeles. He later served with the Insur- 
ance Department, State of California, 
and from 1937 to 1953 was associated as 
secretary with the Aetna Insurance Group 
in Hartford. He was president of the 
Balboa Insurance Co. in Los Angeles 
until April, 1956. 

Mr. Towne is a member of the firm 
of Bowles, Andrews & Towne, consulting 
insurance actuaries of Richmond. Fol- 
lowing graduation from Harvard Uni- 
versity with honors, he joined the actu- 
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arial department of the Aetna Life in 
Hartford and later served in a similar 
position with the Union Central Life in 
Cincinnati. From 1941 to 1948 he was 
actuary for the Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia. He is a member of the 
permanent committee of the International 
Congress of Actuaries. 





LOUISVILLE AD CAMPAIGN 
The Louisville Board of Insurance 
Agents has arranged an active six 
months advertising campaign in Louis- 
ville, Ky., newspapers, in addition to its 
regular advertising, to educate the public 
on automobile insurance. 
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I'll let you in on a secret. When my boss 


wants to be sure of the best and fastest 
Company service — when the client is 
important and there must be no doubt 
about prompt, fair loss adjustments — I 
know what he’s going to say before I 
even open my notebook: “Write it in 
Pacific National.” Everybody at our Agen- 
cy knows that’s always a good policy. 


AND IT’S A GOOD POLICY FOR AGENT, BROKER 
AND ASSURED THAT BEARS THIS SEAL 
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N. Y. Board Chairman 





Handy & Boesser 
EUGENE C. RICHARD 
Eugene C. Richard, vice president of 
the American Insurance Co., has been 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Harry J. Landen, vice 
president of the Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine, is elected vice chairman, 


Yorkshire 


(Continued from Page 33) 


terest. First, the Institute’s policy of 
holding short educational conferences, 
which dates only from 1953, has borne 
abundant fruit. Some 1,200 members have 
taken part in conferences held during the 
session in many parts of the country. 
By discussion, formal and informal, and 
by intensive application, they have re- 
freshed their memories and brought their 
knowledge up to date. Virtually every 
technological development, every law re- 
form, and every change in taxation, has 
some bearing on insurance, and needs to 
be studied and digested by one section 
of our members or another, At Oxford, 
in March, for example, our conference 
on atomic energy and insurance aroused 
interest at all levels, from the student 
awaiting call-up to the branch manager, 
the head office executive, and the lead- 
ing insurance broker. 
College of Insurance 

“A second development in education 
has been the action taken to establish 
a College of Insurance at which short 
full-time courses are to be given for the 
benefit of newcomers to our business 
and of others, such as young inspectors, 
who are likely to gain from intensive 
instruction. A great deal of study has 
been given to this subject and, after 
inquiry of employers in all sections of 
the business had disclosed a substantial 
demand and promise of support, the 
planning stage has been completed. We 
have been seeking suitable premises and 
staff, and I am pleased to report that 
negotiations for premises in Croydon 
conveniently situated close to the main 
line station, and, therefore, readily acces- 
sible from London and many places to 
the south, have reached the stage of 
definite offer subject to planning per- 
mission and the consent of the free- 
holders to use as a college. 

“The building promises to be a worthy 
home for this important venture; it is 
commodious and of sound construction, 
and very little alteration will be required 
to adapt it to our purpose. A positive 
step has thus been taken towards ful- 
filling the vision of the late G. W. Rey- 
nolds who pleaded for a College of In- 
surance, and the more recent advocacy 
and persuasive eloquence of my prede- 
cessor, Mr. Bridge.” 












































































































NEED HELP with"Jumbo” 


casualty lines? 


“Jumbo” casualty risks demand extra-special treatment. That’s 
the reason Royal-Liverpool has a SPECIAL RISK Department —to give 
you complete underwriting service for your out-size risks that require 
out-of-the-ordinary service, coverage and rating consideration. 


CALL your R-L 
Multiple-line fieldman. 
He will arrange for a 
SPECIAL RISK 
specialist to help you. 
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Broad Package Forms 


(Continued from Page 28) 


diction of fire and casualty under. 
writers. Today, the speaker said, “[; 
is apparent that in our attempts to 
create another new line of “fhusines; 
we are still plagued by our “inherited 
tradition of rigid classification.” 
Problem of Proper Bureau 

Not all insurance men support the 
multiple-line movement, Mr. Lydecker 
pointed out, and package policies face 
other difficulties within the insurance 
industry. One is the role of the bureays 
in promulgating and handling these ney 
forms. “The question is, what bureay? 
It is apparent to me that when we at- 
tempt to combine two or more bureay- 
controlled classes there can be only one 
boss.” 

Another major area of difference js 
the theoretical approach to the problem. 
One group holds that the premium 
should be indivisible as to perils covered 
and that the rate calculation should ulti- 
mately depend solely on experience of 
the class itself. The other theory would 
require breakdown of the premium into 
major components with each line of 
business controlling the rate makeup of 
its segment. There is also a difference 
of opinion with respect to mercantile 
and manufacturing risks as to the ex- 
tent to which such risks may be class- 
rated. The objective, Mr. Lydecker 
said, is to find a dividing line that will 
provide the benefits of a standardized 
class approach without the disadvantage 
of too rigid an application. 


Is Public Ready for Package Policies? 


It is also questionable, according to 
Mr. Lydecker, whether the purchaser 
of commercial insurance is ready for 
package policies. It is too simple to say 
that the buying public is always ready 
for something that gives more and costs 
less. “The problem is infiniie!y more 
complex because we are dealing in in- 
tangibles rather than a _ product that 
one can see and feel.” Small business- 
men have been “trained over the years 
to weigh their exposure to various indi- 
vidual perils and to buy only the bare 
necessities.” 

The package forms of insurance, on 
the other hand, depend for their ac- 
ceptance upon two things—a mass mar- 
ket and proper use of the coverage by 
the insured. “These two things depend 
upon enlightened public which thinks 
of the commodity of insurance as an 
entity—like buving a suit instead of a 
pair of pants.” The buyer must be re- 
educated to accept that concept and to 
be aware that any all risk contract 1s 
largely one of good faith. 

“It must be used not to cover oper- 
ating or maintenance’ expenses but 
rather as a hedge against the umnex- 
pected, damaging loss,” Mr. Lydecker 
said. “The ocean marine philosophy has 
always been based on this theory and 
it has been successful. Now we are 
banking on the acceptance of this prin- 
ciple by the public as a whole. Will the 
new approach work? Is the buyer 0 
commercial insurance ready for package 
policies ?” 





Haynor New President 


Of Connecticut Agents 
George W. Haynor of Waterbury 
was elected president of the Connecticut 
Association of Insurance Agents at the 
58th annual meeting last week in Hart- 
ford, succeeding Walter E. North, 0! 
Bridgeport. Eben Learned, Jr., of Not 
wich was advanced from secretary-treas- 
urer to vice president, Valmore H. For- 
cier of Danielson was elected state 
national director to succeed Paul 
Avery of Hartford and William H 
Wiley of Hartford was reelected exect 
tive secretary. 


R. A. HARRIES DIES _ 
Reginald A. Harries, well-known Cana- 
dian insurance broker and head of thé 
Montreal insurance brokerage firm 0 
McBean & Harries, died while on vaca 
tion in Bermuda. He was 55. 
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thomas McKernan to 
Join Inter-Regional 


js LEAVING NAIA NOVEMBER 30 





pirector of Education of Agents’ Asso- 
ciation Has Done Excellent Work Also 
in Property, Casualty Fields 





Thomas J. McKernan, CPCU, director 
; education of the National Association 
‘Insurance Agents, is resigning to join 
Je Inter-Regional Insurance Confer- 
ence, according to NATA President Rob- 
ett E. Battles. 

Mr. McKernan, who has 
wal secretary to the NAIA 
ysurance, casualty insurance and educa- 
onal committees, will fulfill several 
weaking commitments and participate in 
meetings of the NATA technical com- 
mittees before taking up his new post 
n December 1. 

In announcing Mr. McKernan’s resig- 
nation, Mr. Battles, on behalf of the 
entire executive committee, paid tribute 
«o his excellent efforts in various phases 
f the National Association’s activities. 
President Battles particularly empha- 
ized Mr. McKernan’s work with the 
sroperty and casualty committees and 
his Haison with company organizations 
n these fields. 


Joined NAIA in 1953 


Mr. McKernan, since joining the 
YAIA in April, 1953, has traveled to 24 
states to lecture at state association 
schools and regional meetings. 
Complementing his educational work 
with the NATA, for several years Mr. 
McKernan has also been instructing in 
-asualty contracts at the Insurance So- 
iety of New York and also co-ordinat- 
ing insurance courses for Wagner Col- 
lege on Staten Island, N. Y. 

Previous to his affiliation with the 
NAIA, Mr. McKernan was associated 
vith the Atlantic Mutual Companies as 

special risk underwriter and prior to 
that time worked as an automobile and 
lability underwriter for the America 
Fore Group in the home office in New 
York and in the Pittsburgh office and 
as also connected with the Massachu- 
setts Bonding and Insurance Co. 

He was born on Staten Island, N. Y., 
nd educated in the public schools of 
that borough. During World War IT he 
served six years in the U. S. Coast Guard 
nd was discharged as a Chief Petty 
Otheer, 


been 
property 


also 





Poston Executive Asst. of 


General Adjustment Bureau 


Appointment of Frank H. Poston, Jr., 
a executive assistant, General Adjust- 
ment Bureau, Inc., has been announced 
by R. G. Bachman, executive vice presi- 
lent. Mr. Poston will assist Allan Wik- 
man, the bureau’s director of education 
and research. 

Mr. Poston, a native of Washington, 
».C, is a graduate of John Marshall 
High School and McGuire’s University 
School and attended George Washing- 
ton [ niversity, Washington, D. C. Prior 
° entering insurance 16 years ago, he 


aeained experience in transportation, 
pablic relations and real estate sales. 
Mr. Poston joined the bureau at 


Charlest n, S. C., in June, 1940. Since 
iat time he has served as a senior staff 
\Juster at Augusta, Ga. and Norfolk, 
‘a; has been resident adjuster at Eliz- 
abeth City, N. C., and adjuster-in-charge 
at Columbus, Miss. Before his present 
“Ppointment he was senior staff adjuster 
at Charlotte, N. C 





N. J. CPCU MEETS 

John Hulighan, marine superintendent 
: the American Insurance Company, 
cle Be “The New Commercial Prop- 
es orm Filings” at the November 
wceting of the New Jersey Chapter of 
© Society of Chartered Property and 
yesualty L nderwriters, held at the Essex 

use, Newark, last week. 


~ 
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TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE HELD 


Fifty CPCU Members From Midwest at 
First Session Backed by American 
Institute; Plan Other Meetings 

Fifty CPCU teachers from Tllinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Wisconsin plus 
attended a_ teachers’ 





about ten guests 
conference conducted by the American 
Institute for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters at the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
in Chicago on November 15 - 16. 

This conference is the first of a pro- 


posed annual series and will be followed 
by a similar meeting in other sections 
of the country. The theme for these 
conferences is “Manpower Building for 
Professional Careers in Insurance.” 
Teaching techniques tor CPCU study 
and 


conducted at universities 


throughout the 


classes 
colleges 
discussed in an 
by the 
torneys and CPCU’s who share in this 


country were 


“idea-sharing” session 


various college professors, at- 


nationwide teaching. Other subjects dis- 


cussed included education for profes- 


sional careers in insurance and motiva- 
tion, selection guidance and counseling 
of persons preparing for these profes- 
sional careers. 
with the presentation of ideas by vari- 
ous CPCU teachers attending the con- 


ference. 


De Farry 
American Institute, was in charge and 
his team of 
M. Morse and Dr. 


assistant deans of the 


Harry 
services. 





Loman, 


assistants included 


Edwin S. 


Brooks, director 
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America today are truly 
thankful that ours is a land of 
plenty! As we once more celebrate a 
* national holiday in the traditional manner, we 
become increasingly conscious of privileges avert 
have come tomean’ The American Way of Life.” @ The 
course of events in other nations has stirred us into reali- 
zation of responsibilities as well as privileges! Each of us has 
a ele todoin maintaining our advantages, and eachof us must 
exey for them in honest toil of mind and body. @ Insurance 
agents have been quick to contribute their efforts by 
advocating adequate protection for American homes and 
industries. Their job of safeguarding the country against 
unforeseen catastrophes is closely woven into the 
lelate of national security. @ Crum & Forster 
companies are offering agents every possible 
foele) ol-uen ake) emag) this enormous task! 
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Inland Claims Assn. on Meaning of 
Terms “In Transit” and “In Storage” 


This article was prepared by Harold S. 
Daynard, chairman of the law committee 
of the Inland Marine Claims Association 
of New York, Inc. as a monthly feature of 
its educational program. Information fre- 
garding the association is available from 
its president, Paul E. Irish, the Fireman's 
Fund Insurance Co., 116 John Street, New 
York 38, or the association’s secretary, 
William B. Marks, the American Home 
Assurance Co., 111 William Street, New 
York 

The meaning of the terms “in transit” 
and “in storage” has been the subject of 
varying opinions. An oversimplified defi- 


nition may lead to trouble, but it is a 
good sti irting point. One attempted defi- 
nition of the term “in transit” reads as 


follows: 

“The risk under the transportation 
floater commences upon actual movement 
of the insured merchandise from the 
point of shipment, via any means author- 
ized by the terms of the policy, bound 
for a specified destination. The risk con- 
tinues while the goods are in the custody 
of authorized bailees en route, including 
temporary stoppages incidental to trans- 
portation, and while in the temporary 
custody of intermediate bailees who are 
bound to carry out the original shipping 
instructions, and receive the goods for 
that purpose. The risk terminates upon 
acceptance of the goods at its destina- 
tion by the intended consignee.” 


Intermediate Bailee 


When merchandise en route from one 
place to another is received by an inter- 
mediate bailee the question as to wheth- 
er or not transit has ended depends upon 
the extent and authority of the bailee. 
There are reported cases which support 
the following rules: 

1. If the intermediate bailee 
thority to receive the goods and give 
them a new destination not originally 
intended, then his receipt of the goods 
terminates the original transit. 

If the intermediate bailee is re- 
quired to transmit the goods in accord- 
ance with the original directions, his 
receipt of the goods for such purpose 
does not terminate the transit. 

Thus, where goods are sent to a for- 
warder of packing house solely for pack- 
ing and shipment in accordance with 
seller’s or buyer’s instructions, the goods 
are deemed in transit while in the pos- 
session of the forwarder or packer for 
such purpose. 

If the intermediate bailee receives 
the goods to hold pending further ship- 
ping orders, the transit is considered 
terminated. 

These, however, are only rules of 
thumb and may not be the final answer 
to all problems. 


has au- 


Lemon Products Case 


How these rules apply is nicely illus- 
trated in the recent case of Exchange 
Lemon Products v. an insurance com- 
pany decided by the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the 9th Circuit June 26, 
1956, and reported in 8 Fire and Casualty 
Cases, page 1022. 

The clause in a transportation policy 
under consideration in that case reads 
as follows: 

“This policy covers while the insured 
property is in due course of transit on 
any truck, trailer, railroad car, or other 
conveyance, whether such vehicles are 


owned by assured or not. This policy 
also covers while on docks, wharves, 
piers, bulkheads, in depots, warehouses, 


stations, and/or on platforms, but only 
while in due course of transit and not if 


such property is in storage.” : 

A familiar transit situation was in- 
volved in that case. About $162,000 worth 
of lemon products was shipped from 
Corona, Calif. to the Crooks Terminal 
Warehouse, in Kansas City, Mo. The 
merchandise was placed in that ware- 
house in anticipation of being sold many 
months later. The reason for the early 
riage 007 was to move the products 
from California to the midwest where 
freight cars were readily available for 
immediate shipment to the market. 

The merchandise had been in the ware- 
house for a period of some eight months, 
when a series of floods occurred in Kan- 
sas City, causing its destruction. 

At the time this damage occurred, title 
to the merchandise was still with the 
shipper, Exchange Lemon, who were 
lemon producers. No orders had been 
received up to the time of the loss for 
the purchase of the merchandise. 


Through Freight Rates 


This shipment was originally made via 
railroad pursuant to freight tariffs which 
permit unloading en route and the hold- 
ing of goods for varying periods of time 
at intermediate points, although the ulti- 
mate destination may not be known. The 
financial purpose of the arrangement 
recognized by the railway tariffs is the 
granting of a through rate which is 
cheaper than the sum total of the rates 
of point to point. 

To secure the through freight rate 
during the holding period, the goods 
must be registered, and they were in 
this instance, with a designated freight 
association, Accordingly, at the inter- 
mediate storage point, namely, Kansas 
City, this merchandise was registered as 
“transit freight,” on the books of the 
Western Weighing and Inspection Bu- 





reau, the proper agency. 
Was the merchandise insured when 
the loss occurred? The answer to this 


turned on the construction of 
“While in 
such 


question 
the clause limiting coverage to 
due course of transit and not if 
property is in storage.” 


The court held that the property was 
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not insured under the meaning of this 
clause and it is important to note that 
much signficance was attached to the 
qualifying clause ‘and not if such prop- 
erty is in storage.” 

The insured offered to introduce evi- 
dence of custom in the trade to show 
that “in transit” in such situations was 
intended to include the storage period. 
There is a so-called parole evidence rule 
in law which prohibits oral testimony to 
vary the terms of a written contract 
complete on its face. Accordingly, the 
lower court ruled that such evidence was 
not admissible. 

However, on appeal, the court stated, 
“Possibly parole evidence should be re- 
ceived as to the meaning of ‘in due 
course of transit’.” In other words, the 
higher court opined that there was no 
objection to hearing testimony as to the 
meaning of a contractual term which was 
not clear. 


Court Defines Storage 


However, as respects the word “stor- 
age,” the court concluded that the word 
is so common that it would not hear any 
evidence of trade usage or otherwise to 


vary its meaning. In this respect, the 
court stated: 
“Bluntly, storage is storage. The full 


limits of the term ‘storage’ need not be 
explored. We are sure it includes goods 
in a warehouse held awaiting reshipment 
under in-transit privileges, especially 
where there are no adjectives qualifying 
it. Here, the only orders in effect on 
the goods at the time of loss were ‘store 
them.’ Both parties would concede that 
in railroad terms the goods were ‘stored 
in transit,’ or they were subject to ‘in- 
transit storage.’ 

“Bearing in mind that words are to be 
given their natural meaning, that all are 
presumed to mean something and are to 
be given effect if possible, and that the 
presumption is against conflicts in termi: 
nolgy, we are disposed to say that ‘stor- 
age’ was a limitation on what otherwise 
might be the result if we were solely 
concerned with ‘in due course of tran- 
sit.’ 

The court concluded: 

“We think the appellant here is not 
looking at the whole before dissecting it 
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—looking too hard at the single words 
and not the sentence. We do not sub- 
stitute the word ‘but’ for the word ‘and’ 
However, accepting appellant’s view that 
‘in due course of transit’ includes in- 
transit storage, we believe ‘in due course 
of transit and not if such property is i: 
storage’ means that storage is a quali- 
fication on ‘in due course of transit’ 
rather than a contradiction. Stated an- 
other way, our construction is that for 
the insurance to be effective the pos- 
tion of the ag had to meet two condi- 


tions: 1. They had to be ‘in due course 
of transit’ (They probably were.) 2 
They must not be in storage without 


effective orders to ship. (The situation 
of the goods failed to met this secon 
condition.)” 


Memoranda on Values 


In the case of Saul v. Koenigsberg, 
147 N.Y. Supp. 2d, 396, decided by the 
Supreme Court, New York County, t! 
interpretation of a consignment mem0- 
randum similar to that customarily use! 
among art and antique dealers was under 
consideration. 

The consignment sheets consisted 
memoranda each of which was signed b 
the consignee and described in preci 
language each of the art objects with 
stated price alongside. The printed term: 
of the memoranda stated that the proj 
erty “remained the property of Plaz 
Antique Shop and are to be returned of 
demand. No sales shall take e ffect unt! 
you shall receive our approval in writing 
of your selection. The undersigne: 
agrees to be responsible in the event 
their loss from any cause what 
soever.” ; 

This case involved a suit by the antiqt 
dealer against the firm to whom the # 
objects had been consigned in accot! 
ance with the memorandum. 

Among the questions involved 1 
litigation was that of value. The cor 
signee claimed that the figures in ti 
memorandum did not represent agree 
value, but rather that in the art busines 
They are set down (in the case of & 
ports) only for shipping purposes 4” 
relating to insurance and customs, 4 
for that reason they are not binding ¢ 
the principals. 

The court held, however, that 
ing the consignment memorandum as 
read, the prices noted must be deem 
the agreed values if the merchandise * 
not returned on demand. That, said # 
court, “is the only possible conclusion ‘ 
be drawn from the express terms of! 
consignment memorandum.” 
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Perry Heads American 


Marine Insurance Forum 


Walter G. Perry was elected president 
of the American Marine Insurance 
Forum at the second annual meeting 
held last week. He is manager of the 
ocean cargo underwriting department of 
the Fireman’s Fund Group in New York. 

Others elected were William J. Brad- 
ford, Jr, of Chubb and Son, vice presi- 
dent; Alfred D, Haynes, Jr. of the Hart- 
ford Fire treasurer; and Graham H. R. 
Jenkins of Wm. H. McGee & Co., Inc., 
secretary. 

The remainder of the board of direc- 
tors will consist of Clovis S. Anding of 
the Atlantic Mutual, G. Gordon Brown 
of Talbot, Bird & Co., Carroll W. Daw- 
son of the American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters, Harris Metcalf of the 
Providence Washington Insurance Co., 
and John R. Walbridge of the Insurance 
Company of North America. 

The Forum’s membership consists of 
ocean marine underwriting personnel 
from most of the companies in the ma- 
rine market. 





Ocean War Risk Cover 
On World-Wide Rate 


British underwriters of war risk insur- 
ance on vessels have announced that 
henceforth such insurance will be writ- 
ten for periods not exceeding three 
months, for a single rate, and only on 
a world-wide basis excluding Egypt, 
Suez Canal, Israel, Syria, Lebanon, 
Jordan, North Korea, Manchuria, For- 
mosa and China ports other than Hong 
Kong and Kowloon, 

Heretofore war risk insurance has been 
written for several different time periods 
ranging from three to 12 months, in dif- 
ferent trading zones, and at different 
rates. The situation had been further 
complicated in recent months by the ad- 
dition of several countries to the list 
of excluded areas in war risk insurance 
contracts. 





Transnational Starts; 


Owned by Finance Unit 


Transnational Insurance Co., Los An- 
geles, has been issued a certificate of 
authority to transact fire and automobile 
insurance in California by Insurance 
Commissioner F. Britton McConnell. The 
company has $300,000 capital and $300,- 
000 paid in surplus, with Budget Finance 
Plan of Los Angeles being the sole 
stockholder of the company. Officers of 
the company are: president, Charles 
Offer; executive vice president, Laure- 
ance Kramer; vice president, George B. 
Baer; secretary-treasurer, Ray E. Stew- 
art. All are officers of Budget Finance 
Plan save Mr. Stewart. 

The company has entered into a gen- 
eral agency contract with Laureance 
Kramer & Co., composed of Laureance 
Kramer and Marvin E. Hoffman. 





NEW BABACO AGENCIES 

_ Opening of two new agencies for the 
installation and servicing of truck bur- 
glar alarm systems has been announced 
by Jack Seide, president, Babaco Alarm 
Systems, Inc. They are: Jimmy Valen- 
tine & Sons, 115 E. Main Street, Smith- 
town, Long Island; and Echo Sound 
Service, 321 Blenheim Road, Columbus, 
Ohio, 

The new agencies become part of a 
Nationwide network of similar Babaco 
units. They will be supervised by 
Thomas Valentine in Smithtown and 
Paul Vermilya in Columbus. 





APPROVE COMMERCIAL FORM 
The new Commercial Property Cover- 
age, which replaces the Mercantile Block 
‘olicy, has been approved recently by 
‘Ix additional states: Arizona, Kansas, 
Nevada, Oklahoma, South Dakota and 
tah. This policy incorporates recom- 
Mendations of the Inter-Regional Insur- 
ance Conference. 


TWO SECURITY SPECIALS 





Pinkney Appointed for Western Con- 
necticut and Hammond for Eastern 
Part of the Same State 
Thomas F. Hammond has been ap- 
pointed special agent in eastern Con- 
necticut for the Security-Connecticut 
Insurance Companies and John E. Pink- 
ney has been named special agent in 

western Connecticut. 

Mr. Pinkney began his insurance ca- 
reer with the Phoenix of London Group 
in 1948. After completion of the home 
office training program in fire, inland 
marine and casualty insurance in 1949, 
he was appointed special agent for Con- 


necticut. 

Following service with the United 
States Army during World War II, 
Mr. Pinkney attended Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology where he ma- 
jored in chemical engineering. He is 
currently president of the Connecticut 
Field Club. 

Following two years service with the 
United States Army, Mr. Hammond be- 
gan his business career with the National 
Savings Bank of New Haven and sub- 
sequently served a year as salesman for 
John R. Rembert Co., dealers in office 
equipment. In 1952 he joined the Secur- 


ity in the accounting department and 
has since served as underwriter in the 


marine, fire, burglary and fidelity and 
surety departments. 

Mr. Hammond attended Quinnipiac 
College where he majored in accounting. 
In addition, he has completed several 
courses in fire and casualty insurance 
at the University of Connecticut in 
Hartford. 





AMER. UNIVERSAL IN MASS. 


The American Universal of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been admitted into 
Massachusetts, President Maurice H. 
Saval announces. This increases to 34 
the number of jurisdictions in which the 
company is licensed, 
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ome things never change 


Ever-present is the need for strong, dependable insurance protection 


on domestic shipments and world-wide cargoes. 


Through Marine Office of America, you can provide that kind of protection— 
founded upon specialized knowledge, experience, financial strength and 
convenient claims settling facilities practically everywhere around the globe. 














THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 





Atlanta ¢* Baltimore * Boston 













MEMBER COMPANIES: 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY ° 
© Gens FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY ° 
NIAGARA Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 





— OFFICES— 


Dallas * Detroit * Indianapolis ° 


FIDELITY-PHENIX Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE HANOVER Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yorx * CHICAGO * New ORLEANS * SAN FRANCISCO * HOUSTON 


* Cleveland °* 
New Haven * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Portland * Raleigh * Richmond °* St. Louis * Seattle * Stockton * Summit * Syracuse 


Jacksonville * 


MIARINE OFFICE or AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 














* TORONTO 


Los Angeles ° Louisville 
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Bureau Files New UM 
Policy in Many States 


NAIA DELIGHTED BY MOVE 
Wm. Leslie heneumes Improved Form 
Known as Family Protection Cover- 

age; Becomes Effective Dec. 12 

The National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters announced on November 13 
that motorists in many states will soon 
be able to buy an improved form of 
uninsured motorist coverage known as 
the “Family Protection Coverage.” 

This news was greeted with enthusiasm 
bv the National Association of Insurance 
Agents whose president, Robert E. 
Battles of Los Angeles, hailed the bu- 
reau’s move as “the first evidence sup- 
porting our faith in the possibilities of 
progress through close cooperation be- 
tween agents and company management. 
It brings us both together in an aggres- 
sive development program, taking us 
both off of the defensive once and for 
all,” 

William Leslie, general manager of the 
Pureau, stated this week that the Bureau 
has filed the new coverage with insur- 
ance supervisory authorities in many 
states on behalf of its member and sub- 
scriber companies. In states where ap- 
provi il of insurance supervisory authori- 
required it has been filed for 
approval, he said. The proposed effective 
date of the family protection coverage 
is December 12, subject to approval by 
State Insurance Departments. 

“Under the new coverage the company 
agrees to pay all sums which the insured 
shall be legally entitled to recover as 
damages from the owner or operator of 
an uninsured automobile be CAUSE of bod- 
ily injury caused by accident,” Mr. Leslie 
stated, “Coverage will apply even when 
the injury occurs while the insured is 
not occupying an automobile as, for ex- 
ample, if struck by an uninsured car 
while walking or bicycling. A ‘hit-and- 
run’ car will be regarded as an uninsured 
car, and coverage will apply where 
neither the owner nor the operator of 
the ‘hit-and-run’ car can be ascertained. 


ties is 


Those Included as Insureds 


“Included as insureds are the named 
insured as stated in the policy and, while 
residents of the same household, the 
husband or wife of the named insured 
and their relatives. Guests are also in- 
cluded under the coverage while occupy- 
ing an automobile operated by the named 
insured or spouse. 

“The new coverage will be available to 
owners of private passenger cars that are 
eligible for insurance under the family 
automobile policy. It will be afforded at 
low ¢ost by endorsement of the auto 
liability policy. 

“Furthermore, it will be issued for 
limits of liability corresponding to those 
specified in the financial responsibility 
law of the individual state. Higher limits 
will not be available.” 

Mr. Leslie said that a similar form of 
family protection coverage for families 
not owning automobiles will be made 
available at the earliest possible date by 
means of a separate policy wherever 
permissible under state insurance laws. 


Statement by NAIA President Battles 


In his statement issued on November 
15 President Battles of NATA said in 
part: 

“We think it worthy of note that at 
the time agents from all over the coun- 
try requested this coverage at the Na- 
tional Association board meeting in 
Hartford, the NBCU did not even have 
subject. Neverthe- 
Bureau did undertake the study 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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Fidelity Bond Limits 
Formula Told to AMA 


BY PETER A. ZIMMERMAN 


Surety Association Official Speakers at 
Chicago Gathering of Insurance 
Buyers on Dishonesty Losses 
Nov. 15—The specter of the 
uninsured or underinsured fidelity loss 
still haunts American business despite 
extensive educational work by the insur- 
ance industry, Peter A. Zimmerman, 
assistant secretary, the Surety Associ- 
ation of America, New York, warned the 
American Management Association’s fall 
insurance conference here today. The 
three-day meeting of corporate insurance 
managers from all parts of the country 
opened at the Palmer House on Wednes- 

day. 

“Horrible examples” of employe dis- 
honesty losses where no coverage or too 
litthe coverage was carried are still all 
too common, according to Mr. Zimmer- 
man, “For every case that you have 
heard about there are hundreds if not 
thousands of others. Fortunately or un- 
fortunately not everyone shares the be- 
lief that every man is a potential thief.” 





Chicago, 


Three Principal Safeguards 


There are three principal safeguards 
against dishonesty loss, Mr. Zimmerman 
declared: Effective internal control, fi- 
delity bonds (or honesty insurance), and 
independent audits by certified public 
accountants. None is wholly effective 
without the others, he said. Even good 
internal control cannot make it impos- 
sible for employes to defraud their em- 
ployers; independent audits do not guar- 
antee disclosure of all irregularities. 
Fidelity coverage, he pointed out, is es- 
sential to recover what may be lost 
despite management’s best efforts to 
prevent such losses. 

Formerly, Mr. Zimmerman said, the 
frequency of cases in which the amount 
from dishonesty exceeded the 
amount of insurance coverage was attrib- 
uted to the lack of blanket bond cover- 
age. Blanket fidelity coverage 1s now 
better known; it is available in greater 
variety, in broader form, and at lower 
rates than ever before. “Yet we are still 
confronted with the same problem of the 
uninsured Perhaps now it is not 
a completely uninsured loss, but still 
the amount of coverage is inadequate 
for full protection.’ 

A basic problem, Mr. 
gested, has been the difficulty of de- 
termining exactly how much coverage 
each type of insured should be carrying. 
That problem, he reported, apparently 
has been licked. The Sureiy Association 
has developed a yardstick for deciding 
how much fidelity bond coverage to 
carry. 


of loss 


loss. 


Zimmerman sug- 


New Formula Devised 


A special subcommittee of the 
ciation’s fidelity bond committee gath- 
ered information on fidelity losses of 
member and some non-member compa- 
nies over a ten-year period. The infor- 
mation was classified and tabulated ac- 
cording to the nature of the insured’s 
business, and a variety of factors that 
might be used as a base for a guide to 
the amount of coverage required were 


asso- 


tested against it. A certain percentage of 
current assets and annual sales was 
found to represent an exposure index. 


The committee devised a graduated table 
of exposure index amounts and related 
it to suggested minimum bond amounts. 
The formula is outlined in a_ booklet, 
“How Much Honesty Insurance,” which 
is available from the Surety Association. 
The bond amounts suggested by the 
formula, Mr. Zimmerman cautioned, are 


Final Plans For Cost 
Reduction Workshop 


ANNOUNCED BY VICTOR GERDES 


Scheduled For Nov. 28-29 at Hotel New 
Yorker; Conducted by C. & S. 


Assn.’s Research Department 





Final plans for the annual Workshop 
on Cost Reduction & Control, to be held 
November 28-29 at the Hotel New 
Yorker, have been announced by Victor 
Gerdes, research department manager of 


the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Cos. 
Problems faced by management in 


establishing cost reduction and control 
procedures—based on probable future 
developments rather than past experi- 
ences—will be discussed in panel sessions 
during each of the two days, Mr. Gerdes 
said. Purpose of the meetings, he added, 
is to afford insurance executives the 
opportunity of participating in frank dis- 
cussions with their counterparts from 
cther companies on the various aspects 
of cost control. 

The opening day will be 
discussion centering around “charting the 
future” through the development of a 
sound budget program and utilizing the 
‘echniques of cost analysis, man-hour 
and productivity reports. The final day, 
said Mr. Gerdes, executives attending the 
conference will discuss systems, methods 
and procedures, and will investigate such 
areas as organization of a methods de- 
partment, files operations, integrated 
work flow, coding, cost reduction through 
bulk hi indling of small items, policy reg- 
ister, assureds index and expiration files. 


devoted to 


Panelists Are Leading Executives 

Mr. Gerdes has revealed that panel 
members have been drawn from leading 
insurance executives in some of the 
major companies in the industry. 

Panel members for the first day’s dis- 
cussions will be: James B. Clancy, sec- 
retary, Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, 
who will serve as panel chairman; J. C. 
Barrows, comptroller, American Surety 
Co. of New York; R. W. Conly, comp- 
troller, Aetna Life and affiliated compa- 
nies; F, A, Eger, comptroller’s secretary, 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica, and George R. Ladner, controller, 
Security-Connecticui Insurance Cos. 

Participants in second day’s discussions 
are as follows: J. A. Dryer, executive 
secretary, Standard Accident, panel 
chairman; William Bregartner, assistant 
secretary, Federal Insurance Co.; Samuel 
H. Gamble, secretary, Great American 
Indemnity Co.; W. J. Smith, Jr., chief 
procedures analyst, research and review 
department, United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty; J. B. Stewart, assistant con- 
troller, Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., 
and John R. Westendorf, superintendent, 
records department, American Insurance 
Group. 

This is the sixth year that the work- 
shop seminars have been conducted by 
the C. & S. Association’s research de- 
partment. Registration, which is limited 
to personnel of the Association’s mem- 
ber companies, can be arranged by con- 
tacting Mr. Gerdes at the Association’s 
New York offices. 





N. J. MIDYEAR MEETING 
Midyear meeting of New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents will be held 
March 4-5 at Berkeley Carteret Hotel, 





Asbury Park, N. J. 
minimum not maximum amounts. The 
committee in testing its formula found 


that it produced full protection in 95% 
of the cases they studied. “The fact that 
5% of the cases would not have obtained 
full recovery indicates the recommended 
amounts are not excessive and suggests 
that some insureds could well consider 
purchasing coverage in excess of the 
recommended minimums.” However, he 
said, the relative accuracy of the formula 
indicates that “we have now found the 


answer to this perplexing problem of 
limits for fidelity bonds.” 


proper 











see page 4 for 

a new concept 
in volume purchase 

of life insurance. 
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Miller Hopes for Big 
Results in Safety Drive 

CALLED “BE HOME FOR XMAs’” 

N. J. Agents Assn. President Urges 


Companies to Support This Statewide 
Effort; Welcomed by Ray Clarke 





Alan H. Miller of Hackensack, 
the New 
Agents, 


presi- 
Jersey Association of 
Insurance stimulated the 
est of members of the 


dent of 
inter- 
Casualty Under- 


New 


meeting 


writers Association of Jersey at 
their luncheon 
Newark in the 


for Christmas” 


Tuesday in 
Home 
safety drive—December | 
to January 2, 1957—which his organiza- 


forthcoming “Be 


tion will conduct again in close coopera- 
Jersey. Mr. 


managers that 


tion with the state of New 
Miller told the casualty 
last year almost 500 cities 


the state won NJATA safe driving cita- 
tions for their participation in this cam- 


and towns in 


paign. This year, he said, “we will give 
greater recognition to deserving com- 
munities, and in so doing, increase pub- 


lic awareness of the serious traflic acci- 
dent problem.” 

To get the “Be Home for Christmas” 
effort off to a good start the New Jer- 
sey Association will hold a big dinner 
November 27 at the Casa Mana, Cedar 
Lane, Teaneck, N. J., at which state 
traffic officials, safety organizations, 
business and industry will join with 
interested municipal authorities. “Our 
association’s accident prevention com- 
mittee will be in charge with an im- 
portant official as master of ceremonies, 
Mr. Miller said. 

He was glad to report that hearty 
support has been received from influen- 
tial groups. “The agents like it as it will 
probably result in lower loss ratios, and 
naturally, the companies should support 


it for the sarne reason. It will also give 

our agents favorable publicity —state- 

wide.” 
Last year the New Jersey association 


received the National Safety Council’s 
Oscar because of this campaign. 


Introduced by John Nolan 


Mr. Miller was introduced by John 
Nolan, branch manager, Aetna Casualty 
& Surety, who is co-chairman of the 
Casualty Underwriters’ publicity and 
public relations committee. John B 
Rooney, Loyalty Group. secretary, 1 
chairman of that committee. Mr. Nolan 
set forth Mr. Miller’s insurance back- 
ground, stressing that he has been an 
insurance agent in Hackensack since the 
sarly 1930’s and has operated his own 
agency there since 1937 with his sister 
as a partner. He is a past president ot 
the Bergen County Association and 
played an active part in the Grand Jur) 
Crime investigation in Bergen County. 
He is also chairman of NAITA’s new 
advertising committee 

Mr. Miller advised the casualty man- 
agers that in the coming mont hs his 
organization hopes to win legislative ap- 
proval of its agents’ qualification law, to 
increase its membership which lagge¢ 
last year, and to hold the line against 
companies which are offering deviations 
or low rates. 


NAIA’s Proposed Advertising Campaign 


Touching on NAIA’s proposed adver- 
tising campaign, approved at its recent 
New York convention, Mr. Miller said: 
“First we want agents and companies 
to use the new NAIA insignia which 
was unveiled at our annual convention. 
Second, a letter is about to be sent, t? 
presidents of all companies subscribing 

(Continued on 


Page 44) 
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Continental Ready 
With “Check-Record” 


wILL REDUCE CHECK LOSSES 


Features Individual Record Slip, Filled 
Out by Retail Customers, of Each 
Check Cashed by a Retailer 


Continental Casualty, Chicago, an- 
nounces a new check-recording system 
designed to reduce business losses due 
to lost, stolen, or destroyed checks. 
Called “Check-Record,” it features an 
individual record slip—filled out by the 
customer—of each check cashed by a 
retailer. The system facilitates stoppage 
and reissue of missing checks. 

Continental was spurred by two fac- 
the development of “Check- 
Record.” One: Check crimes are rising 
at the rate of 5% a year, at a time 
when the national check volume annu- 
ally reaches a new high. Two: A re- 
cent Wisconsin court decision held an 
insurance company not liable for a check 
loss because the merchant did not keep 
adequate records. 

Continental estimates that only one- 


tors in 


third of all merchants are exercising 
proper care cashing and recording 
checks. The most serious obiection to 


keeping records is the time and effort 
required. It is felt that “Check-Record” 
solves this problem by providing a form 
that meets the record requirement of 
insurance contracts. 


Financial Savings for the Insured 


Continental says that the adoption of 
“Check-Record” will mean financial sav- 
ings for the insured. Under certain con- 
ditions rates for check coverage will be 
reduced 30 to 50%. Since use of the 
system should lower losses, further rate 
reductions are possible for experience 
rates risks. 

“The new system offers still other ad- 
vantages. Some cases, not currently ac- 
ceptable, may be underwritten where 
Check-Record is utilized. Furthermore, 
underinsured parties can stop payment 
on missing checks, thus reducing their 
uninsured loss. 

In a trial use of “Check-Record” 
customers voiced no objection. The con- 
sensus was that check cashing was an 
accommodation, and filling out the slip 
was a reasonable request on the part of 
the store. 

Samples of the form are available 
from all offices of Continental Casualty 
Company or its subsidiary, the Trans- 
portation. The individual merchant or 
retailer may have his own supply 
printed from this sample. 


NAII Reaffirms Opposition 
To Compulsory Auto Ins. 


The National Association of Independ- 

ent Insurers, whose member companies 
reportedly write about 40% of the na- 
tion’s automobile business, has reaffirmed 
its militant opposition to compulsory 
automobile insurance. 
_In a declaration of policy ratified at 
its recent annual meeting in New York 
by its board of governors and members, 
NAII urged instead the strengthening of 
9R laws, expansion of the UM coverage, 
tightening of traffic laws and enforce- 
ment, and the addition of impoundment 
laws, 

“We expect that compulsory bills will 
be introduced in several state legislatures 
next year,” said Vestal Lemmon, NAITI 
general manager. “We hope that we can 
Prevent other states from following the 
New York legislature’s unfortunate ex- 
amp] < 
_ “We intend to oppose compulsory leg- 
islation wherever and whenever it is 
Introduced, and by whatever name it may 
e called,” he added. 








COMMERCIAL FORM STATUS 
The Inland Marine Insurance Bureau 
announces that the commercial property 
floater has been approved in the follow- 
ing additional states: Connecticut, Indi- 
ana, Towa, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Mexico, Pennsylvania and 
Vashington. 
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Once again Kemper Insurance presents agents with an out- 
standing selling tool for use in the competitive automobile 
market —the new Family Automobile Policy in handy 
BOOKLET Form . .. featuring these advantages: 


Booklet is indexed—Thus aiding policyholders to get 
details of coverage. 
Booklet is illustrated—Clarifying protection offered, 
adding to attractiveness of policy. 


Booklet is available in Kemper-Matic Six Month policy 
—another Kemper first, offering these aids-to-agents: 


1. Company prepares renewal papers but YOU contact 


clients. 


2. No collection worries... 


it’s AUTOMATIC profit! 


AND... Kemper dividend-paying policies mean savings to 
policy-holders. If you would like to represent this progres- 








sive organization, write N. C. Flanagin, executive V. ru 
in the Home Office. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
American Motorists Insurance Company 
American Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company 


BRANCHES IN: ATLANTA 


BOSTON 


« COLUMBUS 


DIVISIONS OF 
KEMPER 
INSURANCE 


CHICAGO 40 


» DALLAS - LOS ANGELES - NEW ORLEANS 


NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE - SUMMIT, N.J. « SYRACUSE « TORONTO 
(This policy is not available in Massachusetts or Canada) 





F. E. O’Brien, America 
Fore V. P., Dies at 61 


JOINED F. & C. 26 YEARS AGO 


Started Insurance Career With the 
Travelers in 1920; Highly Regarded 
From Coast to Coast 


Frank E. O’Brien, 61, vice president 
of all companies of the America Fore 
Insurance Group and a director of the 
Niagara Fire, died November 9 in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York, after sev- 
eral weeks’ illness. His passing was a 
source of regret to many friends around 
the country. 

A native of Philadelphia, Mr. O’Brien 
was associated with the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation and E, I. duPont de Ne- 
mours and Co. before entering the in- 
surance business in 1920 with The Trav- 
elers in the agency development de- 
partment at its Philadelphia branch. 

In 1930 he joined the Fidelity & Casu- 
alty, a member company of the America 
Fore Group, as assistant superintendent 
of agencies. He was elected a secretary 
of the F.&C. in 1934 and a vice presi- 
dent in 1944. He was advanced to vice 
president of all America Fore companies 
in 1949. In 1954 he was elected a direc- 
tor of the Niagara Fire. 

Well known and highly regarded, Mr. 
O’Brien was a member of the Lawvers 


Club, Canadian Club and New York 
Athletic Club, 

Surviving are his widow. Mrs. Marie 
H. O’Brien; a son, John L. and three 
daughters, the Misses Natalie P.. Mary 


1, and Maureen FE. O’Brien. A Solemn 
Requiem Mass was. offered Tuesday 
morning, November 13. at Church of St. 
Ignatius Loyola, New York City. 


Casualty Actuaries in 
Annual Session Nov. 15-16 


The Casualty Actuarial Society held 
its 42nd annual meeting November 15-16 
at the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, New York 
City, with a good attendance. The meet- 
ing convened Thursday at 2 p.m. with 
a panel discussion moderated by Arthur 


S. Kuenkler, vice president, United 
States F. & G., on “Recent Multiple 
Line Developments.” A banquet was 


held that evening preceded by a social 
hour and followed by an address by 
Roger Kenney, insurance editor, United 
States Investor. 

This morning’s program consists of a 
business meeting including the admis- 
sion of new fellows and associates; 
presidential address by Norton E. Mas- 
terson, vice president and actuary, Hard- 
ware Mutual Casualty, and presentation 


of three formal papers as_ follows: 
“Month of Loss Deficiency Reserves 
for Automobile Bodily Injury Losses 


Including Reserves for Incurred But 
Not Reported Claims” by D. A. Tapley, 
actuary, State Farm Mutual; “The Rate 


Level Adjustment Factor” by Martin 
3ondy, associate actuary, New York 
State Insurance Department, and “Cur- 


rent Ratemaking Procedures for Auto- 
mobile Liability Insurance” by Philip K. 
Stern, assistant actuary, Mutual Insur- 


ance Rating Bureau. 
This afternoon’s session will be de- 
voted to an informal discussion on 


“What Is Current in Electronics Among 
Insurance Companies,” led by Dudley 
M. Pruitt, assistant general manager 
and actuary of the General Accident. 


Wethersfield, Conn. Agent 
Wins Seat in Congress 


Campaigning for his first political 
office, Edwin H. May, Jr., young insur- 
ance agent of Wethersfield, Conn., was 
elected to Congress on Election Day in 
the First Congressional District, Hart- 
ford County, where his Democratic op- 
ponent was favored. Mr. Mav won by 
160,271 votes for 138,593 for Patrick J. 
Ward (D), who is an international rep- 
resentative of the A.F.L.-C.1.O. and 
president pro-tem of the Connecticut 
State Senate. 
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Henor Vestal Lemmon 
At NAIIN. Y. Banquet 


10 YEARS AS GENERAL MANAGER 


He and Past Prestient Goodwin Pre- 
sented With Testimonia: Plaques; 
Cheever New President 
Vestal 
National 


surers, was in the 


ne yee manager of 
Association of Independent In- 
spotlight at the ban- 
quet which climaxed its 12th annual 
meeting held in New York City 
It marked his tenth anniversary 
NAII and in recognition of this 


with 
mile- 


ae 
a, 





VESTAL LEMMON 


stone Mr. Lemmon was presented with 


a testimonial plaque attesting to his 
knowledge, skill and diligence, and a 
gift certificate which entitles him to a 


TV color set. Under Mr. Lemmon’s 
leadership the NAIT has shown phenom- 
enal growth. Its membership now in- 
cludes 345 companies compared with the 
handful with which it started 12 years 
Ago. . 
Recognition was also paid at the ban- 
quet to Leo Goodwin, Sr., president of 
Government [Employees Insurance Co., 


Washington, D. C., who has served as 
head of NAIT during the past year. He 
also received a_ plaque. 


Mr. Lemmon in his acknowledgment 


C. E. CHEEVER 


of the plaque expressed pride in having 
played a part in the prog NATIT. 
He said: “I'm proud to be able to live 
in a country where it is possible for a 
poor farmer boy from East Texas to 
rise to the general membership of one 
of the largest trade associations in the 
world.” 
Past Presidents Take a Bow 


A pleasing feature of the 
were the tributes 


NAII. Henry 


ress of 


1 evening 
paid to past presidents 
Moser, Allstate’s gen- 





eral counsel, was the first to hold office 
and he was the one who phoned Vestal 
Lemmon about 11 years ago and invited 
him to become general manager of the 
organization. Adeli Rust, president of 
State Farm Companies, Bloomington, 
Ill., was the next president followed by 
Philip Snodgrass, president, General 
Casualty of Wisconsin; Alex R. Nelson, 
president, Hawkeye-Security of Des 
Moines; Walter L. Hays, president, 
American Fire & Casualty of Orlando, 
Fla.;William C. Searl, president, Auto- 
Owners of Lansing, Mich.; Charles M. 
Fish, president, Freeport Insurance Co. 
of Freeport, Ill.; L. H. Grimstead, presi- 
dent, Beacon Mutual, Columbus, O., and 
Leo Goodwin, Sr., Government Em- 
ployees, retiring president, who has been 
succeeded by Col. C. E. Cheever, presi- 


dent of United Services Automobile As- 
sociation, San Antonio, Tex. 
Mr. Cheever is a former member of 


NAII’s board of governors and has been 
active in its affairs during the ten years 
which his company has held member- 
ship. He was elected president of United 
Services last June. 


New Garage Risk Rates 
For Maryland By NBCU 


Revised automobile liability insurance 
rates for “Division 1” garage risks with 
policies written on a payroll basis and 
for commercial cars have been = an- 
nounced for Maryland by the National 


Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. Re- 
vised rates were effective recently. 
The garage risks affected tby rate 


changes are those buying the broad cov- 
erage afforded under the “Division 1- 
Premises- Operations- Automobiles” defi- 
nition of hazards in the policy. 

The garage rate changes, which vary 
by territory, result in an average state- 
wide reduction of 6%. 

Commercial car rate changes, which 
vary by classification and territory, re- 
sult in an average statewide increase of 
16% and reflect recent experience of the 
carriers. 
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till WH &. Happy 
AT HIS FINE RESTAURANTS 

23 PARK ROW 

Near Ann St., N. Y. 
Phone: WOrth 2-2514 


Newly Elected Member of Esquire Charge 
also members 
Diner’s Club and Trip Charge Systems. 


EMIL PANGAL—Genial Host to Downtown Diners for over 26 Years 


Se You 


213 PEARL STREET 
Near Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Phone: Digby 4-2348 


of Gourmet and 








Re-elected to Key Posts 
On Nat’! Safety Council 


Three the Allstate will 
continue in key the National 
Safety Council during the coming year. 


executives of 
posts on 


Calvin Fentress, Jr., president of All- 
state, has been reelected to the coun- 
cil’s board of trustees; A. E. Spottke, 


public relations vice president, has been 
reelected to the board of directors, and 


E. R. Klamm, accident prevention di- 
rector, has been renamed to the execu- 
tive committees of the council’s driver 


education and traffic sections. 





Compulsory Law Articles 
In Minneapolis Papers 


The Minnesota State Bar Association 
is furnishing newspapers of the state 
with a series of articles on the safety 
responsibility law to acquaint the car 
owners with its legal angles. 

“It is extremely important under this 
law,” the first article says, “that own- 
ers and drivers of motor vehicles are 
covered by adequate liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance. While the law 
does not provide that you must carry 
insurance on your motor vehicle. you 
may find yourself in serious trouble if 
vou have an accident and are without 
it.” 
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Underwriting Specialists 


and SURETY 
BONDS 


URANCE CONTRACTS 
FOR UNUSUAL NEEDS 


EABOARD SURETY COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38 


Whitehall 3-7440 

















Law Officials Must 
Seek Public Support 


HATHAWAY G. KEMPER URGES 


Addresses Cos.’ California Club; Com. 
bat Highway Accidents By Local 
Level Effort 


Traffic officers, judges and prosecutors 
must take the lead in securing public 
support of law enforcement aimed at 
reducing highway fatalities, according to 
Hathaway G. Kemper, president . com- 
panies in the Kemper Insurance Group, 

Spex tking before a group of his com- 
panies’ representatives in the California 
Club recently, Mr. Kemper said that a 
conscious and sincere public relations 
effort at the local level is necessary to 
impress respect for all courts and all 
laws on those citizens with whom traffic 
officials deal each day. 

“This year, more than 20,000,000 U, S. 
motorists will get tickets for traffic 
offenses. For many of these men and 
women, their contact with local traffic 
administrators will be their only per- 
sonal contact with government.” 

The manner in which they are treated 
in traffic arrest cases will determine the 
degree of respect they have for enforce- 
ment and for officials responsible for 
attaining co-operation of motorists, Mr. 
Kemper said. 

Leniency Not the Answer 

“A healthy and sound attitude toward 
law enforcement will not come from 
leniency or partiality shown by an off- 
cer who writes a ticket or a traffic court 
judge who dispenses justice. 

“Letting a violator off easy does not 
win friends,” he continued. “Undue leni- 
ency not only breeds disrespect for law 
but also takes the sting out of enforce- 
ment.” 

Respect most certainly will not come 
from the other extreme of subjecting 
citizens to the indignities of guilty-plea 
courts and other revenue rackets, Mr. 
Kemper warned. 

“Law enforcement is a means to re- 
ducing accidents and saving lives. If it 
becomes a revenue-raising scheme for 
any governmental subdivision, it not 
only fails its purpose but merits the 
disrespect of citizens.” 


NAMED UNDERWRITING SUPT. 


R. W. Hess Appointed By Old Republic 
Ins. Co.; Formerly with Zurich Amer- 
ican Cos. and American States 

Robert W. Hess has been appointed 
superintendent of underwriting for the 
Old Republic Insurance Co. of Greens- 
burg, Pa., according to James H. Jarrell, 
president. 

Mr. Hess entered the insurance pro- 
fession as an agent for the Knights Life 
Insurance Co. of America, at the com- 
pany’s office in Pittsburgh, Pa. During 
World War IT he served in the Navy. 
engaging in insurance and public rela- 
tions work. Upon his discharge he be- 
came associated with the Indemnity In- 
surance Co. of North America as a cast- 
alty underwriter for all casualty cover- 
ages. 

In 1947, he joined the Zurich American 





Cos. in their Pittsburgh branch as a 
casualty underwriter and continued 1n 


that capacity for the next three years. 
at which time he joined the product ion 
department of the company in the Pitts- 
burgh branch. He was subsequently pro- 
moted to agency supervisor in Zurich’s 
Cleveland branch office. 

In 1955 he joined the American States 
Insurance Co. 
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State Safety Coordinators To Conduct 


Summer-LongSlow-Down & Live Drive 


the National Conference of State 
sfety Coordinators took action last 
month to make the nation’s highways 
afer next summer by voting unani- 
nously to conduct the summer-long 
“jow Down & Live” campaign again 
next year. 

“The program has been conducted for 
the past four years and has succeeded 
ech year in either reducing or curbing 
‘ye rise in traffic accidents. 

Thomas N. Boate, accident prevention 
partment manager, Association | of 
Casualty & Surety Cos., which provides 
ministrative staff and office headquar- 
rs for “Slow Down & Live,” said that 
‘ie nationwide program is now the most 
mbitious traffic safety effort ever at- 
rempted. 

“The single purpose of the program,” 
\r. Boate said, “is to reduce traffic law 
vjolations associated with speed and ‘in- 
hurry’ driving—the largest contributing 
‘actor in fatal accidents. It attempts to 
4) this through increased public educa- 
tion and stepped-up law enforcement 
efforts.” 


To Require 75,000 Man-Hours 


However, to get the cooperation of the 
000,000 licensed drivers and to provide 
assistance to the thousands of police 
units in the nation, Mr. Boate estimated 
that more than 75,000 man-hours and 
10,000,000 promotional items will be re- 
quired in 1957. He pointed out that this 
would not include volunteer work or the 
publicity efforts of newspapers, radio, 
television and outdoor advertising com- 
panies or other media of information. 

‘This campaign began in 1953,” Mr. 
Boate stated, “when the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Cos. helped safety 
~ordinators in the 11 northeastern 
sates organize their program. The 
group's purpose was to reduce traffic 
accidents on a broad scale by coordinat- 
ing the safety activities of all the states 
na given area.” 

The “Slow Down & Live” theme was 


selected and the Association provided 
office space and administrative staff to 
get the program started. 

“The drive was such a success in 1953,” 
Mr. Boate said, “that 13 additional states 
participated the next year. And in 1954 
the program achieved the first reported 
broad reduction in total traffic accidents 
since World War II, and an estimated 
600 lives were saved. 


Conducted on Nationwide Basis 


“In 1955, “Slow Down & Live” was 
conducted on a nationwide basis for the 
first time. And while no broadscale re- 
duction was achieved, the steady rise in 
traffic fatalities was curbed and the in- 
crease for the summer months was small. 
At their annual conference, the gover- 
nors of the 48 states, the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico endorsed the 
program and asked that it be repeated 
in 1956.” 

This year’s results, just released by 
the Coordinators, show fatalities to be 
up 9.4% over last vear’s figures for the 
campaign period. Highway deaths dur- 
ing the Memorial Day, Independence 
Day and Labor Day holidays, however, 
were all below those for comparable 
periods a year ago. 

Mr. Boate said: “ ‘Slow Down & Live’ 
has shown that whenever and wherever 
enforcement of traffic laws is combined 
with concentrated public information and 
education activities, traffic violations can 
be reduced. And that reduction will be 
accompanied by a reduction in accidents, 
injuries and fatalities. 

“The Coordinators deserve the nation’s 
thanks for developing and continuing to 
expand this new concept in lifesaving on 
our highways. 

“Conducting the ‘Slow Down & Live’ 
campaign next year will be a massive 
job. The Association and its staff is be- 
ginning immediately to prepare for 1957’s 
effort. And if the rising traffic accident 
trend can again be curbed, or turned 
downward, the program will be well 
worth the effort in terms of lives saved.” 





Addition to 156 William St. 
Building, N. Y., Underway 


Construction of the steel frame has 
been started on the new six-story air- 
conditioned office building under way in 
the downtown New York insurance dis- 
trict by Ivor B. Clark and Erwin S. 
Wolfson, owner-builders, as an extension 
to. their completely and _ fully 
structure at 156 


newly 
rented air-conditioned 
William Street. 

In the insurance center, and less than 


‘wo blocks to the south of the William 
and Ann Streets building, where the 
Clark-Wolfson interests are also erecting 
te new 26-story fully air-conditioned 
ittice building at 123 William Street, 
excavation and foundation work has been 
completed on the 21,128 square foot plot 
extending through the block to Dutch 
“treet. Steel erection crews will begin 
‘0 raise the skeleton for the 400,000 
‘quare foot structure within the next 
‘en days when initial deliveries of the 
3400 tons of fabricated steel going into 
Ne Iramework are scheduled to arrive 
n the site, the investment builders 
reported. 
he new six-story addition, replacing 
wae buildings at 158, 160 and 162 
MV illiam Street, has been designed to 
"end architecturally into the present 
Structure, The over-all building upon 
of eo” will occupy a total plottage 
A 000 square feet including a new 
a ake of 105 feet on William Street. 
- addition to the increased William 
thy frontage, the unified building will 
Sire frontages of 195.8 feet on Ann 
139 €t and will extend through the block 
’ leet from Ann to Beekman Street, 





Nationwide Corp. Seeks 100” 
Control of Nat’! Casualty 


Nationwide Corp. of Columbus is mak- 
ing a direct bid to acquire 100% own- 
ership of National Casualty of Detroit. 
In a letter to National’s stockholders, 
Nationwide Corp. has offered to buy all 
outstanding shares at $63 per share. 

Nationwide already holds 87% of the 
outstanding shares of National which 
has assets of more than $23,000,000. 

Paul Boardman, vice president and 
general manager of Nationwide, said the 
current offer of $63 per share is equal 
to the highest price paid by Nationwide 
for any of the 174,000 shares it now 
holds. 

If the offer is accepted, Nationwide’s 
total outlay for the remaining 26,000 
shares would be in excess of $1,600,000. 
The offer expires November 20. 

The move follows by a few days Na- 
tionwide’s sale of its substantial hold- 
ings in Sun Life of Canada. Mr. Board- 
man said his company sold its entire 
block of 17.651 common shares of Sin 
Life for a price slightly above $5.000.000. 
The holding represented 8.8% of Sun’s 
total common stock. 


with a frontage of 75 feet on the latter 
street. 

According to Messrs. Clark and Wolf- 
son, substantially all the space in the 
new six-story building has been leased 
to the Zurich-American Insurance Com- 
panies, which occupy five floors in the 
present 156 structure. 

Both William Street building opera- 
tions, from plans by Emery Roth & Sons, 
architects, are being erected by the 
Diesel Construction Co. for completion 
in 1957. Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc., is 
the renting agent for the two structures. 











































































SEE them! 


Call on clients and prospective 
clients with the confidence that 
you Can serve any or all needs. 
With the facilities of “America’s 
Department Store of Insurance” 
solidly behind you, you can 
create business where it never 
existed because you will have a 
broad understanding of the 
tremendous range of your 
client’s insurance needs. 


SELL them! 


With completely multiple line 
facilities in your sales kit, you 
have an immediate answer to 
every possible insurance need 
that your client may have. Acci- 
dent, sickness, hospitalization 
... fire, allied lines and inland 
marine... all lines of casualty 
insurance... fidelity and surety 
... life insurance... employee- 
employer plans ... no risk is 
too small, too large or too 
unusual to be considered for 
Continental coverage. 


RE-SELL them! 


By continuous and progressive 
research, Continental keeps you 
ahead of competition with 
broader, better, newer cover- 
ages, open-minded underwrit- 
ing, sales and service facilities 
to open up new markets, new 
Opportunities to grow and 
profit by better, more complete 
service to every client. 


... With CONTINENTAL coverages 


Find out how Continental’s complete range of facilities ... in- 
cluding excess covers and world-wide reinsurance... can help 
you build a more profitable business... Now... today ... write 
to Department 313. 


WI TATLL LT 
CASUALTY COMPANY 























310 S. MICHIGAN AVE. ¢ CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 


Continental Assurance Co. + Transportation Insurance Co. 


‘America’s Department Store of Insurance” 
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Nuclear Reactor Ins. 
Poses Tough Problems 


DISCUSSED BY C. J. HAUGH 


Tells Audience That Two Capital Stock 
Co. Syndicates Will Each Develop 
Ultimate Capacity of $50,000,000 


Most difficult problems in the 


matter 
of insurance for nuclear reactors center 
around the liability insurance _ field, 


president of 
meeting 
Institute 


Charles J. Haugh, vice 
the Travelers, told a luncheon 
November 8& of the Insurance 
of Montreal. 

“The amount of property insurance 
which an assured requires is established 








NELIA’s Facilities Ready Soon 
Most 


Haugh’s 


interesting part of Charles J. 
Montreal talk came when he 
spoke of the tremendous amount. of 
time and effort which have been, and 
still are, being put into creation of 
requisite insurance facilities for nuclear 
reactors insurance coverage, the devel- 
opment of coverage and drafting the 
policy, and establishment of a rating 
procedure. This program, which is be- 
ing handled by NELIA, the liability 
insurance syndicate, is nearing comple- 


tion. Mr. Haugh said: “I am confident 
that we shall soon be in a position to 
answer more definitely the questions 


which naturally arise and where the 
necessary factual information is avail- 
able, as to probable costs of insurance.” 








readily by the value of the property,’ 
Mr. Haugh pointed out. “In the case of 
liability insurance, however, the amount 
of insurance required is solely a ques 
tion of judgment.” 

Referring to the element of meteoro 
logical conditions at the time of a 
sible accident at a reactor site, the 
speaker said: “The difference in the 
situation is brought about by the neces 


pos- 


sity of considering a new and relatively 
unknown hazard.” 
In Mr, Haugh’s opinion. it is quite 


liabilitv in- 
majority of busi- 
substanti- 


that amounts of 
carried by the 
todav are 


probable 
surance 


ness organizations 
ally less than the maximum potential 
B v a s 
ureaus UM Program 
(Continued from Page 40) 
of the coverage which agents had_ re- 
quested, the Bureau was given juris- 
diction in the matter and has, in record 


time, come up with a finished product 
of which we can all be proud. 

“It is particularly gratifying that the 
Bureau has approved this coverage for 
non-automobile owners and that phase 
now awaits only legal approval in the 
various states. It is also important to 
note that the insurance industry solution 
to this problem adequately provides pro- 
tection for the victim of the hit-and-run 
driver—a thing no compulsory law of 
itself can ever do. Thus, this coverage 
is by no means a compromise, but actu- 


ally a better solution to a recognized 
social problem. It is offered to the pub- 
lic with none of the inherently repre- 


hensible characteristics of a law of com- 


pulsion. 


“Examination of this new form will 
reveal several other features which go 
rather considerably beyond those in 


present use which we have been able to 
examine. 

“We hail this development as the first 
evidence supporting our faith in the 
possibilities of progress through close 
cooperation between agents and company 
management. We congratulate our own 


Special Automobile Committee for its 
part in this development and we sin- 
cerely thank and commend the company 


executives who interested themselves in 
in this matter and brought it to such a 
rapid and satisfactory culmination.” 


loss which might be sustained 
under extremely adverse conditions. 

He continued: “A substantial propor- 
tion of the general liability policies pur- 
chased are for limits of not more than 
$100,000 - $300,000, and in the majority 
of instances the coverage purchased is 
limited to B.I. liability and excludes 
P.D. liability. Liability limits of $1 eH 
lion or more are quite infrequent and < 
liability limit of $10 million is rare.’ 

Mr. Haugh told his Montreal audience 
of the formation by capital stock insur- 
ance companies in the United States of 
a liability insurance syndicate in which 
it is hoped to develop an_ultimate ca- 
pacity of as much as $50 million on each 
risk. This organization (NELIA) is in 
addition to the $50 million syndicate 
organized by capital stock fire insurance 
companies for the purpose of affording 
physical damage insurance to the reac- 
tor installation itself. In addition to 
these two $50 million syndicates, an 
re litional facility with an estimated ca- 

acity of as much as $15 million has 
rks organized by the mutual insurance 
companies, he said. 


liability 


The Travelers official said the insur- 
ance to be afforded by NELIA_ will 
apply both to B.I, and to P.D. liability. 
The policy will cover not only the lia- 
bility of the named insured, but will 
also cover the liability of all other 


interests. 








Available 


the time. 





SEASONED SURETY UNDERWRITER 


Has many years of field and home office experience 
including reinsurance. Prefers New York City, Philadel. 
phia or New Jersey location. Willing to travel part of 


Ideally fitted for a key position in bonding depart- 
ment of company or agency. Top references will be furn- 
ished. Address: Box 2468, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 
Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y. 





Edris Elected Councilman 
In Lincoln Park, N. J. 


Robert B. Edris, president of the Edris 
Corp., New York inspection agency, 
elected councilman for a two year term 
in his home town of Lincoln Park, N. J. 
on Election Day. Civically prominent, he 
in a school building 


Was 


is also active 
gram in that 

This is Mr. 
insurance 


pro- 
town. 
21st 


business 


the 
inspection and his 
15th year as president of the Edris 
Corp. He became head of the organiza- 
tion—now 42 years old—upon the death 
of his father, Warren P., in 1941. 


Edris’ year in 
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to sell profitable surety bonds 
with the “SIMPLIFIER” — 
Peerless’ exclusive 

method of 

handling bonds 

that cuts all the 

red tape! And for 

a sure-fire way to 

sell more insurance 

to present accounts and 

new prospects, there’s also 

the unique Peerless “ORGANIZER” 
for Fire, Casualty and Bonding 


AAA AAA 


protection. The Peerless selling aids 


are effective because they leave 
nothing to chance . . . nothing to 
memory. Write for all the 
details today! 
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Alan Miller’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 40) 


System. We 


members 


Agency 
as well as our 


to the American 
hope that they 
will join in NAIA’s advertising prograr 
To ascertain whether our own members 
will spend a small percentage of their 
commission for such advertising we are 
them out in the America 
Agency Bulletin’s next issue. If the an- 
swer is emphatically ‘yes’ we'll then get 
definite proposals, for different amounts 
embracing a complete program of n2 
tional advertising including T\, radi 
newspapers and magazines. Then we! 
visit the home offices of all the compe- 
nies to extend personal invitations t 
them to join us. The cost of the cam- 


sounding 


paign, while large, is minute per aget! 
or per company. This project, proper!) 
executed, can overwhelm our competi 


tion, we hope, and should be a big fat: 
tor in enabling our agents to get bac! 
much lost business.” 


Raymond W. Clarke, American-Ass 


ciated Cos., who heads the managers 
association, presided at the luncheon at 
welcomed President Miller and Charles 


U nger, executive secretary of the agents 
association. Herbert Hutchinson, retire: 
American Surety manager, was anothe’ 
guest. John Rooney announced the 
William Brewster, National Bureau 
Casualty Underwriters, will addreé 
association at its luncheon meeting De 
cember 11 on the bureau’s new autom® 
bile policies. 


SS the 





BOWEN JOINS GENERAL 

Appointment of Richard I. Bowen & 
special agent in the Chicago office 
General Fire & Casualty is announce 
by E, C. Lechner, president. Mr. Bowe? 
a former broker, has more than + 
years’ experience in insurance. For eig! 
years he was with the Illinois Depat 
ment of Insurance and since 1949 he 
been Cook County special agent for the 
Loyalty Group. 
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NOW... Atna Casualty offers 
faster-than-ever i 
claim settlements with J 


NEW, EXCLUSIVE 


and there’s a bright ‘new look” to 


the policy wtth the PS. 


, : *Personal Service 
Here’s an important new development that means new speed, 


ease and convenience in settling automobile insurance claims 
— and only A®tna Casualty has it! 

Etna Casualty Automobile policies now include A®tna 
Speedclaim, a special form containing all the information 
necessary for any Aitna Claim Representative anywhere to — 
make on-the-spot settlement of most claims . . . without refer- — 
ence to the originating office. 


ine Poltey with ine 





Devoting more space than ever before to the 


Speedclaim is given to the insured along with his policy, in a agent and his services, the a are format 
special Speedclaim “Policyholder’s Service Kit,” a sturdy protec- ae Nag pili laa 
tive envelope which he is urged to keep in his car at all times. A complete panel is set aside for prominent 

; ‘ 2 ; : display of the agent’s sticker. This panel also 
This envelope also contains instructions on what to do in event contains a strong selling message impressing the 

. . . . . Ae policyholder with the value of the personal serv- 
of an accident, including a section on first aid to the injured. lees veetased ter eo alanendiins seas: 

Speedclaim is one more evidence of AZtna Casualty’s con- In addition, the policy has been improved in 

ree " s many other ways, giving it new, modern appear- 
tinuing effort to make insurance — and the personal services ance and making it easier to read and identify. 


of AEtna Casualty agents — more convenient, more effective, 
and more important to every policyholder. a 


= | * | 
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Stewart Urges Business Men to Give 


Greater Support toSocial Work Training 


head of Stewart, 
insur- 


George J. Stewart, 
Smith & Co., Inc., international 
ance brokers and underwriters, was cited 
November 8 by the New York School 
of Social Work, Columbia University, 
New York, for his contributions to social 
He was presented with 
testimonial by Mrs. 
chairman of the 


work education. 
an illuminated 
George E. Brewer, Jr., 
school’s board of trustees. 

Speaking to 250 business men, 
tion executives and social welfare lead- 
ers at the school’s fifth annual trustees 
reception, Mr. Stewart urged that busi- 
ness give increased support to social 
work training. 

“It is no longer possible,” he said, 
“for individuals to contribute sufficient 
funds to enable this vital work to go 
on, and the means and resources for it 
will have to come now from the world 
of business.” 


Great Need for Trained Workers 


Only 
needed 


founda- 


a fraction of the social workers 
today are being trained, Mr. 
Stewart said. He added that “like hos- 
pitals without doctors, social service 
organizations would be completely help- 
less to function without trained social 
workers to activate them.” 

Twenty billions of dollars were spent 
in 1955 in the United States on health 
and welfare by public and private agen- 


cies (not including the cost of educa- 
tion), Mr. Stewart said. Of this, he 
added, 16 billion was raised by taxes and 


spent by state and Federal bureaus. 
The balance was privately raised and 
disbursed by private social welfare agen- 


cies. “The total sum spent on health 
and welfare last year was thus 5% of 
the total national productivity of all 


goods and services in the United States,” 
Mr. Stewart said. 

He pointed out that in this country 
the social workers’ services involve, 
directly or indirectly, about two-thirds 
of the total population. These services 
are not confined, he said, to the unem- 
ployed or unemployable, but include 
families in the middle and upper income 
brackets whose psychological, social or 
economic problems “have been multiplied 
beyond their own ability to control by 
the speeded up and tension filled times 
in which we live.” 

The trustees reception is an annual 
event at the New York School of Social 
Work. It is sponsored by the school’s 
board of trustees in honor of new board 
members. 


New Trustees Honored 


This year, new trustees honored in- 
cluded: Archie E. Albright, New York 
chemical executive; Miss Emily Anne 


Black, lay 
Kenworthy, 
psychiatrist; V. 


psychoanalyst; Marion E. 
M.D., psychoanalyst and 
Theodore Low, partner 


in the investment firm, Bear, Stearns & 
Co., and Robert H. Mulreany, senior 
partner in the law firm of De Forest, 
Elder & Mulreany. 

Mr. Stewart is president of the United 
3enefit Fire of Omaha; president of 
the Great Eastern Insurance Co. of 
Canada, and chairman of the board of 
the London & Edinburgh Insurance Co. 
of London. 

Born in London, Mr. Stewart was 
educated at Wilson’s School of that city. 
He served in the British Navy in the 
First World War. He is a member of 
the Devonshire Club of London. In 
New York he is a member of the India 
House and the Canadian Club. 





Aetna’s New Safety Booklet 
Aimed at Adult Pedestrians 


A new safety pamphlet aimed at adult 
pedestrians who display a “juvenile atti- 
tude toward safety” has been published 
by the public education department of 


Aetna Casualty & Surety. Entitled 
“Pedestrians, Grow Up and Live,” the 
booklet illustrates dangerous walking 


habits which last year took the lives of 
6.000 adults, many of whom would be 
alive today if they had acted their age. 

In the booklet, the grown- ‘up jay- 
walker is likened to a child playing hop- 
scotch on the street. A child who dashes 


into the street to retrieve a ball has 
youth as her excuse, but the woman 
who darts into traffic without looking 


betrays a childish impulsiveness which 
should have long been discarded. 

The new booklet will be distributed 
as a part of the Aetna’s public safety 
program and may be obtained from its 
public education department at Hart- 
ford, or from Aetna local representa- 
tives throughout the country. 


Two H. O. Promotions Made 
By Standard Accident 


Standard Accident and its affiliate, 
Planet, have made two promotions in 
the home office as follows: 

E. Pritchard, formerly assistant 
manager, collection department, has been 
made manager of that department, and 
M. B. McKillop, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent for collections, has been 
named superintendent for collections. 

Mr. Pritchard’s first post in 1929 was 
in the tabulating department. In 1947 
he became assistant office manager, De- 
troit branch, and then office manager. 
In 1954 he was transferred to the col- 
lection department. 

Mr. McKillop started with Standard 


in 1928. He was transferred in 1940 to 
the Detroit branch office, becoming 
cashier and office manager of that 


branch in 1942. In 1946 he joined the 
home office collection department. 
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N. Y. FEDERATION PROGRAM 


Annual Meeting, Nov. 29, To Be Con- 
ducted by Pres. Clauss; T. V. Learson, 

IBM, Sen. Case Luncheon Speakers 

Election of directors and officers and 
submission of annual reports will feature 
the annual business meeting of Insurance 
Federation of New York, Inc., set for 
Thursday morning, Nov. 29, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. Immediately follow- 
ing this meeting the board of directors 
will meet and elect a secretary and an 
assistant secretary, and an_ executive 
committee which will then meet. Emil 
T. Clauss, well known Buffalo agent, who 
is 1956 president of the Federation, will 
preside at the business meeting. 

Russell Edgett, secretary, in a letter 
to Federation members, urges attendance 
at the annual meeting as well as the 
luncheon which follows it. “By attend- 
ing,” he says, “much can be learned 
about the active part taken by your 
Federation in resisting unfriendly or 
misguided legislation as well as the 
active support given to those proposals 
that are in the public interest.” 

At the annual luncheon an attendance 
of between 1,600 and 1,700 is expected. 
Speakers will be T. V. Learson, vice 
president of International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. in charge of sales, and 
United States Senator Clifford P. Case 
of New Jersey. 

Clarence A. Borst, 
United States Casualty, 
the luncheon committee, assisted by 
Norman T. Robertson, eastern superin- 
tendent of agents, Zurich-American Cos., 
who was the 1955 annual luncheon chair- 
man. John C. Weghorn, head of the 
John C. Weghorn Agency, Inc, New 
York, is the Federation’s executive com- 
mittee chairman with Mr. Robertson as 
vice chairman. 


vice president, 
is chairman of 





Steinkraus Added to Advisory 


Board of Lumbermens Mutual 


Herman W. Steinkraus, past president 
of Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States (1949-50), and president-chairman 
of Bridgeport (Conn.) Brass Co., has 
been elected to the eastern advisory 
board of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty. 
His appointment was announced by 
James S. Kemper, Lumbermens’ chair- 
man, who is also a past president of 
the S. Chamber. Mr. Steinkraus 
recently became a director of American 
Manufacturers Mutual, a Kemper affili- 
ate. 


en, 


YMBT BOARD OF JUDGES 





Their Selections for Ins. Young Men of 
the Year To Be Announced at Noy. 
20 Luncheon in New York 

The board of judges for the 1956 desig. 
nation of Insurance Young Men of the 
Year, a competition conducted annually 
under the auspices of the Young Men's 
Board of Trade, New York, was an- 
nounced this week by Richard Weghom 
of the John C. Weghorn Agency, Inc, 
chairman of the special committee. Nom- 
inations are now in the hands of the 
judges and their decision will be made 
known at the YMBT luncheon on Tues- 
day, November 20, at the Park Sheraton 
Hotel, New York. The board of judges 
is as follows: 

Michael P. Coyle, president, Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City of 
New York; Walter Hill of Lukens, Say- 
age & Washburn, Inc., who is presiden: 
of Insurance Brokers Association oi 
New York State; A. Leslie Leonard, 
assistant dean of Insurance Society's 
School of Insurance, who is first vice 
president of New York Chapter of 
CPCU’s; Rodney E. Piersol of Alex- 
ander & Alexander, who is chairman, 
insurance section, New York Board oj 
Trade; Sherman Thursby, president oi 
New York Association of Independent 
Insurance Adjusters; Harold L. Wayne, 
general manager, Inland Marine Under- 
writers Association, and W illiam A 
Waters, Hall & Henshaw, who is presi- 
dent of New York City Insurance 
Agents Assaciation, Inc. 

Attendance of over 300 is expected ai 
the November 20 luncheon. 





F. C. Birchard Retires 


Fred C. Birchard, superintendent, col- 
lection department, at Standard Acc- 
dent's home office, has retired after 4 
years’ service. He has been on leave 0! 
absence for several months due to ill 
health. 

Joining Standard Accident in 1912, he 
was made chief clerk, billing division in 
1914. He won promotion to assistant 
superintendent of the collection division 
in 1936 and in 1937 was named its super 
intendent. 

In 1943 the collection and premium 
records divisions of the companies wert 
combined under the collection divisio" 
and Mr. Birchard was made supefit 
tendent of the expanded division. 


SS 





Personalities at the NAII Annual Meeting in New York 








Left to right—Frank Lang, Chicago management consultant; Addison Roberts, Fire Association; Bowman Doss, Nationwide Insurance; Fenton A. S. Gentry; 
Southern Fire & Casualty; Mrs. Walter L. Hays and Mr. Hays, American Fire & Casualty; Vestal Lemmon, NAII general manager; Rufus D. Hayes, Louisiana 
Insurance Commissioner; Donald Knowlton, New Hampshire Commissioner; Kam Tai Lee, Hawaii Commissioner; Wilson Mainster, Leonhart & Co., Inc., Baltimore; 
A. U. Gibbons, Booth, Potter & Seal, Philadelphia, and W. Harold Leonhart of Leonhart & Co. 
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Tuchbreiter Opens Recruiting Seminar 


“In this highly technical business, our 
accent remains on youth. We believe in 
making vice presidents at 30. We believe 
in promoting people sometimes even be- 
fore they're ready because that is when 
they'll listen and learn most.” 


With these words, Board Chairman 


Roy Tuchbreiter keynoted a recent two- 
day seminar arranged by the Continen- 
tal Companies in Chicago for more than 
” college placements officers and edu- 
cators from midwestern universities. 

The seminar, considered to be first of 
its kind in mid-America, included talks 
by senior company executives and divi- 
sional heads, guided tour of the home 
office, and a Symposium on insurance 
careers for graduates, 

Mr. Tuchbreiter placed special empha- 
sis on the youthful leadership within 
the Continental Companies and the in- 
terdependence of the insurance industry 
with institutions of higher learning. 


Smith Sees Glittering Opportunities 


The first day, Vice President F. V. 
McCullough introduced Continental Cas- 
ualty President J. M. Smith, who said 
that insurance companies today must 
provide the public with full multiple- 
line facilities or forfeit leadership. In 
making these facilities available, Conti- 
ental is striding ahead but is in danger 
of outstripping its supply of manpower. 
He hoped that educators, given a first 
hand account of job possibilities at Con- 
tinental, would feel the insurance indus- 
try was one which they could confident- 
ly recommend to graduating students. 
“Good young men will not wait,” said 
Mr. Smith, “and Continental offers glit- 
tering opportunities to those now in the 
process of deciding their careers.” 

The second day of the seminar was 
devoted to Continental Assurance Co. 
Howard C. Reeder, president, said that 
the increasing birth rate of America 
made it axiomatic that life insurance is 
a growth industry and college men are 
required to service policyholders as 
well as to contribute to the growth. 

“Life insurance as a career is depres- 





Markel Service Names 


J. W. Busch Cargo Mgr. 


John W. Busch, formerly of Jersey 
City, N. J., has been appointed motor 
truck cargo manager of Markel Serv- 
ice, Inc., underwriting, claims and safety 
afhliate of American Fidelity & Casualty. 

He will have charge of the department 
handling motor truck cargo insurance 
which will begin operations in the near 
luture. This new coverage is being add- 
ed to the public liability, property dam- 
age, workmen’s compensation and gen- 
eral liability now being offered through 
Markel Service, to the commercial trans- 
portation industry by A. F. & C. 

Mr. Busch, a native of West Hazleton, 
Pa, has been associated with the Royal- 
Liverpool Insurance Group and Pearl 
American Group. He is a veteran of the 
Army Medical Corps during World War 
u when he served in the European 

leater, 





HEAR CHASE M. SMITH 
Chase M. Smith, general counsel for 
the Kemper Insurance Companies, was 
the principal speaker at the annual din- 
her meeting of Illinois Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents November 8 
in the Kaskaskia Hotel, La Salle. His 


topic was “Mutual Insurance Agency 
roblems.” 





COMP. MEETING SPEAKER 
T. B. Ridgeway, assistant manager, 
Pseragd claim department, Standard 
Accident, Detroit, and affiliate, Planet, 
a featured speaker at the recent 
hy men's compensation conference of 
W. Florida Industrial Commission in 
est Palm Beach, Fla. 


sion proof,’ Mr. Reeder emphasized, 
“and offers limitless job selection. We 
need accountants, doctors, lawyers, 
salesmen, actuaries and many other pro- 
fessions. We are not only willing, we 
are eager in our long term planning to 
delegate responsibility to many young 
men now on campus.” 

The seminar was arranged by Conti- 
nental‘s college placement bureau. Ar- 
thur Kinsman and Thomas Laughlin 
were responsible for all details. 


C. & S. Club’s Xmas Party 
Set for Dec. 13 in New York 


The 48th annual dinner and Christmas 
party of the Casualty & Surety Club 
of New York will be held Thursday 
evening, December 13, in the grand ball- 
room of Hotel Commodore, New York. 
Dress will be formal. 

W. E. Taeffner, Standard Accident, 
who is chairman of the entertainment 
committee, has advised members of the 
club that tickets will be sent upon appli- 
cation, without charge, to members 
whose 1956 dues have been paid. Guest 
tickets will be $15 each. An excellent 


CONT’L CASUALTY DIVIDEND 


Continental Casualty’s directors have 


voted a regular dividend to stockholders 


of 35 cents per share, payable December 
3 to stock of record November 19, 





BALTIMORE OFFICE MOVES 


The Baltimore branch office of Hart- 
moved to 2225 


ford Steam Boiler has 
North Charles Street. 








dinner and gala entertainment is 
store for those who attend. 





MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
COVERAGE FOR INDIVIDUALS 


... 40 opportunity. ..a responsibility 


We believe that our new Major Medical Expense Policy for 
individuals and families is truly outstanding. It provides unlimited selling 

















opportunities for every producer. And enables him to fulfill an important 
obligation ...to provide broad financial help when it is needed most. 


This low cost catastrophe coverage starts paying where most disability 
insurance leaves off. Designed for every budget, this new coverage 


is easily sold in benefit limits of $5,000, $7,500 or $10.000. Outstanding 
features of this. “tested” contract include deductibles as low as $250 

... payment of any single disability expense for as long as three years... 
complete indemnity for 75% of the first $2,500 in excess of the 
deductible, and then 85% up to the full policy benefit limit. 


We have prepared the finest in promotional material to help you 
capture your share of the vast Major Medical Expense market. For 
complete information contact our nearest office or mail the coupon. 
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FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE GROUP 
401 California Street, San Francisco 


Please send me information about your new 
MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE POLICY 
for Individuals and Families. ° 


Name—— a 7 eae 


Address - a aa 
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Alpaugh Heads Committee 

Chicago— The accident and sickness 
committee of Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, chairman of 
which is Harland N. Knight, Paul 
Revere Life, met this week at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. A program commit 
tee with Charles W. G. Alpaugh, Jr., 
Inter-Ocean, as chairman, was appointed 
for the spring meeting of the A. & S. 
committee. 

It was also voted to recommend to 
the board of the Health Insurance As- 
sociation of America that its member 
companies be invited to the spring A. & 
S. meeting. 


Some literature of Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, used 
for life insurance, has been adapted for 


use in A, 
Test. 


& S., including the Aptitude 


Rejects Dismissal Pleas 
The Federal Trade Commission has 
refused to suspend complaints alleging 


false and misleading advertising against 
Mutual Life of New York and Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance. 

Both companies had asked for sus- 


pension on the grounds that they had 
subscribed to and were complying with 
the Commission’s new. trade practice 
rules governing A. & S. advertising. 
But the Commission, after listening to 


their arguments, rejected the motions 
because both companies continued to 
challenge its jurisdiction and also main- 
tained that none of its advertising was 
deceptive. ; 

“Thus, the respondent is in the posi- 
tion of having agreed to comply with 
trade practice rules which it believes 


are without force and effect, and to re- 
frain from the use of advertising repre- 
sentations which it believes it has a 
legal right to make,” the Commission 
declared in turning down the motions. 

The unanimous Commission order— 
Commissioner Tait did not participate 

sent the cases back to Hearing Ex- 
aminer Loren H. Longin. 


F. j. ee Elected as 
Mutual of Omaha Secretary 


Frank J. Hogan was elected to secre- 
tary of Mutual of Omaha at a special 
meeting of the executive board. Up 
until recently he has been president of 
the Constitution Life of Angeles, 
which company he joined in September, 
1951, as vice president-actuary. 

Mr. Hogan has been active in the in- 


Los 


surance field since his graduation from 
State University of lowa in 1925. His 
experience includes consecutive 12-year 
periods as actuary for the State Insur- 
ance Departments of Iowa and Cali- 
fornia, during which he served for a time 


as an advisory member of a committee 
studying non-cancellable health and acci- 
dent reserves for the Pacific Mutual 
Life. Married, Mr. Hogan is the father 
of six children. 


Combined Cos. Show 23% 
Gain for 3-Month Period 


22 to 38% in premium 
volume of the four insurance companies 
headed by W. Clement Stone were re- 
ported for the three months ended Sep- 
tember 30, as compared with the similar 
period of 1955. 

Premium volume totaled $4,096,523 in 
this period, an over-all gain of 23%. 

Individual reports of the four com- 
panies for the 3-month period follow: 

The Combined of America, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, realized a premium 
volume increase of 22%. Its score for 
the third quarter of 1956 was $3,110,394, 


Increases of 


. 


Aged a Vital Area of 
Congressional Concern 


ROBERT R. NEAL TELLS LIAMA 


Also Predicts Cenatdecation of Laws for 


Chronically Ill and Sub-standard 


Risks 
The health needs of the aged will 
probably be the first health issue to be 


considered when Congress convenes next 
year, Robert R. Neal, Health Insurance 
\ssociation of America general manager, 
declared November 13 before the annual 
conference of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association in Chicago. 

He also predicted that close to that 
subject on the Congressional agenda will 
be the consideration of health insurance 
legislation for the chronically ill and 
sub-standard risks. 

Although neither major party in the 
recent political campaign committed it- 
self to a compulsory national health in- 
surance measure, Mr. Neal felt that the 
health needs of the nation comprise a 
potent political question with no great 
distinction between the outlook of major 
parties. 

Regarding health insurance legislation 
and proposals for pooling risks and ex- 
perience of health insurers, Mr. Neal 
predicted that two bills previously spon- 
sored by the Department of Health, 
Education & Welfare to stimulate de- 
velopment of A. & H. insurance coverage 
on an experimental basis will again be 
introduced. He pointed out that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's platform contained 
both proposals. 

“The first of these was the administra- 
tion’s Reinsurance Bill, sometimes com- 
monly referred to as the ‘Hobby Bill,’ 
a measure which would have the Federal 
Government act as a reinsurer for ex- 
perimental coverages,” Mr. Neal said. 

“A second bill would authorize com- 


oui which pay less than 1% of the 
total A. & H. benefits paid in the previ- 
ous a ir to organize voluntary pools for 


the purpose of experimenting with new 
or additional coverages and be relieved 
from the operation of the anti-trust laws 
while thus acting in concert.” 

Mr Neal also discussed four other 
areas of interest to health insurers in 
Washington. These are: (1) develop- 
ments during 1956 which resulted in the 
amendments to the Social Security Act; 
(2) the program for providing hospital 
and medical care for the dependents of 
servicemen, called “Medicare”: (3) devel- 
opments in the proposed medical pro- 
gram for Federal employes; (4) the cur- 
rent status of the accident and health 
insurance advertising investigation con- 
cuected by the FTC and the ensuing 
litigation. 

\s to developments in the Social Se- 
curity area, Mr. Neal said that historic- 
ally, amendments to the Social Security 
Act have come in election years, and 
while it presently seems unlikely that 
further amendments will be offered next 
year, it would appear almost certain that 
there eventually would be efforts to re- 
move the present age limit of 50 at 
which workers may now retire for total 
and permanent disability. 





as against $2,548,454 a 

\ premium volume 
was chalked up by the Hearthstone of 
Massachusetts. Its third quarter volume 
was $489,530, compared with $385,247. 

The Combined American of Dallas re- 
ported an increase of 22%, its third 
quarter total being $360,772, compared 
with $295,446. 

An increase of 38% in writings 
reported by the First National 
alty of Wisconsin, 


vear earlier. 
increase of 27% 


was 
Casu- 

























Health Understanding 
And Services in Peril 


SAY TWO EQUITABLE SPOKESMEN 





Howard Ennes wall Dr. N. C. Kiefer Dis- 
cuss International Friction and 
Career Shortage 


Two Equitable Society health experts, 
Howard Ennes and Dr. Norvin C. Kiefer, 
this week on the out- 





had much to say 


look for international understanding of 
liealth matters in general, and the in- 
creasing crisis of services in a field. 
Speaking before the Society of Public 
Health Educators meeting in Pee 
City, November 11, Mr. Ennes, who is 


director of of the Equitable’s Bureau of 
Public Health, pointed out that Middle 
European and Middle East developments 


have “thrown a bright but harsh light” 
on the significance of plans to invite 
health educators from all over the world 


to meet, for the first time, in the United 
States in 1958. Mr. Ennes is vice presi- 
dent of the International Union for 
Health Educators. 


Interzovernmental Friction 


“Renewal of intergovernmental friction 
and misunderstanding underscore the 
viti il importance of the citizen and espe- 
cially the health professional doing all 
they can to promote person-to-person 
international understanding,” Mr. Ennes 
said. He noted that the proposed 1958 
conference, the fourth to be held by the 
International Union, would offer an un- 
paralleled opportunity to build a “bridge 
of understanding” between Americans 
and health leaders from overseas. 

“In this group we have reached a re- 
markable opportunity to tell the unique 
story of America’s cooperative partner- 
ship approach to health matters,” Mr. 
Ennes emphasized, “and to create an 
awareness of how citizens and profes- 
sionals, volunteer and official groups, can 
work together for the common good. 
Dealing with health education, those who 
will be our guests from abroad are in 
key positions to carry our message back 
with them to people on every level.” 

On November 14, Dr. Kiefer, the Equi- 
table’s chief medical director, in address- 
ing the Association for Management in 
Public Health, warned that the American 
public is facing an increasing crisis in 
health services. 

Contributing to this crisis is the rapid 
increase in the U. S. population, and the 
even greater relative increase of those 
65 and over, with their known needs for 
wider health services, he said in his talk, 
“More Hands for Tomorrow’s Health.” 

Shortage of Young Adults 


“Another important factor is the short- 
age of young adults in the age group 
from which recruits for health careers 
come, and the continuation of a severe 
degree of such a shortage for another 15 
vears,” Dr. Kiefer explained. He urged 
public health administrators to encourage 
and emphasize the importance and _re- 
wards of health careers to young people, 
particularly those now in high schools. 

fhe speaker pointed out that his own 
company in cooperation with the nation- 
wide Health Careers Horizon project of 


the National Health Council, has pro- 
vided tools to be used by vocational 
guidance experts in assisting young 


people to find health careers that appeal 
to them. These include the publication 

“Health Careers Guidebook,” numerous 
pamphlets, and a newly released 13-min- 
ute film suitable for local showings and 
TV presentation. 

The Equitable medical director re- 
minded the health conference that the 
fresh labor force of the 1960’s—those be- 
tween 20 and 29 years of age—will be at 
a new modern low because of the re- 
duced birth rate of the depression years 
of the ’30’s. ; 

To overcome this imminent shortage, 
Dr. Kiefer urged public health admin- 
istrators to make the most of the modern 
management methods, including stream- 
lined office procedures and mechanical 
equipment. 











AMA Reveals Rise in 
Travel Accident Field 


EMPLOYE COVERAGE INCREASES 


Welsch Reports Definite Relation jp 
Amount of Insurance Carried to 
Other Fringe Benefits 

More and more companies are carrying 
travel accident insurance on their em. 
ployes, and the trend is toward complete 
coverage. These conclusions drawn from 
a survey just completed by the American 


Management Association were presented ° 


November 14 to the association’s fall in- 


surance conference at The Palmer 
House, Chicago, by Richard E, Welsch, 
assistant insurance manager, pe 


Stevens & Co., Inc., New York. 

Mr. Welsch’s report was the first pub- 
lic announcement of the results of the 
survey of company practices in travel 
accident insurance, a_ study that the 
AMA conducted especially for the con- 
ference. 

Of the 495 AMA member companies 
that replied to the questionnaire, 29% 
have travel accident insurance- 270 of 
them for all employes, 26 for executives 
only. Of the 199 companies without such 
coverage, 69 are interested in it, Mr, 
Welsch reported. 

The survey shows, he said, a “tre- 
mendous increase” in this coverage in 
tlie last five years. Out of the 296 com- 
panies with travel insurance, 204 have 
originated it within the past five years. 

Relation to Fringe Benefits 


The amount of travel accident insur- 
ance carried “bears a definite relation to 
other fringe benefits,” according to Mr 


Welsch. “We found, in general, that 
where the Group life and accidental 
death and dismemberment limit was 
high, the travel accident limit was mod- 


erate to low and, conversely, where the 
Group life and accidental death and dis- 
memberment limit was low, the travel 
accident limit was relatively high.” 

It is hard to determine, Mr. Welsch 
said, the exact reason for ‘this increased 
interest in travel accident insurance 
P ossible f factors are improvement in the 
nation’s economy, increased awareness 0! 
the hazards involved in traveling, and 
the general increase in employe fringe 
benefits. Some companies ‘buy travel 
accident insurance because they feel a 
moral obligation when employes are 
killed while traveling for the firm; be- 
cause their employes face special hazards 
in the course of business travel; because 
additional fringe benefits may be of help 
in a competitive personnel market; or 
because they feel their present group 
insurance, accidental death and dismem- 
berment, and workmen’s compensation 
coverages are inadequate. 

Travel accident insurance, according to 
Mr. Welsch, is perhaps the most flexible 
type of insurance written tod Ly. 

sabe i were to make any recommenda- 
tions,” Mr. Welsch said, “this would be 
in favor of a comprehensive contract. 
When you start to pick and _ choose 
probable accident causes by confining 
your travel accident policy to one of the 


limited type coverages, you begi 1 tl 
skate on some very thin ice. Ti 2 Is 
your desire to provide adequate pro- 


tection against the hazards of travel, the 
only sure means of doing this is to cover 
all modes of transportation.” 





Veteran Employes Honored 
By North American Accident 


Thirty home office employes of North 
American Accident, Chicago, whose com- 
bined years of service are nearing the 
1,000 mark, and 12 retired employes, were 
honored at the 11th annual dinner of 
the company’s Silver Club on November 
8. Following dinner all members of the 
club attending saw the musical comedy, 
“The Boy Friend.” : 

Membership in the Silver Club 1 


limited to personnel with 25 years o 
more of service. 
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Wickman Cites Seven 
Areas for Improvement 


Is INDIVIDUAL COMMITTEE HEAD 


Recommendations Cover Older Ages; 
Substandard Risks; Premium Rates; 
Education, and Overinsurance 


Member companies of the Health In- 
surance Association of America were 
asked November 12 to actively consider 
seven areas of health insurance where 
vreat opportunities for progress and im- 
provement exist toward the goal of bet- 
ter service and more adequate protection 
jor the American public. 

The suggestion was made by J. M. 
Wickman, second vice president for acci- 
dent and sickness insurance, Mutual Life 
of New York, before the first annual 
individual insurance forum at the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. Wickman, who is chairman of 
HIAA’s individual insurance committee, 
asked companies to devise plans which 
will permit some basic coverage to be 
continued to older age citizens at pre- 
mium rates they can afford to pay. “We 
have in the past been negligent of our 
senior citizens in the matter of hospital 
and surgical or medical care plans,” he 
declared. “Just as most Group insurance 
plans cease on retirement so do a great 
many individual policies expire at age 
6). 


Reserves Are Necessary 


This recommendation would call for 
reserves to be accumulated during a 
policyholder’s earlier years so as to 
offset the extra morbidity to be experi- 
enced later. Mr. Wickman noted that 
several companies are now offering such 
plans. However, he emphasized “many 
more must do so if we are going to be 
able to adequately answer our critics.” 

Regarding substandard risks, the 
speaker noted there are thousands of 
people working regularly on a full-time 
basis who are either denied coverage 
entirely or who receive only partial cov- 
erage. He said insurance companies, for 
a price, should afford these people more 
complete protection against loss of earn- 
ings because of disability. 

Although the A. & H. industry has 
made great improvements in coverage 
through the elimination of restrictions 
and limitations, as well as the granting 
ot greater benefits, Mr. Wickman asked 
that new ways be explored to meet more 
adequately the cost of medical care. 

Turning his attention to security of 
coverage for the A. & H. policyholder, 
the speaker cited the importance of suf- 
heient policy premium rates to carry the 
contract according to reasonable original 
assumptions and morbidity. He added 
that, on the other hand, a company 
should, if it so elects, have the right 
to decline renewal when an_ individual 
msured does not abide by proper ethical, 
moral and social standards. 


Increased Education Needed 


_Among his recommendations, the in- 
‘vidual committee chairman stressed the 
need for increased education for insur- 
ance men and the public in general. He 
also called for a constant improvement 
M policvholders’ service. “At times,” said 
Mr. W ickman, “one does get so involved 
production and so concerned about 
new business that he fails to realize the 
mportance of conserving a policy that 
Nas been established and overlooks the 
high ¢ st of doing business which in- 
volves frequent rewriting of the same 
Msured. Sufficient time and attention 
must be given to developing good sys- 
tems of conservation.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Wickman cautioned 
the industry to “exercise vigilance, hold 
‘ firm line, and use tact and ingenuity” 
‘toward the subjects of over-insurance 
and claim abuses. 


Parker Asks for More 
Impaired Risk Coverage 


STANDARD NOMENCLATURE LIST 


Addresses HIAA Forum; Says That 
Survival Depends on Industry’s 
Stand on This Problem 


As a definite step to squelch study 
groups within and without the individual 
accident and health industry who declare 
that such insurance is not available to 
all who need it and want it, a standard 
nomenclature list, designed to help ex- 
perimentation in the underwriting of 
impaired risks, was proposed to member 
companies November 12 during the first 
individual forum of the Health 
Association of America at 


annual 
Insurance 
Dallas, Texas. 

Reporting as chairman of HIAA’s sub- 
committee on substandard risks, Gerald 
S. Parker, secretary, accident and health, 
Guardian Life, told company represent- 
atives that “you and I know one of the 
largest groups who can not get it (A. & 
H. insurance) is the host of physically 
impaired.” He pointed out that this group 
will not be satisfied much longer to be 
told “we are working on the problem.” 

Solution for Survival 

“T think, if we want to survive,” said 
Mr. Parker, “we had better solve it. 
The choice is not to do it or no. The 
choice is only ‘when?’ And time is run- 
ning out.” 

The speaker stressed that no one ex- 
pects that any single company is going 
tc offer coverage for all impairments. 
Many will try only a few at the outset, 
he added. “I want to emphasize that the 
subcommittee believes, and very strongly 
believes, that any start in this field is 
an important step in the right direction. 
It will have a most desirable effect on 
public opinion, particularly informed and 
articulate public opinion. It will have a 
profoundly desirable effect on the future 
of our business.” 


Subcommittee’s Conclusions 


Mr. Parker summarized the subcom- 
mittee’s conclusions toward the under- 
writing of impaired risks. They are: that 
a great many physically impaired risks 
can be soundly underwritten on an extra 
premium basis; that a reasonable ex- 
pectation of a useful statistical base for 
the calculation of extra premiums, to be 
available within a reasonable period of 
time, may be the ‘acceptable condition’ 
that many companies would require as 
a prerequisite to experimentation in this 
field; that a standard nomenclature list 
of physical impairments, with a standard 
coding system, can supply the vehicle for 
such an inter-company experience. 

Regarding the standard nomenclature 
list, Mr. Parker noted that it is not brief. 
“You will find that it includes many 
impairments which most companies will 
consider uninsurable for many years to 
come,” he said. “Your committee believes 
this is sound. Certainly, it is better to 
include uninsurable impairments than to 
cmit some which may now be, or may 
soon become, insurable. In addition, by 
making the list as comprehensive as 
possible, we avoid any inference that we 
are suggesting what impairments ought 
tc be insured—and what ought not to 
be. That very important decision must 
be made individually by each insurer. 

“Your subcommittee fully realizes that 
this standard nomenclature list is im- 
perfect. It represents the best efforts 
and judgment of a number of competent 
men. It represents several years of work 
in committee. We believe that it will 
answer the purpose for which it is in- 
tended. We believe that it is susceptible 
to improvement with experience without 
change in its basic concept or coding 
system.” 


HIAA Functions and Objectives 
Outlined by Individual Forum 


Public Relations Program Underway; Research Projects 
Currently in Blueprint Stage; More Than 300 Company 
Representatives Hear Latest Approaches to Substandard 


By Jonn E. PucketTrTe 


Outlines of functions and objectives 
of the new Health 
tion of America, along with panel discus- 
sions of underwriting problems, com- 
prised the busy two-day program at the 
first annual forum on individual acci- 
dent and sickness insurance in the Stat- 
ler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, November 12- 
13, with some 300 officers of 112 mem- 
ber companies in attendance. 

In opening remarks, E. J. Faulkner, 
HIAA president, emphasized the two 
new programs already under way—the 
public relations plans of the Health In- 
surance Institute “to interpret accident 
and health insurance to the public” and 
the research projects currently in the 
blue-print stage, with prompt implemen- 
tation now being studied. 

Initial activities in the field of public 
relations were described by Holgar J. 


Insurance Associa- 


was technically an address of “wel- 
come,” with an observation that results 
of the recent Presidential election would 
indicate that the political outlook is 
essentially the same as during the last 
two years—something resembling “con- 
servative liberalism” he suggested. 

He urged the executives to be on the 
lookout for Congressional interest in the 
aged, in providing protection for sub- 
standard risks, in proposed amendments 
to the Social Security Law, and devel- 
opments in the field of medical care. 

In his discussion of brokerage busi- 
ness, Mr. Speer categorically stated that 
problems in agency, underwriting, claims 
and administration are in direct relation 
to the degree of selection exercised in 
the appointment of A.& S. brokers. If 
the urgency for premium without re- 
gard to source over-balances good judg- 
ment, there is trouble ahead, he de- 

















Unsound Underwriting Can Lead to Rate Regulation 

Industry observers are viewing with concern some current underwriting prac- 
tices in the accident and health field which seem to stem primarily from a desire 
for volume at any cost and are based more on hope than sound underwriting judg- 
ment, E. J. Faulkner, Health Insurance Association of America president, told com- 
pany representatives attending th2 Association’s first annual individual insurance 


forum at Dallas, Tex., November 12. 


Mr. Faulkner, who is president of Woodmen Accident, told his audience that 
freedom in risk selection and rate-making matters will continue to be enjoyed “only 
so long as we steer successfully between the twin perils of over-pricing and under- 


pricing the insurance we issue. 


“Because I know that you who are expert in the art and science of under- 
writing are aware of the broad problems of the business 1 would urge you to speak 
out clearly and firmly in the councils of your companies against speculative under- 
writing or any practice whether in home office or the field which gives promise 


of only mushroom growth,” he declared. 


“Management has a right to expect of you mature and objective advice on how 
far and how fast we can go in improving the quality of the protection we provide 


for more and more of the people.” 








Johnson, president of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, who directs the work. 
They include slide films for use in home 
offices and the field, pamphlets for dis- 
tribution in schools and colleges, news- 


paper advertising, special bulletins for 
the public, means for reaching press 
and radio offices, and preparation ot 


questionnaires to be sent to HIAA com- 
panies for setting up facts on perform- 
ance. Mr. Johnson emphasized the point 
that “every one in the business must 
carry part of the public relations load.” 

Presiding at the forum was J. M. 
Wickman, second vice president, Mutual 
of New York, who also submitted his 
report as chairman of the individual 
insurance committee, in which he sug- 
gested the need for further develop- 
ment in seven areas: the older ages, im- 
paired risks, broadening of coverage, 
security of coverage, better knowledge 
of business. improved service to policy- 
holders and the questions of over-insur- 
ance and claim abuses. 

Others on the general program were: 


Robert R. Neal, HTAA general man- 
ager, who introduced his staff; FEF. D. 
Speer, vice president, Great American 
Reserve. Dallas. who discussed “Bro- 


kerage Business,” and Gerald S. Parker, 
Guardian Life of New York, who not 
onlv urged companies to enter the “sub- 
standard risk” field but also released a 
coded nomenclature list that is the fruit 
of six vears of study. 

Mr. Neal supplemented his talk, which 





clared. 
The speaker cited several reasons why 


Great American Reserve of Dallas en- 
tered the brokerage field. These were: 
Brokerage would furnish additional 


premium income at considerably less 
acquisition cost; brokerage would fur- 
nish substantially increased income to 
our managers; brokerage would make 
the company better and more favorably 
known in all areas in which we operate 
and this would inevitably work to the 
advantage of the managers and career 
men; brokerage as a new and competi- 
tive activity of the company would 
generate a fresh appraisal, critical and 
continual of policy forms, rates, under- 
writing practices, and other areas of 
sales and service; brokerage activity 
with the stress on service and competi- 
tive sales material would give birth to 
by-products in all areas, which would 
be highly beneficial to our career men. 

Mr. Speer pointed out that his com- 
nanv has been exceedingly gratified that 
in each of the above areas “the re- 
sults have been far beyond our most 
optimistic expectations.” He told of the 
advice Great American received prior 
to entering the brokerage field. He 
nassed this advice on as 100% reliable 
for the benefit of the company repre- 
sentatives present. 

“1. There must be definite company 
nhilosophv that the acquisition of new 
business through brokers is good for the 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Major Medical Marketing, Claim Cost 


Factors, and Underwriting Examined 
Henry R. Roberts Moderates Informative Panel at HIAA 


Individual Insurance Forum; Cramer, Walker, and Ryan 
Participate in Investigation of These Vital Areas 


A thorough investigation into the mar- 


keting, claim cost factors, and sound 


major medical expense 
November 13 by a 
authorities at the 


underwriting of 
insurance was given 
insurance 
Association of 


panel of 
Health 


first 


Insurance Amer- 
insurance 


Hotel, 


individual 
Statler-Hilton 


annual 
the 


ica’s 
forum held at 
Dallas, Tex. 
Moderated by 
retary, accident department, 
Life, the 
many 


Henry R. Roberts, sec- 
Connecticut 
discussion endeavored 
of the 
herent in this still experimental coverage. 
Wil- 


agency 


General 
to clear up problems in- 
Participants in the session were: 


liam W. Cramer, assistant to 


WILLIAM W. 


CRAMER 


vice president, the Equitable Society; 
Charles N. Walker, associate actuary 
and manager, L incoln National L r% and 
Robert E. Ryan, ci Fuateoer ge A. & H. 
department, Royal-I iverpool leslanne 
Group. 


Cramer Considers Marketing 


\ marketing study of the major medi- 
cal field by the Equitable Society last 
vear, said Mr. Cramer, resulted in find- 
ings about the salability of the cover- 
age; how it could best be presented in a 
sales interview; who are the best pros- 
pects; and the development of a useful 
sales presentation which could be re- 
leased to the company’s sales force. Also, 
it aided in the accumulation of facts 
from which to combat some problems 
after the writing of the major medical 
applications and before the final issuance 
of the policy. 

On the subject of the salability of the 
coverage, Mr. Walker declared that his 
company’s experiment began with 163 
major medical field interviews. These 
resulted in 76 written applications for 
a closing sales ratio of 47%. During the 


interviews, the company developed a 
sales presentation and visual aid ma- 
terial. 


He continued that 67% of the applica- 
tions resulted in cases issued as applied 
for. The remainder involved policies is- 
sued with other persons or conditions 





excluded from coverage and applications 
declined for underwriting or medical 
reasons, or because the necessary re- 
quirements for final underwriting action 
were not submitted. 

Regarding the disposition of policies, 
Mr. Walker said 79% of the policies is- 
sued as applied for resulted in paid cases 
as compared to 65% of the policies deliv- 
ered in those instances when exclusions 
involved either persons or coverage. The 
over-all ratio of paid to issued policies 
was 75%. He pointed out this ratio was 
influenced by whether or not settlement 
was initially taken with the application. 
The speaker added that “the time factor 
for clearance of the policy for release 
was considerably longer than we were 
accustomed to in the writing of regular 
insurance.” 


Additional Underwriting 


Concerning additional underwriting and 
medical requirements, Mr. Cramer said 
that in 61% of the cases it was necessary 
to secure additional information from 
applicants’ doctors. This was usually in 
the form of an “attending physician 
statement.” Only a small percentage of 
the additional requirements resulted in 
requesting heart charts, electrocardio- 
grams, specimens, etc., he continued. 

The speaker brought out that the over- 
all percentage figure was influenced by 
the company’s attitude in respect to pre- 
existing conditions. He emphasized that 


the Equitable Society underwrites the 
risk when the application is taken and 
not after a claim occurs. This requires 


a more careful look at an applicant’s 
prior physical history and condition. 

Mr. Cramer said that the study showed 
it is better at the start to acquaint 
agents with the conditions surrounding 
the writing of major medical and to give 
them complete information on the rea- 
sons why the problems of underwriting 
are of a different nature and degree than 
those accompanying regular life insur- 
ance writing. 

A combination of classroom instruction 
and field work is desirable for the major 
medical training of the agent, he con- 
tinued. “In our sales approach,” he said, 
“we coordinate the benefits payable un- 
der the basic and major medical plans— 


the same as the life insurance salesman 
coordinates life insurance and Social Se- 
We use the results of our experi- 


curity. 





ROBERT E. RYAN 


ment to show the agent that major 
medical sales can be financially valuable 
to him from the commission standpoint.” 

Mr. Cramer concluded that “67% of 
the paid policies were written on the 
annual premium basis. Adding to the 
first year commissions the projection re- 


newal earnings—taking into considera- 
tion a ‘guessed at’ persistency factor— 
the value of each of the initial 163 inter- 


views came out to be $25, and each 
resulting sale was worth approximately 


$83.” 
Walker Cites Claim Cost Variation 


Claim cost variation of major medical 
insurance throughout the country is one 
of the pressing problems confronting the 
insurance field, Charles N. Walker 
pointed out. As the second panelist, he 
also indicated the problems confronting 
companies in determining that their ma- 
jor medical coverages and premiums are 
adequate and equitable. 

The influence of income and geography 
on major medical claim costs is well 
known, he declared. He brought out 
that medic: al expenses seem to show the 
same variation with geographical loca- 
tion as any other category of living costs. 
“In the Group major medical field, a 
number of companies have already com- 
menced to take specific cognizance of 


these variations.” 
The speaker quoted Emil E. Brill, 
senior vice president, General Ameri- 


can Life, who spoke before the Health 
& Welfare Funds Administrators and 
Trustees in Chicago last June, on geo- 
graphical variation in major medical 
claim costs. Mr. Brill’s statistics indicated 
that southern states had the lowest cost— 
being 24 of the national average, with 
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costs in the midwestern, eastern and west. 
ern states being 1y%, ly, and 2 times the 
southern states’ cost, respectively. Cer. 
tain urban areas also showed substantial 
local variations. 

Group coverages of Lincoln National 
Life reflect geographical cost vari: itions, 
Mr. Walker added. “In our own case, 
six cost areas are used. Thus, some 


of the southern states show the lowest 
except for such urban areas as 


costs, 





* 
How to treat a case of 


SAGGING 
COMMISSIONS 


*First, get hold of some easy-sell- 
ing Canada Health and Accident 
policies. 


Next, apply them to the nearest 
families or groups. 


Results: a decided rising of the 
commissions. This has a vety 
good effect on the profits too. 


In fact, it’s a cure recommended 
to any of you suffering from the 
high cost of living. 


PACK THESE POLICIES 
INTO YOUR KIT: 


CANADA HEALTH AND ACCIDENT’S 


© Hospitalization e Surgical 
e Group Plans 


© Medical 
Protection 


© Credit A & H 


¢ Non-confining 
Disability 


@ Non-can Income 
Protection 






FOR DETAILS 
WRITE TO: 


CANADA HEALTH & ACCIDENT 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
Waterloo, Ontario 


PAYS THE BILL WHEN YOU'RE ILL 


November 16, 1956 
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\anta, Birmingham, Dallas and others. 


Income Exerts Pronounced Effect 


“Income exerts an even more pro- 
sounced effect on major medical costs. 
tT) cite the same two sources for you, 
fr. Brill states that medical care costs 
jor persons with incomes of $10,000 or 
nore are double those for persons. with 
9) incomes. This is not inconsistent 
with the figures used by my own com- 
nny for Group coverages, where six 
‘come groups are used, with the costs 
a the $30,000 and up group assumed to be 
‘ve times those of the group under 
35,000.” 

Mr. Walker said that he did not be- 
‘eve that it is possible at this stage to 
he very specific about how much varia- 
on will occur in major medical costs. 
1 js also not possible, he declared, to 
sume that individual policies will show 
‘ye same degree of variation as Group 
overages. ; 
However, regarding some ways in 
hich the problem can be approached, 
the speaker pointed out that one obvious 
answer to the geographical variation is 
, straighforward variation in premium 
rates: Le., using 3 or 4 or 5 different 
premium scales for different parts of the 
country. In his opinion, no company 
has attempted any great degree of direct 
premium variation for geographical claim 
st variation. 

“Another method of handling the geo- 
graphical variation would be to use bene- 
§t modifications either with or without 
premium variations,” said Mr. Walker. 
“Some beginnings, at least, of variations 
{this sort are already being used. For 
example, several companies (including 
my own) issue major medical contracts 
ith different ‘inside limits’ on daily 
rom and board benefits. It would be 
mite feasible with a policy containing 
neor more limits of this sort to gear the 
entire premium scale to the over-all claim 
ost associated with the variation the 
‘ems containing inside limits. To be 
most effective, of course, it would be 
necessary under this method to restrict 
sales to the plan most appropriate for 
the area in which it is sold.” 


Several Approaches Available 
With respect to variation of costs with 


income, Mr. Walker said that several 
approaches suggest themselves. “One 
method would be different premium 


scales for different income brackets. And 


again, I know of no company which 
as as yet attempted this. 
‘Another method is possible. Many 


‘companies are already using underwrit- 
ing rules which prohibit the sale of lower 
eductible amounts to the higher income 
sroups. This would suggest the feasi- 
lity of including a cost variation in 
the basic premium scale by gearing the 
premium for each deductible amount to 
ie income levels expected as a result of 
the underwriting rules. For example, a 
30 deductible plan could have its pre- 
mum calculated to fit the costs expected 
among incomes under $10,000, while a 
31,000 deductible plan could have its pre- 
mums calculated to fit costs found 
among incomes over $25,000 or $30,000. 
nder a method of this sort, questions 
‘te raised as to what should be done for 
ow income applicants who apply for high 
eductible policies and, what is more 
portant, for old policyholders who 
move trom one income group to another. 
Ja the whole, however, it would seem 
° be a reasonable approach.” 


Ryan Advocates Thorough Underwriting 
The experimental scope of major medi- 
““' Coverage, said Mr. Ryan, as the final 
‘anelist, demands compliance with com- 
Metely thorough, careful and conserva- 
fr underwriting. He called for every 
ae to be directed toward the edu- 
“on of the field force before a com- 
ae actively starts writing the cover- 
we pes advocated letting the pro- 
. 4) Know specifically what the com- 
vty's wishes are in relation to major 
medical production. “You should have 


‘Ne confidence of knowing that the ap- 


plication is being submitted by one of your 
active producers possessing the ability to 
personally appraise the insurability of 
each family member,” he declared. 

Mr. Ryan pointed out that if there is 
no conflict of service between service to 
the producer and underwriting, all un- 
derwriting should be done at a central 


casualty companies. 

Noting that the application is the most 
essential document to be relied upon, 
Mr. Ryan stressed the imperativeness of 
acquiring all available statements from 
attending physicians, covering case his- 
tories and hospital records on previous 
confinements. 


ulcer without operation and all! diseases 
of the female generative organs. In this 
untried field, the opportunity for selec- 
tion against the provider of major medi- 
cal expense coverage is already known 
and needs no further comment beyond 


point preferably the head office. He 
added that perhaps this function is more 
feasible to life insurance but certain 


obstacles may face the multiple line or 


ASK YOURSELF THIS QUESTION: 


“Resist, whenever possible,” 
tioned, “the use of amendment or waiver “In 
riders when considering past or present 
histories of any form of rheumatism, 


the reference to hospitalization insur- 
ance. 
he cau- Not Sufficient Safeguard 
many respects even the incon- 


testable clause is not sufficient safeguard. 
(Continued on Page 54) 





“Why Am | Passing Up The Big Money Field?” 


There’s an unprecedented ‘gold rush’ going on 
in the health and accident field. And it’s boom- 
ing and growing year after year. 


If you’re not among the agents and agency own- 
ers who are getting the big money being earned 
—now is the time to do something about it. 


The Combined Group of Companies offer you 
an outstanding program that’s geared to produce 
profitable volume business for you — right off 
the bat! The Combined program gives you more 
to sell... better ways to sell ...a combination of 
accident, health, and hospitalization plans you'll 
be proud to sell! 


So why continue to pass up the big money? Find 
out how Combined, the ‘world’s second largest 
exclusive accident and health stock company’ 
can help you to real success. Mail the coupon 





now for the Combined story. We'll include with 
our reply the latest issue of our digest-size 
publication, “Success Unlimited”. 


Combined Group of Companies, W. Clement 
Stone, President: Combined Insurance Company 
of America, Chicago; Combined American Insur- 
ance Co., Dallas; Hearthstone Insurance Co. of 
Massachusetts, Boston; First National Casualty 
Co., Wisconsin. ae 


 seunietenteiententententententententantentestentl % 
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! Combined Insurance Co. of America 
Dept. G. 5316 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 


f 


| Gentlemen: Please rush me details on what the Combined 
| Program can do for me. 








| Name Occupation__._ 
I Address P = 
City State _ 
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Medical Impairment History Creates 


Numerous Problems for Underwriters 


Health Insurance Association Panel Informs Member Compa- 
nies on Latest Application Evaluation Methods; P. J. 
Burns Moderates Discussion by Ryan, Davis, 
Borgeson, Clark, and Seibert 


The problems connected with acci- 


health 
medical 


dent and applications showing 


histories of impairments was 
four leading 
November 12 
at the Health Insurance Association of 
America’s first annual individual insur- 
ance forum held at Dallas, Texas. 
With Peter J. Burns, executive as- 
sistant, as panel moderator, and Dr. 
Alfred F. Seibert, associate medical 
director, Travelers, serving as the med- 
ical expert who summarized the num- 
erous points made, talks were given by: 
Joseph M. Ryan, chief underwriter, 
Metropolitan Life, speaking on “Gas- 


given close attention by 


underwriting authorities 


tric and Duodenal Ulcers’’; Byron S. 
Davis, manager, A. & S. underwriting 
department, State Mutual Life, on 


“Heart and Circulatory Conditions”; E. 
J. Borgeson, manager, casualty under- 
writing division, Washington National 
discussing “Female Conditions’; and 
Rodney U. Clark, superintendent of A. 
& H. underwriting, Paul Revere Life & 
Massachusetts Protective Association, 
whose subject was “Mental and Nervous 
Disorders.” 


Gastric Histories Are of 
Indefinite Nature 


One of the main difficulties in the 
underwriting of gastric histories is that 
many are of an indefinite nature, Mr. 
Ryan told his audience. He said that 
the underwriter will be confronted with 
a record which does not indicate clearly 
that the applicant has suffered from 
peptic ulcer. 

Mr. Ryan pointed out that examina- 
tion of such cases will be helpful as the 
examiner probably will be able to secure 


from the applicant information — not 
readily obtainable otherwise. He sug- 
gested an attending physician’s  state- 


ment or hospital record as the best 


source of getting information to help 
the underwriter. He declared: 
“Tf the record shows that the condi- 


tion has been diagnosed as cardiospasm 
or pylorospasm, or if the applicant has 
been treated for so-called nervous stom- 
ach or nervous indigestion persisting 
over a period of two weeks or more, or 
if the symptoms related have recurred, 
it would seem fair to resolve the doubt 
in favor of the company and treat the 
case as though a record of peptic’ ulcer 
had been established. If a G.I. series 
has been done, it can be generally as- 
sumed that the attending physician was 
suspicious of the existence of an ulcer 
and the risk probably should be ridered. 


On the other hand, histories of an at- 
tack of acute gastritis of a few days 
duration, with a statement from the 


attending physician indicating that ulcer 
was not suspected, can be disregarded 
and sickness insurance issued without a 
rider.” 

As to whether sickness insurance 
should be granted without a rider to 
peptic ulcer applicants, Mr. Ryan said 
that if there is a sufficiently long period 
of time without recurrence of such 
svimptoms, then perhaps the issuance of 
sickness insurance without rider is jus- 


tified. However, he stressed that the 
difficulty lies chiefly in establishing the 
accuracy of such a record. 


Problem of Removing Rider 


Closely allied to the question of issu- 


ing sickness insurance without rider is 
the problem of removing the rider after 
a sufficiently extensive period of time, 
continued Mr. Ryan. If there has been 
no recurrence of the condition, the rider 
could be removed, he said. The problem 
is to establish a basis sufficiently reas- 
suring to permit removal. 

Mr. Ryan went on to point out that 
many persons suffering from peptic 
ulcer have litthe or no disability from 
that condition. Of course, he continued, 
if there were any sure way of deter- 
mining just which ones would by good 
medical management prevent their ulcers 
from resulting in disability, much more 
favorable consideration could be given 
in the underwriting of such histories. 


Under its commercial forms, Metro- 
politan Life continues sickness cover- 
ages when claims have been paid _ for 


peptic ulcer when there is no reason to 
believe that the condition was pre- 
existing. The company renews such cov- 
erages without requiring a rider. Its ex- 
perience indicates nothing which would 
require a change in that practice. 

The speaker cited the fact that under- 
writers were once fearful about issuing 
accident insurance to persons who had 
a history of hemorrhage or who had 
undergone surgery because of a_ peptic 
ulcer. They were particularly concerned 
with the amount of principal sum_ that 
should be offered in such cases. It was 
argued that the insured could and pro- 
ably would sustain a blow in the area 
which had been affected by the ulcer 
and might well die from a_ resulting 
hemorrhage. 

However, Mr. Ryan declared that ex- 
perience has shown that although some 
very small number of claims for acci- 
dental injury or accidental death have 
been successfully submitted and 
tained for such dire results, the over- 
all experience through the years has 
prompted Metropolitan Life to disregard 
such a history with reference to acci- 
dent insurance after the insured has 
fully recovered from the initial disability 
due to ulcer. This is done regardless ot 


sus- 


the fact that the reservation in = most 
accident policies which excludes pay- 
ment for death, disability or other loss 


caused or complicated by disease has 
not always been a barrier to recovery 
under such contracts in some courts of 
law. 


Rehabilitation Record Perfect 


As the second speaker, Byron S. Davis 
reported that his company, State Mutual 
Life of Worcester, Mass., has never had 
a claim involving heart and circulatory 
disorders that has not rehabilitated and 
returned to work. 

“While we are new in the field,” he 
said, “the man in charge of claims has 
20 years of non-can. claim experience 
behind him and he feels very strongly 
that most cardiac claims are terminating 
earlier and easier than ten years ago. 
The good economic times certainly are 
helpful in this, but again some of it must 
be the attitude of the physician in get- 
ting cardiac hack on their feet 
and into useful production.” 

Mr. Davis declared, however, that he 
did not want to give the impression that 
the underwriting of applicants with 
heart and circulatory disorders was free 
of problems. He pointed out that with 
a cardiac condition, early retirement can 


cases 


take the form of disability—and in a 
good many instances undoubtedly be 
justified, adding: “Many companies are 
adverse to employing an individual with 
an impaired heart, often making it dif- 
ficult to get employment even though 
rehabilitated. In the event of a business 
recession, this type of disorder will hit 
our claim department with a _ heavier 
impact. And there are many _ people 
totally and permanently disabled from 
heart or circulatory disorders and even 
more, very seriously impaired. I think 
all of this has made the underwriting 
job more difficult.” 

State Mutual Life handles nothing 
but non-can sickness and accident. Its 
experience is limited to the extent that 
it has been in the field for only three 
years. However, the company has been 
issuing non-can. insurance on a_sub- 
standard basis since it started and a good 
many cases have been issued with at 
least some indication of heart and cir- 
culatory trouble. 


Company Not Naive 


Mr. Davis said that he did not want 
to give the impression that State Mu- 
tual has been naive in issuing such cov- 
erage. “In reviewing our record,” he 
said, “I find that in this category our 
biggest source of rejections has been 
high blood pressure. Part of the reason 
for this is that a high percentage of 
our cases are examined and blood press- 
ures are quite apparent, while other 
conditions have not yet manifested them- 
selves in a manner that is detectable by 
examination. Unless previous medical 
attention has been received, they go 
entirely undetected. However, we have 
issued many cases on a_ substandard 
basis when there has been some eleva- 
tion of blood pressure.” 

The speaker noted that heart murmurs 
have been another big source of rejec- 
tions in our sickness and accident under- 
writing. After medical evaluation State 
Mutual Life has issued a good many 
policies on a substandard basis. On what 
have been determined to be functional 
murmurs, the company has issued on a 
standard or slightly rated basis. On 
others, using life mortality as a guide, 
it has issued on a rated basis, but never 
going beyond 200% mortality and in 
many instances not that far. 

Citing the human factor involved, Mr 


Davis declared “a great many people 
just won't be knocked down for long 
and, fortunately for us, most people 


seem to want to stay useful and to lead 
as full a life as possible. This attitude, 
plus the economic pressure to continue 
work if at all possible, is probably the 
most important characteristic a policy- 
owner can have. 

“To keep this economic pressure work- 
ing for us,” he concluded, “the limits in 
amounts of disability coverage we will 
issue is of great importance. I believe 
it assumes even more importance in 
issuing people with heart and circulatory 
disorders because of the possibilities of 
early retirement on disability if an ade- 
quate income can be maintained.” 


General Lines of Action 


In the initial underwriting of female 
conditions, said Mr. Borgeson, as the 
third speaker, “it is possible to set up 
general lines of action based strictly on 
physical history. He declared that in 
post underwriting optional renewal busi- 
ness, there are other aspects to consider 
as well. 

The speaker said it is becoming in- 
creasingly more important that every 
attempt be made to stay on risks whose 
health has deteriorated and avoid re- 
strictive action or termination, provided 
there are no irregularities on the part 


of the policyowner. 
“When the coverage applied for is 
non-cancellable,” he added, “it would 


seem wise to require certain or greater 
periods of recovery before insuring to 
make more certain that recovery is per- 
manent and uncomplicated. It might also 
be well to lengthen the periods for 
which waivers are attached. Most im- 




































portant of all, the underwriting jnyeg. 
gation should be such as to insure th: 
only first class risks are granted thi \ 
type of insurance.” 

Mr. Borgeson pointed out that th 
optional renewal or cancellable plan i 
being studied by various agencies ;,, 
termination abuses by the industry. lt 
order to preserve a low cost plan of D 
coverage for a large segment of thy | 


public which is unable to afford th, a 
higher premium rates necessary for nop. a 
cancellable insurance, “it is our respon- re 
sibility to make every effort possible ed 


continue coverage on the original basis’. 


he said. He noted that when there ha “a 
been deterioration in the health of ay a 
insured, post underwriting should}, st 
more in line with the over-all experi- = 
ence on the particular policy form jp. ie 
volved, rather than the experience o; lef 
the individual insured. “Y 

Other Factors To Be Considered such 

Mr. Borgeson listed some other factor ey 
which should be considered in post uy- . 
derwriting as: the length of time thy a 
policyowner has been insured, the typ vee 


and plan of coverage, claim frequency, 
duration of hospitalization or period oj 
disability, the severity of the conditio: =: 
which prompted post underwriting and 
the chance of recurrence. 

In regard to female maladies, the 
speaker noted that women having severe 
menopause symptoms are definitely i: 
the minority. “If the menopause is un- 
complicated and mild,” he said, “they 
can be safely accepted for insurance: 
however, because it is not unusual ever 
in these cases for women to have pe- 
riodic disability for a day or two, it is 
recommended that disability insurance 
be issued with a seven-day elimination 
on sickness. 

“Treatment of the severe cases is by 
estrogenic therapy. Estrogen is the hor- 
mone secretion of the ovaries whos 
output declines with menopause. Th 
artificial administration of this hormon 
substitutes for the reduction of | the 
patient’s output and has the effect of 
letting the patient down gradually. This 
treatment is generally quite effective 
and if so, these cases should also be 
insurable.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Borgeson said that 
there is a small percentage of women 
who have severe symptoms which do not 
respond to therapy and these should bi 
declined. 





Borderline Case Is Real Problem f°“ 

As the final panelist, Rodney U. Clark & Fed 
took under consideration the underwrit- § their 
ing of mental and nervous disorders. He reser 
declared that the real problems facing R 
underwriters are the half-way situations u 
—all the borderline cases where ther Ex 
is no question of insanity, but just a lit @ Mr. 
tle “nervous trouble.” Bp sets 

“These ‘neuroses’ and ‘neurasthema § bein, 
come to our desks in a steady flow—ant & alloy 
we don’t know what to do with them, nter 
he continued. “What is a ‘nervous break && proc 
down’—a ‘mild anxiety’—a ‘marked tet § ment 
sion state’? Do you have a referent @ no ir 
book that arranges these things in t! an 
order of their seriousness? If you 4 ff page 
I wonder how much use it is. I’ve see” Hf nece 
attempts at this but it is my opi ions 
they are impractical for regular Us § rules 
there being so little uniformity amon: Th 
doctors as to these terms.” i me 

Mr. Clark pointed out that Wor 2 lay 
War II did a lot to confuse the unde to ay 
writer on mental and nervous disordets  ernm 
He said the Massachusetts Protect!’ @ who 


Companies came to be rather aut 
especially with the psychoneurosis 
charges. “We saw few quick claims alt 
issue and lost some of our apprehet 
sion,” he said. “We regained it 11 
little while, claims for recurrence 
started coming in and drove us bacs 
to a more conservative position. May : 
there were some phony discharges, by 
there was enough weakness in the grou 
to bear careful watching. Y 


“For the most part the service reje 






(Continued on Page 54) 
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INS inves 


ost MacNaughton Advises Compliance 
Me With Both NAIC & FTC Adv. Rules 


idustry, |; 


St plan off Dallas, Nov. 13—Donald S. MacNaugh- 
‘Nt Of the ion, assistant general solicitor of The 
altord thelll prudential, today advised the Health 


ry for non- 
ur respon. 
possible + 
inal basis’ 
there has 
alth of an 
should hy 


Insurance Association of America, hold- 
ing its first annual individual insurance 
forum here at Statler-Hilton Hotel, that 
the safest path to follow in advertising 
standards for sickness and accident in- 
surance is to make a sincere attempt to 
have all advertising comply with both 







all experi-M sie NAIC and the FTC rules until the 
form in- issue of State v. Federal jurisdiction is 
“rience onf™ definitely settled. 

Mr. MacNaughton said that to steer 
sidered sich a course “carries no implication 
—— that we are sacrificing state regulation 
ler factors @ on the altar of expediency. Rather, by 
| post un- Mf complying with the FTC rules without 

time the @ sdmitting their jurisdiction to impose 
the type fl them, we perhaps are serving the cause 
Irequency, 

period of 

conditior 


riting and 


udies, the 
ing severe 
finitely in 
ise 1S un- 
uid, “they 
nsurance: 
sual even 
have pe- 
two, it is 
insurance 
limination 


ses is by 
> the hor- 
es whose 
use. The 
hormone 
1 of the 
effect of 
ally. This 
effective 
| also be 


said that 





‘f women 

ch dow" | = DONALD S. MacNAUGHTON 

alias of state regulation. In so doing, we avoid 
_ . , the danger of turning out material the 
U. Clark Federal jurisdictionalists can use in 


nderwrit: & their struggle to usurp the power now 


bay He ff reserved to the states.” 
1s facing 
cae Rules Are Substantially the Same 
ere ther Except for differences in language, 
just a lit Mr. MacNaughton considers the two 
..@ ets of rules substantially the same. Such 
isthemia Hf being the case, he said: “We must be 
low—all’ Hallowed to assume that they will be 
h them, @ interpreted the same. Because their 
US break- procedure does not provide for supple- 
‘ked ter: Hi mentary interpretations, the FTC has 
referen’ @ no interpretive guide. On the other hand, 
ss int Han NAIC subcommittee produced a 22- 
ou. se interpretative guide. Logic and 
sve Se" @ lecessity impel that these interpreta- 
tons apply to both the NAIC and FTC 
ular ust tules,” 
y amon The speaker’s frank opinion was that 
a Ne who writes S. & A. advertising, or 
wor ‘ lawyer who is asked by his company 
e€ under ‘0 approve such advertising, or a Gov- 
lisorders ‘hment employe—state or Federal— 
rote" who reviews it, “has an essential and 
: aye Nescapable duty to become thoroughly 
osis OB aniliar with the NAIC interpretive 
ims allt’ @ cuide. Furthermore, it is essential that 
pprehet each company establish a procedure 
it»: whereby all advertising will be reviewed 
aig ‘ot compliance with the rules.” 
. Mayb Areas of Most Concern to Companies 
ges, ba _ Mr. MacNaughton then discussed the 
he grou areas of A. & S. advertising which, he 
._ ft should be of most concern to the 
ce ree CmMpanies. First, as to renewability, he 





said that three types of advertisements 
"ust discuss it: (1) when the advertiser 











has voluntarily stated that his policy is 
guaranteed renewable; (2) an ad in 
which there is discussed at least two of 
the three—dollar amount of benefits, 
time limit on benefits, or cost of the 
policy or its benefits; (3) ads which 
imply a guarantee of renewability by 
discussion of age limitations such as 
“coverage—ages 18 to 70.” He went on: 

“If any of these three elements ap- 
pear in your ads, the ad must tell 
whether that policy is cancellable, re- 
newable at the option of the company, 
or guaranteed renewable . . . If the pol- 
icy advertised is cancellable or renewable 
at option of the company and the ad 
discusses benefits in some detail, the ad 
should state that the policy is cancella- 
ble or renewable at the company’s op- 
tion, as the case may be. If a guaranteed 
renewable policy and this fact is so 
stated, or if the ad discusses benefits, 


the ad should also state what the limi- 
tations are on guarantee of renewabil- 
ite 

Second area of concern is when the 
ad must mention exceptions, reductions 
or limitations. When two of the three— 
dollar amounts of benefits are mentioned 
the ad must also set forth major excep- 
tions, reductions and limitations con- 
tained in the policy. The speaker con- 
sidered all proposal forms or sales aids 
used by the agent as subject to NAIC’s 
Rule 3B and thus should give descrip- 
tion of all major exclusions. However, 
institutional advertising, which confines 
itself to promotion of the company or 
the S. & A. concept, need not mention 
exclusions. “The ads causing the most 
difficulty are those in the twilight zone 
between these two,” he said. 

Attention was called to Rule 8 of the 
NAIC rules, stating in effect that a 
statement in the advertisement that the 
ad is not a complete description of the 
policy and that the reader should either 
read the policy or ask questions of the 
agent before buying. Mr. MacNaughton 
said that such a statement... “serves 
the genuine purpose of advising the 
reader that his decision to buy should 


not be a hasty one .. . However, under 
the rules, the statement cannot be relied 
upon to answer the question of whether 
exclusions should or should not be set 
forth.” 

As to Rule 5 of both NAIC and FTC 
rules, the speaker said: “First, when it 
is necessary to disclose modifications 
upon the guarantee of renewability, I 
believe they should follow immediately 
after the statement that the policy is 
guaranteed renewable. This rule says all 
other reductions, exceptions and limita- 
tions can be placed in close conjunction 
with description of benefits or elsewhere 
in the ad under appropriate caption. As 
a practical matter, it is necessary to use 
both of these alternatives .. .” 

As a final observation the speaker 
said: “Perhaps we are forgetting that 
the codes impose restrictions but do not 
decree uniformity. The NAIC interpre- 
tive guide clearly states: ‘The purpose 
of the rules is not to stifle promotion 
of a broader distribution of A. S 
insurance. Therefore, let our advertis- 
ing men experiment with language. Let 
them say the same thing in a different 
way—so long as the new way meets the 
requirements of both sets of rules.” 
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At the end of 1955, Mutual of Omaha’s premium income 
had reached a new all-time high of more than 156 million 
dollars for the year. Again this company had maintained 
its traditional place as the largest exclusive health and 
accident company in the world. And in individual business, 
Mutual of Omaha led the nearest other company by more 
than 36 million dollars, in 1955. 





MUTUAL OF OMAHA'S PREMIUM INCOME 
UP 15 PER CENT IN 1955. 





organization. 





Ground has been broken for building a new 13-story 
addition to the present Home Office building of 
Mutual of Omaha. This third building program in 
16 years will provide 185,000 square feet of addi- 
tional floor space needed by this rapidly growing 


Total Benefits paid to policyowners and their beneficiaries 
in 1955 also reached a new high of 91 million dollars. In 
February 1956, the total of benefits paid since Mutual of 
Omaha was organized passed the 700 million dollar mark. 
Mutual of Omaha issued an average of more than 17,000 
benefit checks every week in 1955, and payments averaged 
over $7,000,000 a month for that period. 





Mutuals 


Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association 
HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 

V. J. SKUTT, President 
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Memorial Resolution to W. G. Curtis 





EMORIAL RESOLUTION’ 
“WILLIAM GALE CuRTIS 


T is hard to realize that our dear friend & close business associate WittiAM GALE CURTIS has passed 
to his final reward. -+ The name Curtis and National Casualty Company were re we per 

the inception of the company until his voluntary retirement as President and member of the “Boar - 
Directors of the company some five ifears ago. + ‘Throughout the years his first and ever present thoug! 
was the promotion and development of the National Casualty Company which he watched so care~ 
filly for almost a half-century of the company’s history, meeting the trials and mes = 
early years with patience. and giving his best efforts unselfishly to develop the scope and a — 
of the company -+- The best evidence of the success achieved by his continued efforts during all these- 
years «as its directing head 1s the nation-wide operation of the company, which now transacts bus~ 
iness in every State of the Union. the District of Columbia, and the territory of Hawaii + It was 
always a source of great personal pride and satisfaction to Nir Curtis that — the fe 
of the company it never departed from the rule of meeting its obligations promptly ana _ ty 
-in fact leaning over backward in resolving the payment of claims, and giving the policy) a 
the benefit of the doubt in every case.+ In his relations with the agents &e producers for 1 af 
company this same fixed policy was continued throughout the years, and there develope 
between the company and its agents a feeling of confidence so that it became actually a lange 
{ anner of the National Casualty Company.+4- He remain- 
until his task was accomplished, and then grace~ 
business, living the last few (cars 
of his life inthe enjoyment of his children, his grandchildren, and even his great grandichil- 
dren. until reaching the ripe age of 90 he passed to his ternal reward on September 2.1956 
+ He leaves behind him a record of a job well done in his business, of loyal & furthful friends 
who were really close to him, and of a strict adherence to the principles of ern and_ 
good conduct in his activities. + Je will linger in our memory as having lived a long_ 
and useful life. +- Therefore, be it resolved that a copy of this résolution be Spread —, 
the corporaté records & that copies suitably engrossed and signed by each member of the ‘Boar 
of Directors be sent to his family as evidence of the high regard & esteem in which WILLIAM 
Gate Curtis was held by all of his fellow dire:tors and members of the National Casualty 


Company family. 
Vciastny PK evinsln Pho. 
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family working together under the be $ 
ed alert and vigorous, mentally and physically, ; 
fully retired from his active participation in the company's 





The name Curtis and National Casualty Company were synonymous . 


advancement of the accident and health 
industry. 

To safeguard the integrity of the rap- 
idly growing A. &H. industry, he was 
instrumental in forming the Detroit 
Conference, which merged with other 


\ memorial resolution to William G. 
Curtis, deceased past president of Na- 
tional Casualty Co., was presented to his 
family recently. This tribute of esteem 
and admiration held by his fellow direc- 
tors and all members of the National 
Casualty as presented by Peter G. Korn, Associations in 1914 to form the Health 
executive vice president, signed by each & Accident Underwriters Conference, 
member of the board of directors was one of the predecessors of the present 
spread upon the corporate records at Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
their September meeting. ica. 

, In 1909, Mr. Curtis was elected Na- At the April, 1956 meeting in Chicago, 
tional Casualty president and remained which marked the end of the Confer- 
its active head until his voluntary re- ence, Mr. Curtis was the guest of honor 
tirement in 1951. During this time Mr. attesting the oldest founder in point 
Curtis gave unselfishly of his time to any of service. He will be missed by the 
and all matters having to do with the entire accident and health industry. 





ful addition in this and other respects.” 

Mr. Ryan went on to point out that 
there are two schools of thought regard- 
ing the incidence of age. He indicated that 
casualty companies have adopted a 
gradation formula as opposed to the 
life insurance carriers’ age of entry prac- 
tice. Mr. Ryan said both formats have 
appeal and the value of each must be 
determined in conformance with both 
theories. 

He said that companies should be alert 
to the territorial area of residence and 
the prevailing medical fees and hospital 
charges. He also urged the exercise of 
care in determining the exact amount and 
type of existing coverage an insured may 
have before writing major medical cov- 
erage. 

In conclusion, Mr. Ryan declared that 
naturally, control of all these underwrit- 
ing theories can quickly be lost if con- 
currently, “we are not successful in our 
continued efforts to obtain the fullest 
cooperation of the medical societies and 
the doctors themselves.” 


Major Medical Panel 
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We have learned that many operations 
may be anticipated, yes, even planned for 
weeks just following the termination of 
the incontestable period. Be wary of the 
much abused ‘periodic or annual checkup’ 
and insist upon a statement of the re- 
sults of the findings.” 

The speaker added that a 
should avoid selection by insisting that 
all eligible family members be insured. 

“Be keenly alert to cost factors within 


company 


a family,” he said. “Determine by some 
means the gross family income from all 
sources. If consistent with your mode of 
operation, obtain a written statement 
giving an estimate of such income during 
the i2 month period preceding date of 
solicitation. Credit reports can be a use- 





Industry Coverage of 
Older-Age Americans 


TOLD BY J. F. FOLLMANN, JR. 


HIAA Research Director Warns of 
Growing Number of Elder Citizens; 
Asks For Affordable Premiums 


Tremendous progress has been made 
by private insurance in extending health 
insurance to the more than 14 millior 
Americans over 65 years of age, J. F. 
Follmann, Jr., director of information 
and research, Health Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, declared November 13. 

As the lead-off speaker before a break- 
fast session of HIAA’s first annual in- 
dividual insurance forum in Dallas, he 
added that the actual number of oldsters 
currently insured is not known, although 
estimates place the number between 26 
and 35% of those over 65 years of age. 
The speaker warned that the number of 
older persons is estimated to grow to 21 
million by 1975. 


Result of Survey 

Mr. Follmann pointed out that with 
respect to insurance policies written on 
individuals or families, a 1955 survey 
indicates that, of 186 insurance compa- 
nies queried, 106 will consider new risks 
for hospital expense insurance above age 
60. “The age to which these companies 
will consider new risks varies with two 
companies considering to age 85 and 11 
stating no age limit,’ he said. “The age 
to which companies will consider con- 
tinuing policies is higher. Half of the 
companies queried had no age limit for 
renewal of the coverage and 15 would 
renew to age 75. In recognition of the 
substantially higher claim costs encoun- 
tered in insuring this segment of the 
population, 25% of the companies in- 
crease the premium charge after age 61 
and 10% automatically reduce the maxi- 
mum daily benefit in the latter ages to 
avoid a premium increase.” 

However, the research director noted 
that these policies, being sold to indi- 
viduals and families, are individually 
underwritten and the person must qual- 
ify under the underwriting standards of 
the insurance company both for the issu- 
ance of the policy and for its continu- 
ance. 

An Affordable Premium 

Mr. Follmann went on to emphasize 
that while appreciable in-roads have 
been made by insurance companies 
toward older age coverage, some areas 
still require further exploration. He said 
insurance companies will have to in- 
crease the effort going into the experi- 
ment of writing the older ages to the 
end that a product can be developed 
which will provide the necessary reim- 
bursement of medical care costs, perhaps 
in and out of the hospital, for the old- 
sters at a premium which is generally 
affordable. 

The speaker called for the insurance 
industry to consider all possible steps 
toward the accumulation of information 
leading to a more accurate definition of 
the problem. 


Outline HIAA Functions 
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company, the managers, and the com- 
pany career men. 

“2. Full responsibility for 
planning and the execution of those 
plans must be assumed at the Home 
Office level; and, results must be ex- 
pected in direct proportion to the atti- 
tude of top company management. 

“3. Business from fire and casualty 
agents would be relatively slow in the 
beginning but with proper solicitation 
and cultivation could be the solid back- 
bone of the brokerage operation. Re- 
sults in this area should be especially 
good in the A. &S. lines as they closely 
parallel casualty insurance in_ sales 
methods and_ require less technical 
knowledge than life insurance. 

“4. As far as possible, brokerage should 
be integrated with regular agency oper- 
ations for economy of acquisition and 


brokerage 
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Medical Impairments Panel 


(Continued from Page 52) 


tions and discharges have faded away~ 
except for the ‘psychoneurosis’ line still 
appearing in the Veterans’ Administra. 
tion records, haunting applicant and 
underwriter alike. But we don’t mig 
them; the problems still are very much 
with us in our civilian business. 

“A difficulty not among the least js 
the fact that frequently we get our first 
indication of nervous trouble from 4 
doctor whom we question about some- 
thing quite different on the application, 
The doctor’s reply speaks almost casy- 
ally about ‘nervous and worn-out from 
too-long hours of work,’ and you wonder 
if this is a real warning or just some- 
thing that could happen to all of us.” 

Read Between the Lines 

It seemed to Mr. Clark that the an- 
swer has to be read between the lines 
“Instead of trying to diagnose the diag- 
nosis, we have to analyze what has 
actually happened. Was there disability? 
How long? How long recovered? Was 
a specialist consulted? Had there been 
previous episodes? Is experience ayvail- 
able from other companies and was 
there leaning on earlier policies? Does 
the inspection reveal instability of any 
kind—such as frequent work changes, 
a little too much drinking, or family 
trouble ? 

“T don’t like ‘negative’ or ‘suspicious’ 
underwriting, but I do believe a little 
touch of ‘prove it to me’ is _ healthy 
whenever there is a history of nervous 
disorders.” 

Mr. Clark emphasized that the final 
decision need not be a choice only be- 
tween issuing or declining. There may 
be the middle ground of modification 
He said that perhaps a rider is the first 
that is thought of. He doesn’t believe 
that is the best solution, or even a good 
one. Mr. Clark feels a rider broadly 
applying to any mental or nervous dis- 
order is unsatisfactory all around. “A 
company that interprets its riders liber- 
ally,” he said, “would not get the pro- 
tection they should have—and if they 
try to apply their rider severely, there 
would surely be dissatisfaction on the 
policyholder’s part. I’d rather not have 
to tell a claimant where his sinusitis 
ends and his neurasthenia begins.” 

The speaker pointed out the answer, 
in addition to modifying the coverage, 
might be an extra premium on all with 
histories. This has the advantage 0! 
spreading the extra risk evenly over the 
group. “Our underwriting,” he continued, 
“leaves so much to chance that if we 
picked half the cases to rider, we might 
be picking the wrong half—but the rat- 
ing on the whole group is a fair proce- 
dure under the circumstances.” _ 

As to the proper amounts of extra 
premium, Mr. Clark said it is up to the 
individual company’s guess. “Even 1! 
there are statistics on disabilities fd- 
lowing nervous histories,” he concluded, 
“they are weakened by the _ imexact 
usage of terms. Further, they are @ 
product of different coverages and dit- 
ferent degrees of thoroughness in un: 





derwriting. So a company miglit as we! 
do its own experimenting.” 

= 
administration.” 

Monday afternoon was devoted to @ 
panel discussion of “Medica! Impait 
ments,” with Peter J. Burns, executive 
assistant, New York Life, as moderato! 


for a group of five speakers. Other par 
ticipants were: : 
erwriter, 


Joseph M. Ryan, chief un 
Metropolitan Life, speaking on gast! 
and duodenal ulcers; Byron Davis 

underwriting, Stat 


manager, A.&S : 
Mutual Life Assurance, Worceste! 
speaking on heart and circulatory ©% 
ditions; E. J. Borgeson, manager A.&: 
underwriting and issue division, Wasi: 
ington National, Evanston, spe:king © 
female conditions; Rodney U. Cat 
superintendent, A.&H.  underwritine 
Paul Revere Life and Mass. Protectl 
Assn., Worcester; and Dr. Alfred } 
Seibert, associate medical director, the 
Travelers, Hartford, who served * 
medical expert for the panel. 
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